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Preface 


This volume contains papers presented at the fifth conference of the 
International Society for Arabic Papyrology (isap), which was held in Tunisia 
in 2012. A small group of Princeton graduate students founded isap in 2002. 
Since then, the society has had five conferences in the Arab world and Europe. 
Its members have published dozens of articles and books. This volume, New 
Frontiers of Arabic Papyrology, represents the state of the art as it was on the 
eve of the sixth isap Conference, held in Munich in October 2014. 

The history of Arabic papyrology is well-known within the field, so it suf¬ 
fices to provide only a brief sketch here. Scholars began discovering and edit¬ 
ing papyri in the mid eighteenth century, but progress was fitful and slow. In 
fact, although ancient papyri were first re-discovered in the 1750s, it was not 
until the 1780s that scholars began to edit and publish texts. The first papyrolo- 
gists were most interested in the Greco-Roman world, so Byzantine, Coptic, 
and Arabic texts were of little importance to them. It was not uncommon to 
discard or destroy these late papyri. 

Antoine Isaac Baron Silvestre de Sacy (d. 1838) published the first Arabic 
papyrus in 1825, but it would be six decades before the field saw renewed 
activity. Josef von Karabacek (d. 1918) revived Arabic papyrology in the late- 
nineteenth and early-twentieth centuries. It was through von Karabacek’s 
scholarship and the patronage of Archduke Rainer Ferdinand (d. 1913) that 
the Austrian National Library acquired one of the largest collections of Arabic 
papyri in the world. As a result, Vienna has always been the center of Arabic 
papyrology. 

Von Karabacek was a pioneer, but few followed the path he had begun to 
clear. The First World War brought about the collapse of the Habsburg Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, and so Arabic papyrology lost its most important source of 
patronage. Despite the collapse of the empire, Vienna nevertheless remained 
the center of the field. Adolf Grohmann (d. 1977) was von Karabacek’s suc¬ 
cessor as the unofficial dean of Arabic papyrologists. He worked in Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Germany, and Egypt. The interwar years saw a flurry of activ¬ 
ity in Arabic papyrology, with scholars from Germanic institutions leading 
the way. Francophone scholars such as Jean David-Weill (d. 1972) also began 
publishing Arabic papyri, at the Institut trauma is d’archeologie orientale (ifao ) 
in Cairo. In North America, Nabia Abbot (d. 1981) carried out the first Arabic 
papyrological research at the University of Chicago. Just as the field appeared 
to be gaining a critical mass of interest, the Second World War broke out. 
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Arabic papyrology did not regain its prewar momentum until the 1980s. 
Grohmann and Abbott were the only two established scholars who published 
Arabic texts with any frequency in the intervening years. During the 1980s, 
however, a new wave of scholars began publishing texts. The most prolific by 
far has been Prof. Werner Diem, who has published myriad books and arti¬ 
cles, and continues to write even in retirement. His contemporary, Prof. Raif 
Georges Khoury, also published many papyri. Khoury specialized in literary 
Arabic papyri and also revised many of Grohmann’s earlier editions. Prof. 
Yusuf Ragib has been the leading figure in French studies of Arabic papyrol¬ 
ogy for three decades. Prof. Geoffrey Khan and Prof. Gladys Frantz-Murphy 
ensured that Arabic papyrology survived in the uk and usa. 

The generation of papyrologists that kept the field alive in the last quarter 
of the twentieth century is now retiring. These scholars are leaving Arabic papy¬ 
rology in a much healthier state than that in which they found it. Arabic 
papyrology remains a small field, but there have never been more scholars 
engaged in it than there are now. The support that Diem, Frantz-Murphy, Khan, 
Khoury, and Ragib gave and continue to give to isap is one of the cornerstones 
of the ongoing growth of the field. 

Today’s would-be Arabic papyrologists have many more educational 
opportunities than they would have had half a generation ago. Until quite 
recently, almost all Arabic papyrologists were self-taught. With the exception 
of R.G. Khoury, none of them formally trained at the hand of another papy- 
rologist. They learned papyrology while pursuing advanced degrees in various 
branches of the humanities and social sciences, usually Arabic or Near Eastern 
studies. As graduate students they learned papyrology by piecing together 
readings courses, arranging informal tutorials with established scholars, and 
doing much solitary research. 

Thanks in large part to isap, there are now better ways to train to become 
an Arabic papyrologist. There are, of course, graduate students following the 
traditional path of self-instruction, but others are taking advantages of new 
opportunities. In the past decade, Ain Shams University, Leiden University, 
the University of Vienna, and the University of Zurich have produced sev¬ 
eral ma and PhD students whose theses and dissertations focused on Arabic 
papyrology. Ludwig Maximilians University is working toward offering gradu¬ 
ate degrees in Arabic papyrology. Smaller groups of students are training at 
Brussels, Heidelberg, and Oxford. The graduates of these doctoral and mas¬ 
ters programs are the first generation to enter Arabic papyrology as true 
professionals. 

isap’s most important function is organizing regular academic conferences 
every two or three years. It can be difficult to get a papyrology paper accepted 
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at a major conference or published in a mainstream academic journal. A 
steady stream of rejection notices is discouraging to any scholar, but it is per¬ 
haps more so to the papyrologist who has spent months on a single text only to 
have peer reviewers say, “That’s nice, but so what?” When probed on the sub¬ 
ject, most veteran papyrologists will admit that it might have been more prac¬ 
tical to devote themselves to more conventional and more marketable fields 
of inquiry. Almost of all of them have published work outside of papyrology. 
isap’s conferences are one of the rare opportunities to focus on Arabic papy¬ 
rology. They also provide reassurance to scholars who might be questioning 
the wisdom of devoting themselves to such a hyper-specialized field. 

The first isap conference was in Cairo in March 2002. The title of the con¬ 
ference was “Documentary Evidence and the History of Early Islamic Egypt.” 
Researchers presented 32 papers during the three-day event. The host institu¬ 
tions were the Netherlands-Flemish Institute in Cairo and the Dar al-Kutub 
(The Egyptian National Library). Many of the participants were graduate stu¬ 
dents or recently-minted PhDs, but there were also some well-established 
scholars at the conference. Among the most notable was R.G. Khoury, a student 
of Adolph Grohmann and one of the few scholars who was publishing Arabic 
papyri in the 1970s and 1980s. Khoury’s participation was very important for 
isap because it meant that a member of the old guard of Arabic papyrology 
had given the young organization his blessing. Brill published ten of the papers 
as part of the Islamic History and Civilization series under the title Papyrology 
and the History of Early Islamic Egypt. 

The second isap conference was in Granada in March 2004. The title of the 
conference was “Documentary Evidence and the History of the Early Islamic 
Mediterranean.” The host institution was the Escuela de Estudios Arabes. The 
second isap conference was considerably different from the first in that only 
some of the papers treated Egypt. At least half of the papers were about other 
parts of the Mediterranean and Islamic worlds. In addition, this conference 
saw presentations of textual evidence written on media other than papyrus, 
vellum, or paper. Robert Hoyland introduced epigraphy to the world of Arabic 
papyrologists. Anne Boud’hors presented an edition of Coptic ostraca. The 
second conference was noteworthy not only because it reflected the broad¬ 
ening geographical and methodological range of isap, but also because two 
additional well-established Arabic papyrologists—Geoffrey Khan and Gladys 
Frantz-Murphy—participated for the first time. Their participation in the 
Granada conference added much-needed prestige to the still-young society. 
Once again, Brill published some of the papers as part of its Islamic History and 
Civilization series. The title of this volume was From al-Andalus to Khurasan: 
Documents from the Medieval Muslim World. 
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The third isap conference was in Alexandria in March, 2006. The title of 
the meeting was “Documents and the History of the Early Islamic World.” The 
venue was the then newly-opened Bibliotheca Alexandrina, a most fitting 
choice for a papyrology conference. It was the largest isap conference up to 
that time. Over thirty scholars presented research at Alexandria. There were 
twelve panel sessions, a text workshop, and a keynote speech by Prof. Hugh 
Kennedy. The geographic focus of the papers at the third isap conference was 
Egypt, although there were two papers that dealt with Syrian topics. 

The fourth isap conference was in Vienna in March 2009. The host institu¬ 
tion was the Austrian National Library (Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek) 
and the conference venue was the Theatersaal der Osterreichischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften. Vienna is the birthplace of Arabic papyrology and has 
always been the physical center of research in the field. All of the eminent 
papyrologists of the last century performed substantial research on papyri 
housed at the Austrian National Library. The Papyrussammlung is the largest 
collection of Arabic papyri in one place: there are at least 75,000 Arabic papyri 
in Vienna. The Vienna collection is by far the best-organized and most profes¬ 
sionally-operated papyrus collection in the world, and having the fourth isap 
conference in Vienna was both a coup and a homecoming for the field. 

In addition, the tradition of passing the mantle of scholarship from one gen¬ 
eration to the next continued at the Vienna conference. Both R.G. Khoury and 
Geoffrey Khan returned to the isap conference. They were joined by Werner 
Diem who made his first isap appearance at the Vienna conference. This 
isap conference saw the first panel on the Sassanian occupation of Egypt (ca. 
618-29 ce). It also included an entire panel devoted to non-documentary texts 
including historical, religious, and astrological texts. Research related to the 
Cairo Geniza documents was part of the isap program for the first time. The 
edited volume for this conference, from Bawit to Marw: Documents from the 
Medieval Muslim World, was published in 2015. 

The fifth isap conference was held at multiple venues in Tunisia in March 
2012. The host institution was the Tunisian Academy of Sciences, Letters, and 
Arts, Beit al-Hikma (Carthage). Sobhi Bouderbala (co-editor of this volume) 
was the grand architect of a most excellent academic conference. The confer¬ 
ence began with an introductory lecture by Prof. Hichem Djait, followed by 
eleven panels and three workshops. As had been the case in Granada, many of 
the papers dealt with texts that were not Egyptian. The chronological scope of 
the Tunis conference was also broader. Whereas the vast majority of isap con¬ 
ference papers treated topics datable to the sixth through tenth centuries ce, 
most of the 2012 papers dealt with texts from the eleventh century and later. 
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The participants in the 2012 conference were a good mixture of graduate 
students, early career papyrologists, and well-established scholars. For exam¬ 
ple, Gladys Frantz-Murphy presented research once again, but there was also a 
cohort of University of Leiden graduate students who presented papyrological 
work for the first time. The graduate student participation was a good indicator 
of the growth of the field since the first isap conference in 2002. 

As mentioned above, the sixth isap conference was in Munich in October 
2014. The host was the Bavarian Academy of Sciences and Humanities. The 
title was “Writing Semitic: Scripts, Documents, and Languages in Historical 
Context.” The sixth conference was as intellectually rewarding as the pre¬ 
vious conferences had been. Many of the scholars who first presented their 
research at isap as graduate students participated as members of the profes¬ 
soriate. Some of these isap members brought their own fledgling graduate stu¬ 
dents to the isap conference and thereby continue the renaissance of Arabic 
papyrology. 
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PART 1 


Multicultural Texts 




CHAPTER 1 


Arabia, Arabs, and “Arabic” in Greek Documents 
from Egypt 


Janneke de Jong 


The conquest of Egypt by ‘Amr b. al-As in the 640s CE marks a turning point 
in Egypt’s history. 1 The sources demonstrate that people known as “Arabs” 
had lived in and migrated to Egypt for centuries, but the conquest of the mid¬ 
seventh saw an unprecedented influx of people from the Arabian Peninsula. 
Many—if not most—of these new arrivals were soldiers who identified them¬ 
selves as followers of the Prophet Muhammad. Although the presence of Arabs 
in Egypt was not new, their position after the conquest was of a totally novel 
character on several levels. 2 

This article attempts to shed light on the pre-conquest Arabs of Egypt by an¬ 
alyzing evidence of contacts between Egyptians and Arabs as documented in 
Greek papyri. The focus of the analysis is the term Arab (Gr. ”Apaijj) and deriva¬ 
tives. The purpose of this limited approach is first to assess whether and how 
these terms relate to those with an Arab background and how this contributes 
to our understanding of the relationship between Arabs and Egypt in the cen¬ 
turies before the Islamic conquest. Second, 1 will discuss the use and meaning 
of the label arab- in Greek papyri in different historical contexts. 

The most self-evident way in which to address the question of how Greek 
papyri illuminate the Arab presence in Egypt is to look at the term Arab and its 
derivatives Arabia, Arablkos, and words that use Arab as a prefix. 3 Yet a problem 


1 This article is a result of research that was financed by the European Research Council, for 
the project The Formation of Islam, The View from Below, under auspices of P.M. Sijpesteijn. 
I would like to thank Willy Clarysse for his comments and suggestions on a preliminary ver¬ 
sion of this paper and Matt Malczycki for further suggestions. 

2 For the conquest of Egypt see, for example, Butler, The Arab conquest of Egypt.] Donner, The 
early Islamic conquests] Kaegi, Egypt on the eve of the Muslim conquest 34-61; Kennedy, 
The great Arab conquest 139-68; Sijpesteijn, The Arab conquest of Egypt and the begin¬ 
ning of the Muslim rule 439-4; Morelli, ‘Amr e Martina: la reggenza di un’imperatrice o 
Tamministrazione araba d’Egitto 136-57; Morelli, Consilieri e Comandanti. I titoli del gover- 
natore arabo d’Egitto Symboulos e Amir 158-66. 

3 These explicit references to “Arabica,” which resulted in a categorization of localities, people, 
or things can give only limited insight into the Arab presence in Egypt. "Implicit” references, 
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with this approach is the scarcity of sources. References are attested through¬ 
out the Ptolemaic, Roman, and Byzantine periods, although these are rare and 
the documents usually derive from an unknown context. A second problem 
is the terminology itself. The term Arab (and its derivatives) has always been 
and continues to be controversial. Since at least the ninth century bce, Arabs 
themselves were using the word Arab, albeit it in ambiguous ways. Non-Arabs 
then borrowed the term and they, in turn, applied it in even more ambiguous 
ways thanks to linguistic and cultural filters. 4 The present study accounts for 
all of this uncertainty and tries to move past it by examining only what the 
Greek papyrological record reveals. 5 Although these documents do not allow 
us to make accurate estimates of the number of Arabs in Egypt and although 
the exact content of the term “Arab” remains mostly unclear, Greek papyri do 
throw some light onto their position in society and the evolution of the term 
from the Ptolemaic to the Early Islamic period. The following section discusses 
the references to Arabia, Araps, and arabikos in Greek papyri, in three catego¬ 
ries: geographical references, people, and other. 


such as Arabic geographical and personal names, or products that were most likely imported 
from Arabia may add to the picture, but are left out of consideration here. 

4 For a general description of the term Arab and its application by various peoples see, Hoyland, 
Arabia and the Arabs. From the Bronze Age to the coming of Islam] MacDonald, Arabs, Arabias, 
and Arabic before late antiquity 277-332; MacDonald, Arabians, Arabias, and the Greeks: 
contact and perceptions; Micheau, Les debuts de I’Islam.Jalons pour une nouvelle histoire. 

5 For this paper, I have looked at attestations in Greek papyri of words referring to Arabs, 
Arabia, or Arabian. Of great use for finding these have been Calderini, and Daris, Dizionario 
dei nomi geografici e topografici dell'Egitto greco-romano. Listed in volume 1.2, 179-86 are: 
Arabia, Arabikos, Arabios, Arabiofaies, Arbotoxotes, Arabjylakites, Arabon amfodon, Arabon 
koine, Arabon choma, Arabon chorion, Ptolemais Arabon. Further, on pp. 188-90: Araps. 
However, the dictionary only gives the attestations in literary and documentary sources, 
without further analysis. Also worth considering are attestations of Saracens, but these go be¬ 
yond the scope of the present paper. All attestations to Saracens are from the third century or 
later. According to MacDonald, On Saracens, the Rawwafah inscription, and the Roman army 
3-5, the word Saracen began to be used to denote a distinction between the settled inhabit¬ 
ants of the province of Arabia and the nomadic groups who migrated within the Arabian 
Peninsula. The term became commonly used of all Arabs in the fourth century. However, if 
they appear in documents from Egypt, one may wonder whether this would point to nomads 
or to people who had business for which written documentation was necessary (hinting at a 
more sedentary way of life). Trismegistos lists 72 records with Arabia. http://www.trismegis- 
tos.org/geo/list.php?quick=arab (February 2012). 
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i Geography 

The use of the term Arabia or Arabes in a geographical sense in Greek papyri 
is wide-ranging, varying from tiny locations to huge territories. In many cases, 
precise locations are unknown and we can only speculate about the origin and 
meaning of certain geographical names. The following types of geographical 
references related to “Arab-” can be distinguished: 

a. Arabia is the name of a nome (district) in the eastern part of the Delta, iden¬ 
tified as the twentieth nome of Lower Egypt in Egyptian lists. This nome was 
named “Arabia” at least since the Ptolemaic period. 6 Its existence in the late 
second and early third century ce is attested by a number of notifications con¬ 
cerning liturgies sent to a “strategos of Arabia.” 7 Given the name of the nome it 
is likely that Arabs lived either there or nearby. They might very well have also 
had power and influence there. Its capital city was Phakusai. 8 

b. Arabia could also be used to indicate the part of any nome divided by 
the Nile and split into eastern and western districts. 9 Locations east of the 
Nile were indicated as being “of Arabia of such-and-such nome.’’ In this sense, 
Arabia is attested for several nome s in the Ptolemaic and Roman period. 10 A 
suggested explanation for this is that this is in the direction of the Arabian 


6 Gauthier, Les nomes d’Egypte 12-3,102-4,140-1. In the Byzantine era, the nome Arabia was 
part of the province of Augustamnica; see Calderini, Dizionario 1.1,179 Suppl. 152; Suppl. 
2 24; Winnicki, Late Egypt and her neighbours 308; Helck, Gaue 197-8. The name Arabia is 
attested in a Greek papyrus and official temple lists from the reign of Ptolemy 1 v onwards. 
A reference to the nome Arabia in the Roman period is given in P.Oxy. iv 709 (50), a list of 
nomes in an announcement of the dialogismos of the prefect. 

7 P.Oxy. lx 4063-7 (183-4) and 4070 (ca. 208). The documents were written in the nome of 
Arabia, but found in the Oxyrhynchites. Probably they were taken there by the strategos 
Ammonios himself, who may have lived in Oxyrhynchus, and returned there after service 
in Arabia. The same goes for two other documents, addressed to strategoi of the nome 
Arabia and also found in Oxyrhynchus: P.Oxy. ix 1197 (208) = SB xvm 13333; CPR xxiii 3 
(138-61). 

8 Introduction to P.Oxy. lx 4063-7,145. P.Oxy. lx 4070, note to line 8 . Arabia is declared the 
capital city of the nome by Gauthier, Les nomes d’Egypte, 13 and Calderini, Dizionario 1.2, 
180. 

9 Strabo 17.1.21; Calderini, Dizionario Suppl. 5,18 (17). 

10 Bingen, Georges Nachtergael, Ostraca du Musee Archeologique de Cracovie; Honigman, 
Les divers sens de l’ethnique ’ApottJ) dans les sources documentaries grecques d’Egypte 
49; Falivene, Geography and administration in Egypt 523-4; Calderini, Dizionario 
1.2, s.v. Arabia, 179-82 lists attestations for Latopolites, Memphites, Apollonopolites, 
Aphroditopolites, Koptites, Herakleopolites, Hermopolites, Oxyrhynchites, and Pathyrites. 
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Peninsula, so the word might have been a near-synonym for “east” or 
“eastern part.” 11 

c. There are examples that attest Arabon (genitive pi. of Amps) used as a 
(part of a) village’s name. 12 Villages called Apa(3cov xcop) (“village of Arabs”) 
were located in the Hermopolites, 13 the Lykopolites, 14 and in the Panopolites. 15 
It is also attested in the Herakleides’ part of the Arsinoite nome, 16 where it has 
been identified with Ptolemais Arabon (“Ptolemais of Arabs”). 17 In the Late 
Byzantine period, a village named xwpiov Apctj3cov in documents from the 
Arsinoites is just a new name for the existing kome. 18 The attestations of a 
Ptolemais Arabon (“Ptolemais of Arabs”) in the same nome have been identi¬ 
fied as another variant for the same village. 19 Besides, a Exvjvv] Apctj3cov (“Tent 
of Arabs”) is located in the eastern part (“Arabia”) of the Memphite nome. 20 An 
Arabikou is attested in the Aphroditopolites. 21 


11 Abd-el-Ghany, The Arabs in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt through papyri and inscriptions 
236. Lesquier, L’armee romaine d'Egypte d’Auguste a Diocletien 419-20. However, no paral¬ 
lel designations for “of the Libya of such and such nome” seem to have existed. According 
to Honigman, Les divers sens, 49, with note 23, the Nile was considered the border be¬ 
tween Africa and Asia. However, it would be more likely that Egypt was conceived as a 
whole, so that the Red Sea constituted the border between the continents. 

12 See Trismegistos Places, available online http://www.trismegistos.org/geo/index.php. For 
a discussion of some of the villages in the Arsinoites, see especially the Trismegistos sec¬ 
tion on the Fayyum: http://www.trismegistos.org/fayum/index.php. For an overview of 
toponyms explicitly referring to or otherwise associated with Arabs, see Winnicki, Late 
Egypt and her Neighbours 325-31. 

13 Calderini-Daris, Dizionario Suppl. 419 (4). 

14 Calderini-Daris, Dizionario Suppl. 153 (3). 

15 Lykopolites: McGing, ArchivfurPapyrusforschung 47-8; Panopolites: P.Cair. Masp. 1.67095 
and Calderini ,Dizionario 1 2,186-7; Suppl. 1, p. 53 (2); Hermopolites: tm geo id 2580, see 
Calderini, Dizionario Suppl. 1, (3); SuppL 4,19 (5); Timm 143-4; Drew-Bear, Hermopolite 68. 

16 bgu 11 367; sb xx 14994 (Soknopaiou Nesos 169), iv xvji Apa| 3 cov xco(pvji). 

17 See the discussion of the village, and some of its more than 80 papyrological attestations, 
by I. Uytterhoeven and W. Clarysse, in Trismegistos: http://www.trismegistos.org/fayum/ 
fayum2/285.php?geo_id=285. (Feb 14 2003. Viewed June 2013). 

18 Falivene, Geography 535, states that this seventh-century change in terminology sug¬ 
gests a tighter integration of the village into the countryside. But cf. Morelli, I ycopl a in a 
dellArsinoite 125-37, w ho states on p. 126 that chorion was the designation for an admin¬ 
istrative and fiscal unit. On p. 128 the attestations of Apa| 3 cov in Greek documents from 
Early Islamic Egypt are listed. 

19 Honigman, Les divers sens. 

20 The village is (probably) mentioned in two documents related to the bank of Herakleides, 
son of Anoubis, mentioningjoustos, son of Psenanous P.Ross. Georg. 1116 (Memphis, 121); 
SPP xxii 4 (Memphis, 127-8). 

21 Calderini-Daris, Dizionario Suppl. 1. 
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d. The word Arabon is used to indicate a specific spot or locality within a 
settlement. There is an aptpoSov Apa(3cov (“quarter of Arabs”) in Ptolemais 
Euergetis in the Arsinoite nome. 22 There are a few attestations of a “dike of the 
drymos of the Arabs” in Soknopaiou Nesos, another village in the Arsinoites . 23 

The explanation of these toponyms is unknown, though they were no doubt 
apposite when they came into being. In the case of hamlets and spots, they 
may point to an Arab presence, although information on when this was ap¬ 
plied for the first time or for how long is unlikely to be found . 24 Other des¬ 
ignations also link localities to ethnic groups, e.g. the amfodon Bithunon 
(“quarter of the Bithynians”), amfodon Kilikon (“quarter of the Cilicians”), am¬ 
fodon Lukion (“quarter of the Lycians”), or the amfodon Makedonon (“quarter of 
the Macedonians”) in Ptolemais Euergetis . 25 

e. Greek papyri also attest the term Arabia relating to areas outside Egypt. 
Since the second century ce, Arabia was the name of a Roman province cover¬ 
ing the area of the former kingdom of the Nabataeans. This province was creat¬ 
ed in 106 ce, probably in a peaceful manner rather than by force . 26 References 
to this province are given in papyri found outside Egypt . 27 In these documents, 
reference is made to a dating system of the new province of Arabia (tv)s vsap 


22 See Alston, The city in Roman and Byzantine Egypt Table 4.2 onpp. 135-6 for all amfoda of 
Ptolemais Euergetis and their papyrological attestations in note 11 on 381-6. P.Warren 2; 
P.Harris 1 70 = SB xvm 13324 (C.E. 77); P.Merton hi 131 (i-n); bgu iii 832 (113); P.Fouad 15 
(119); P.Grenf. 11 49 (141); SB xvi 13008 (144); SB xvi 13009 (144); bgu i 254 (160); P.Hamb. 
1.15 (209); P.Hamb. 1.16 (209) [not in Alston’s list]; P.Lund. vi 10 = SB vi 9359 (400). For a 
wider discussion of amfodai, see 130-84. 

23 psi ix 1044 (Soknopaiou Nesos, 141); SB xiv 11956 (Soknopaiou Nesos, 146). 

24 Alston, The city 134 is also cautious in explaining the names of streets: “Meaning and func¬ 
tion cannot simply be assumed from names.” On naming districts after ethnic (mostly 
Greek) groups, their possible origins in the early Ptolemaic period, and what their recla¬ 
mation in the Roman period implied cf. 130,142-3,170,172 and the bibliographical refer¬ 
ences in note 44. 

25 Worp, Town quarters in Greek, Roman, Byzantine and Arab Egypt 242-3 lists some 
amfoda names from Byzantine and Early Islamic Arsinoe, among which Lukion and 
Makedonon. For discussion of amfodon from Roman and Byzantine Egypt, see Alston, The 
city 130-40, with a list of amfoda for Ptolemais Euergetis (= Arsinoe) and Oxyrhynchus in 
Tables 4.2 and 4.3. For Oxyrhynchus are listed an amfodos Kretikou kaiIoudaikou; amfodon 
Ioudaikou; amfodon Lukion Paremboles. Cf. also Winnicki, Late Egypt 163 for Arsinoe. 

26 Bowersock, The annexation and initial garrison of Arabia 37-47; Bowersock, A report on 
Arabia Provincia, 219-42; MacDonald, Arabs, Arabias, and Arabic 297-301. See also some 
inscriptions from the Arabian Peninsula, discussed by Speidel, Ausserhalb des Reiches? 
296-306. 

E.g. P.Hever 62, 64, 65. 


27 
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inap'/daq ’Apa( 3 (aq). 28 At a later time, due to administrative reorganizations, 
another province of Arabia may have been created, if the suggestion of John 
Rea in ROxy. 50.3574 (314-8) is correct. This petition is addressed to the prae- 
ses Herculiae in Egypt by a man from Eleutheropolis in Nea Arabia. There is 
discussion of whether this refers to the city of Eleutheropolis that is known in 
the province of Arabia or whether Eleutheropolis is an unknown city in Egypt 
in the nome of Arabia. None of the arguments are conclusive given the present 
state of evidence. 29 

Outside this Egyptian geographical scope, but related to the geographical 
sphere and therefore worth mentioning, is the use of the Roman victory title 
Apa( 3 ixog (Lat.: Arabicus ) by Septimius Severus. At the end of the second cen¬ 
tury, Severus fought a civil war against Pescennius Niger, the governor of Syria 
and a contestant for the imperial position, who was supported by some cit¬ 
ies in the east and by various Arab tribes. 30 After Severus had subdued these, 
he assumed the military titles Arabicus and Adiabenicus, which were added 
to his imperial title as official elements. 31 As the emperor’s name and (part of 
his) titles were used in official formulas, such as dates and oaths, Arabikos is 
frequently attested in these parts of papyrus texts. 32 The geographical implica¬ 
tion of this title does not pertain to the peninsula itself, but to the area to its 
north(-east). 33 


28 The element "new” is only attested from 127 ce onwards. The editors suggest that this 
is the result of the Greek translation of the Latin order by the emperor Hadrian that a 
census should be undertaken in the "new province.” P.Hever 148-9; Cotton,'H via Etrapxda 
ApajBla: The new province of Arabia in the papyri from the Judaean Desert 204-8. 

29 However, perhaps the phrase doto oplcov in the petitioner’s reference to his background 
point to administrative hierarchies in the province of Arabia. P.Hever. Rea translates “the 
confines” and comments that this "expression probably means that Malchus came from a 
locality in the city's territory.” Cf. also the reference to A.H.M. Jones 278-9. 

30 Cassius Dio lxxv 1-2; sha, Vita Seven 9. Kneissl, Die Siegestitulatur der romischen Kaiser. 
Untersuchungen zu den Siegerbeinamen des ersten undzweiten Jahrhunderts 126-38. 

31 Kienast, RomischeKaisertabelle. Grundziige einerromischen Kaiserchronologie 2; For papy- 
rological attestations of the title see, for example, several entries for Septimius Severus in 
Bureth, Les titulatures imperiales dans les papyrus, les ostraca et les inscriptions de I’Egypte, 
30 a. C.-284 p. C; Kneissl, Die Siegestitulatur 126-38. The title Arabicus is also epigraphically 
attested for Aurelian: cil 11.4506 = ils 579; ae 1936,129. Watson, Aurelian and the third 
century 175 states that Arabicus Maximus is probably used as equivalent to Palmyrenicus 
Maximus and refers to Aurelian’s defeat of Zenobia. 

32 The pn gives over 150 attestations of a search combining Arabik with Septim and Seouhr. 

33 Kneissl, Die Siegestitulatur 134 locates these defeated Arab tribes in the area between 
Nisibis and the river Tigris. 
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These geographical references demonstrate that the terms Arabia and Arab- 
were used for large and small topicalities in Egypt, and at the time these names 
were created this may well have been because of an Arab presence or because 
of a perceived connection with Arabs. At least the use of these terms in Greek 
papyri confirms that Arabia and Arabs were familiar notions in Egypt, however 
indeterminate they were. 34 


2 Persons 

Assuming, on the basis of this geographical nomenclature, an Arab presence in 
Egypt, it is to be expected that individual Arabs would turn up in the documen¬ 
tary record. What do Greek papyri have to offer in this respect? Although, in 
many cases, the identification of Arabs is difficult, sometimes we do encounter 
hints of Arab identity. 

A rewarding approach would be to look at Arabic personal names. Quite 
some personal names in the Greek papyri are classified in onomastic tools as 
Semitic, but it is very difficult to determine whether they are Arabic rather 
than—for example—Aramaic. 35 An onomastic study of all Semitic/Arabic 
names attested in papyri is not within the scope of this paper. It is, however, 
useful to refer to a practice that was familiar in the Ptolemaic period: the use of 
ethnical Of these, the ethnicon of Araps (f. Arabissa) is of interest for this case. 


34 It is interesting that the notion of Arabia in ancient Greek authors also comprised a va¬ 
riety of geographical indications, from the eastern desert in Egypt to central and south 
Mesopotamia. Hoyland, Arabia 2-3. 

35 Preisigke, Namenbuch 503-18 contains an appendix of Arabic names by E. Littmann. 
Trismegistos People indicates the language of the name in the section "name details.” 
Some are stated to be Semitic: Arabic. However, a systematic study of these has not 
yet been done. For a discussion of Semites serving as Egyptian priests, see Vittmann, 
Beobachtungen und Uberlegungen 1231-50, especially 1241-50. Semites in Egyptian re¬ 
ligion contexts are discussed in no. 25 (Minaic inscription, allegedly from Sakkara, by 
Zayd’il, son of Zayd, Ptolemaic period) and no. 26 (Demotic inscription, form Sakkara, 
late third century bce with hieroglyphs, referring to a Phoenician). No. 27 discusses 
Phoenician and Aramaic participation in Egyptian religious practices; no. 28 a "prophet 
of Amun of the settlement of the Syrians”; no. 29 deals with Wayilu, son of Aumilu, having 
an old Arabian name. 

36 Ethnica also appear in demotic texts. The ethnicon hgr is equivalent to the Greek Araps, 
as was demonstrated by Clarysse, Hakoris, An Egyptian Nobleman and his Family 235-43. 
An example of a demotic text is given in Liiddeckens, Ein demotischer Papyrus aus 
Mittelagypten 52-61. 
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In (mostly legal) documents from the Ptolemaic era, individuals were some¬ 
times identified by addition of this ethnicon, or its abbreviation, to the per¬ 
sonal name (Amps, Arabissa, or Ar ). 37 A first list was composed by Liesker and 
Tromp, but a more recent overview has been provided by Winnicki, who also 
discusses individuals who are not designated with the ethnicon, but whose 
names and contextual data suggest that they were Arabs. 38 The use of the eth¬ 
nicon does not prove that these individuals actually came from the Arabian 
Peninsula: on the contrary, documentary presentation of the individuals con¬ 
cerned suggests that they were settled in Egypt. 39 Few of them have Semitic 
names. Most of them adopted Egyptian or Greek names, which suggests that 
they were Hellenized or Egyptianized. 40 Some of these individuals were en¬ 
gaged in occupations or businesses that one associates with nomadic peoples. 
For example, a number of them are involved in herding. 41 There are, however, 
also examples of Arabs in other occupations. Among these are tenant farmers, 
a guard of the threshing-floor, a barber, and a soldier. 42 This variety of occupa¬ 
tions shows that Arabs participated in many types of work and they were not 
limited to agricultural or nomadic occupations. 43 

Another question is how and why the ethnicon was attributed to an indi¬ 
vidual. From the list by Liesker and Tromp it can be observed that not all mem¬ 
bers of the same nuclear family were indicated by means of the ethnicon. Some 
documents from the Zenon archive mention an Apollonios Amps whose father 
Demetrios lacks the ethnicon 44 Other examples of children designated as 


37 Only the ethnicon is stated (without personal name) in P.Count. 2, 1 . 513 and 30, 1 . 63. But 
see note 64 for P.Count. 2. 

3 8 Liesker and Tromp, Zwei ptolemaische Papyri 79-89; Winnicki, Late Egypt 310-25. 

39 Liesker and Tromp, Zwei ptolemaische Papyri 85. 

40 Liesker and Tromp, Zwei ptolemaische Papyri 85. Cf. Vittman, Beobachtungen und 
Uberlegungen 1241-50. 

41 See, for example P.Cair. Zen. 111 59433; inP.Cair. Zen. 3.59340 Apollonios, son of Demetrios 
acts as surety for the renting party in a contract of a lease of goats. This demonstrates that 
he was well-connected and trusted. P.Cair. Zen. 59394 is a memorandum about the num¬ 
ber of goats and sheep, also containing payments or taxation costs (?) for men in their 
service (?). One of these is Herieus, Arab. In 1 .50 a “translator” is mentioned. It would be 
interesting to know which languages the interpreter would master. 

42 Tenant farmers are found in: SB in 7188 (bce 154); P.Tebt. in 1.815, fr. 2, r., ii 2 (bce 223-2); 
guard of threshing floor in P.Cair. Zen. iv 59745 (bce 255-4); a barber in P.Lille 11 15 = 
P.Enteux. 47 (bce 221); a soldier in SB 1 4206, 1 .148 (inscription, bce 79-8). 

43 Cf. MacDonald, Arabs, Arabias, and Arabic 290-2. 

44 P.Cair. Zen. in 59340,17; 59394, 2 (without patronymic). 
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Araps or Arabissa, but whose fathers are not, include: Harsiesis, son of Patotes; 45 
Asopeus, son of Horos; 46 Pachnoumis, Paspes, Psechnoubis alias Obrapis, 
Sechnoumis the elder, Sechnoumis the younger, Tapsais and Psechnoumis, 
children of Psemminis; 47 Porteis, Amps tes epigones, son of Petenuris and fa¬ 
ther of Tapiomis, his daughter, who is Arabissa; 48 Petemous, son of Harmiusis; 49 
Stotoetis, son of Pechous; 50 Tamnoubis, daughter of Philippos. 51 This does not 
mean that the fathers were not Arabes. Rather, it was simply not necessary to 
indicate that in these documents. 52 In fact, rules for identification had been laid 
down by royal decree in the mid-third century bce 53 Along with patronymic, 
the ethnicon and occupation was used to identify a person. The father’s name 
constituted one element of identification of an individual, and as the focus 
was on the individual, the father’s ethnicon was not required. This is illustrated 
in sb xvm 14013 (222 bce), lines 8-9, where a father and his daughter are one 
party in a contract registering the abolition of a debt. They are described as fol¬ 
lows: “Porteis, son of Petenuris, Araps tes epigones [sc. Porteis], and Tapiomis, 
daughter of Porteis, Arabissa !’ 54 So, Porteis and Tapiomis are Arabes. In line 9, 
where Porteis is used as patronymic of Tapiomis, it was apparently not neces¬ 
sary to identify him (again) as Araps tes epigones . 55 Something similar can be 
observed in P.Grenf. 1 33 (103 bce), where the children of Psemminis act as 


45 P.Grenf. 1 33 v. 32 (Latopolites, bce 103-2). 

46 SB in 7188, 5. Their names are restored (without ethnicon) in lines 7, 20, 29, 32 (bce 154, 
Philadelphia). 

47 P.Grenf. 1 33 (bce 103-2, Latopolites). 

48 SB xvm 14013 (bce 222, Arsinoites). 

49 P.Tebt. in 815, fr. 2 r. ii 2 (bce 223-2, Arsinoites). 

50 SB hi 7188, 5, 7, 20, 29, 32 (bce 154, Philadelphia). 

51 P.Grenf. 1 33 v. 32 (bce 103-2, Latopolites). 

52 The list of Arabs given in Liesker and Tromp, Zwei ptolemaische Papyri, also has entries 
for the fathers of Arabes. Cf., however, the list provided by Winnicki, Late Egypt, who has 
left the fathers out. 

53 The decree itself has not been preserved, but is referred to in other documents, such as 
P.Hamb. 168 (mid-third century bce, unknown provenance). See Fischer-Bovet, Ethnic 
identity and status 6-9. 

54 nopTs]ip IlETEvupio?’ApooJ) E7nyo[vrj? xal Touncopi?] nopreiTop Apdflierera. 

55 So far, this is the only attestation of the designation Araps tes epigones, raising the ques¬ 
tion as to its meaning and relation to the label Arabes which had a special status in the 
third century bce, cf. Clarysse and Thompson, Counting the people 159-61. Other ethnics 
with tes epigones, point to people “without a civil or military profession”, but has a mili¬ 
tary context as tes epigones probably indicated offspring of a specific group of soldiers, 
who might have been eligible for army service. Starting out as ethnic terms, at least some 
labels later became fictitious; see Vandorpe, Persian soldiers. It would be interesting if the 
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one party in a contract of sale of land. All children are indicated as Araps or 
Arabissa, and are further identified as “son/daughter of Psemminis,” without 
the ethnicon. However, the women are acting with their brother Pachnoubis 
as guardian, who in Greek is described in lines 15-6 as: “the three [women] 
daughters of Psemminis, with as guardian their own brother Pachnoubis, the 
one mentioned above and who is selling together with them....” 56 In contrast 
to line 6, where Pachnoubis is referred to as “son of Psemminis, Araps," this 
reference to Pachnoubis lacks the epithet. Again, although it would have been 
applicable, the ethnicon was not required to be used with an individual’s name, 
when this was used indirectly. It only mattered to identify the person who was 
directly concerned. 

Another complicating factor is the case presented by the term ’Apafkq 
(.Arabes) in taxation contexts. In fiscal contexts in the Ptolemaic period, ethni- 
ca were used as designation for tax-groups. 57 As Clarysse and Thompson have 
pointed out, Arabes constituted one such privileged tax group. 58 This conclu¬ 
sion is based on the place in which the Arabes are presented in tax lists. Besides 
that, Arabes were exempted from paying the obol-tax, which symbolized 
their prominent place in society. On the basis of the number of individuals 
grouped as Arabes in the lists, Clarysse and Thompson propose that the Arabes 
made up some 9 percent of the population in Athenas Kome. In P.Count. 2, 
1 . 513-5, 233 Arabs appear to number 10,876 people. 59 As so often, however, it 
is hard to evaluate the significance of these numbers as evidence enabling a 


designation of Porteis in SB xvm 14013 would relate to some kind of military reservist 
status. 

56 Lines 15-7: al xpsT? xo>v YEpplvio? pcxa xu(plou) xou Eauxtov dScAtpou IIaxvou(| 3 iop) 0 
7rpoYSYpa(p.p.sv°u) xai cruvmoXoupEvou. 

57 See Fischer-Bovet, Ethnic identity 9-12; Clarysse and Thompson, Counting the people 138- 
61, in which on p. 160 note that in contrast to the people labeled (tax) Hellenes the term 
Arabes may have been used for people who “... were in some sense ethnic Arabs....” 

58 Clarysse and Thompson, Counting the people 159-61. 

59 P.Count. 2 (bce 229) is a Demotic salt-tax area record. It lists persons arranged by occupa¬ 
tion; by patronymic and sometimes occupation; livestock; taxes. Lines 470-5 list a total of 
10,876 persons. In the edition, one Arab is listed in line 513. However, Willy Clarysse kindly 
informed me about an additional fragment of the papyrus (which he is preparing for 
publication), in which the total number appeared to be 233. P.Count. 15 (m-ii, Arsinoites) 
is a Greek village list in which ethnica and occupations are registered; in line 8, Arabes is 
mentioned. P.Count 30 (bce 254-31) is a Greek register for the salt-tax. In 1 . 63 the entry 
is given of 11 Arabs, of whom seven males from the village Athenas kome were liable to 
payment of that tax. In the Greek household record edited as P.Count. 49 (11, Arsinoites) 
in line 207 seven Arab males are mentioned by name, all having Egyptian names, under 
the heading “Arabes.” Here, “Arabes” is listed among designations of occupations. 
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comparison with other villages in the Arsinoites or allowing a comparison of 
the Arsinoites with other nome s is (still) lacking. 

Also deficient is our knowledge about the social embedding of Arabs within 
society. Did they adhere to “Arab” social structures, in which belonging to a 
clan was fundamental, or were these connections loosened and replaced by 
other ties when settlement in Egypt became permanent? Of course, this may 
also have varied from case to case and from one time to another. For the first 
half-century of Ptolemaic rule a document from the Zenon archive reveals the 
presence of a group of Arabs in Philadelpheia that was headed by dekcidarchs . 60 
In one petition from the same archive, addressed to Zenon by a (probably) 
Arab camel-driver, the latter comes to the fore as one who is not Hellenized, 
which fact is stated to be the cause of the trouble he is undergoing. 61 The fact 
that the document is written in Greek according to the usual format com¬ 
plicates the picture, as we do not know the degree of the petitioner’s or the 
scribe’s instrumentality in writing the petition. 

However, these documents are but enigmatic signposts in an otherwise ob¬ 
scure landscape, and do not provide solid answers to many questions about 
the nature of the Arab presence in Ptolemaic Egypt. The adoption of Egyptian- 
Greek names and their involvement in local business and affairs favor the hy¬ 
pothesis that at least some Arabes were settled, participated, and initially even 
had a privileged position in Ptolemaic society. Thanks to the requirements 
for identification demanded by the earliest Ptolemies, in legal contexts the 
ethnicon Amps may be considered as a marker of original Arab (in a broad 
geographical sense, as described above) background. Moreover, the fact that 
many of these documents are from the Arsinoite nome, where, as we have seen, 
at least one village was named Arabon, suggests that Arabian presence in that 
region was sizable enough to leave traces in the Greek documentation. 

We are less well-informed about Arabes in the Roman period. This prob¬ 
ably has to do with the different attitude the Romans had to the division of 
society. The Ptolemies used ethnic labels to identify people, which was helpful 
in identifying Arabs, even if it is hard to value the meaning of the ethnicon. 
The Romans, however, introduced a new social hierarchy in which status was 


60 psi v 538 (Mid hi bce). The reference in the text to dekadarchs and presbuteroi, and 
the request for an epistates hint at some sort of organization of this group of Arabes. Cf. 
Winnicki, Late Egypt 321, comment on the name Demetrios. 

61 P.Col.Zen. 11 66 (bce 256-5). Thompson, The multilingual environment of Persian and 
Ptolemaic Egypt 406. However, if Arabes enjoyed some privileged status, such a com¬ 
plaint is rather striking and one would expect the petitioner to appeal to his being an 
Arab instead of stating himself to be a barbarian. 
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defined using different (ethnic) labels for referring to the groups. Apart from 
Roman and Greek citizens, there were metropolitans and Egyptians. This dis¬ 
tinction was important for taxation purposes and the granting of privileges. 
The Roman government put the Arabs on the same level as Egyptians in the 
poll-tax rate, as it appears that they had to pay the full tax rate. 62 Still, a few 
documents show that Arabes did not immediately become submerged within 
the group of Egyptians, as in these texts the label Araps is still used, added to a 
personal name or applied to a group, bgu xvi 2670 (14-3 bce) is an official ac¬ 
count in which it is noted that the Arabes had made a payment of 200 drachms 
to pasture their sheep. Arabes also appear in some documents belonging to 
the archive of Nemesion, a tax collector from Philadelphia. P.Mich. xn 638 
(41-54 ce) contains a grafe Arabon (“list of Arabes"). Whereas the first edition 
considers Arabon as a toponym, Hanson has argued that this heading instead 
denotes a group of people with a particular socio-economic function. 63 In sb xx 
14525 (57 ce), preserving an account of the sheep of a certain Lucius, three 
(perhaps four) persons are referred to with an ethnicon: Sakolaos Ioudaios, Isak 
Ioudaios and Sambas Amps (and perhaps a Sambas or Pouoris, Araps ). 64 To the 
names of the other persons mentioned a profession was added, e.g. “Theon 
farmer” ( 1 .24) and “Pneferos shepherd” ( 11 .3,26,32-3,41,43-4,48,56). Hanson 
also published a document containing a year ledger listing some individuals 
who were indicated as Araps or Araps apolusimos . 65 These few attestations in¬ 
dicate that in the first century of Roman Egypt, Arabes were still recognized 
and identified in the documentation, although for a different reason and in a 
different context than in Ptolemaic practice. 66 

A change in the use of the ethnicon Araps may be linked to another Roman 
exploit. According to MacDonald, the founding of the province of Arabia 
in 106 ce resulted in a shift in meaning of the term. “Arab” then became an 


62 Hanson, Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, Arabes, and Ioudaioi 137. 

63 Hanson, Egyptians 137, pointing to similar lists with groups of the same profession. 
However, lists of Romans and Alexandrians are also mentioned in papyri, for instance 
in spp iv , 58-83 (Arsinoites 73); and two centuries later in P.Oxy. XL 4915 (Oxyrhynchus 
268-71). 

64 This Lucius was probably a villager from Philadelphia, and cooperated with the tax collec¬ 
tor Nemesion. See Hanson, Egyptians 135, with note 10 for documentary references. 

65 Hanson, Ancient literacy 189-91. The term apolusimos probably implies “to be exempted 
from performing certain liturgical duties outside the estate,” see Kehoe, Management and 
investment on estates in Roman Egypt during the early Empire 50-4. 

66 According to Hanson, Egyptians 139-40, the use of the ethnics Ioudaios and Araps in the 
tax archive from Philadelphia suggests that these groups were not integrated into the life 
of the village. 
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administrative description for an inhabitant of the new province. 67 This re¬ 
sulted in the introduction of the term Saracen to indicate the people who 
were considered Arabs before the creation of the Roman province. 68 The new 
meaning of Arabia as a Roman province is reflected in papyri from the Babatha 
archive. 69 

To date, the only other papyrological attestations of the ethnicon Araps in 
the Roman period date to the second and third centuries. One is a bilingual 
contract of sale of a slave, who is specified as ysvi Apctfhaaav (“an Arab by 
race”); Arabissa is added as a specification of her race. 70 The other one is an 
accounting document listing income and expenses. The ethnicon Arabissa is 
added to the name Aibe, who is further qualified as a door keeper. Although it 
cannot be stated with certainty, it is possible that Aibe was a slave. 71 It seems 
that in these cases the ethnicon had an ethnic rather than an administrative 
meaning. Also, in both documents the ethnicon was applied differently from 
its use as identifier for women in the Ptolemaic era. 


3 Other Uses 

To other uses of “Arab-,” I attribute objects that are qualified in papyri as “Arab/ 
Arabic’” ( arabikos ) and compositions of the word “Arab-”. Only a few objects 
in papyri are qualified as arabikos. A letter from the Zenon archive mentions 
that two hypozygia arabika (“Arabic beasts of burden”) have been sent to the 
king. 72 In a document from the Roman era, a list of items mentions one pair 
of periknemidon dermantinon zeugos arabikon (“Arabic leather shin guards”). 73 
From the Byzantine period, arab[ika appears in a list of household utensils, re¬ 
ferring to some type of jar. 74 Not mentioning their Arabic origin, but illustrative 


67 MacDonald, Arabs, Arabias, and Arabic 297-303. 

68 MacDonald, Arabs, Arabias, and Arabic 297; MacDonald, On Saracens 3-5. 

69 P.Yadini. 

70 P.Oxy. xli, 2951, 23 (Oxyrhynchus, 267). The document is written in Latin and Greek. 

71 P.Palau. Rib. 50,13 (= SB xn 11169) (unknown provenance, 175). In the note to line 13, the 
editor hints at this possibility. 

72 P.Cair. Zen. 1 59075 (= SB in 6719) (Philadelphia, 257). Letter to Zenon about sending of 
foreign animals to the king. Among them are Arabian hypozygia. 

73 P.Lond. 11 191 (264) (unknown provenance, 103-17. 

74 SB xx, 14528 (v-vi ) = P.Flor. xix 1, pp. 137-44 no. 1. However, the editor notes that arabikos 
may point to either origin or quality. 
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of connections between Egypt and the Arabian Peninsula, are attestations of 
spices, gum, and aromatics. 75 

Illustrative, too, are references to camels. Camels appear in some 200 Greek 
papyri, usually as beasts of transport. 76 Camels were bred and sold in the vil¬ 
lages of Soknopaiou Nesos and Dionysias in the Fayyum, but it is unlikely that 
these villages alone would produce all the camels that were in use in Egypt. 77 
No doubt, camels also came to Egypt from elsewhere. 78 Perhaps evidence for 
the importation of camels is found in some Greek papyri: one document con¬ 
tains a contract of sale of a kameton arrena arabikon (“Arabic male camel”), 
and several such contracts specify the camels as having an arablkos charakter 
(“Arabic marking”). 79 

When attested in papyri, branding of camels is sometimes done with Greek 
letters. 80 Several documents attesting camels with Arabic markings are con¬ 
nected to the same person, Panouphis, son of Panouphis. This man paid a tax 
for a female camel that was “marked with Arabic marks,” in one case the marks 


75 P.Ant. 32 (339). This is a list by a strategos of the Diospolites about returns for the patri- 
monium, a department of the imperial private treasury. Several items are listed, among 
which lines 25-31 mention “types of aromatikon (“aromatics”) and ... kommeds (“gum”) ... 
and malabathron (“cinnamon”).” psi 12.1264 ( IV ) mentions a Palladios, hypodektes aroma- 
tikon, an official in charge of the (trade in?) aromatics. He sent different types of spices 
from the Antaiopolites. bgu xiii, 2357; bgu xix, 2789; P.Sakaon 67, 1 . n. The items were 
from the southern part of Arabia (where people did not self-identify as Arabs) or they 
may have been imported from India, transported via Arabia. 

76 Adams, Land transport in Roman Egypt especially 49-56,98,105-10. 

77 Jordens, A., Sozialstrukturen im Arbeitstierhandel des kaiserzeitlichen Agypten 37-100, 
esp. 62-79 and, for the breeding and sale of camels, 63 and 78. 

78 Bagnall, The camel, the wagon, and the donkey in later Roman Egypt 3, postulates that 
camels were introduced on a large scale under Ptolemy 11, from his Palestinian resources. 
Forbes, Studies in ancient technology 11, Leiden 1993, argues in the section “The coming 
of the camel,” 193-214, that camels were imported from Arabia. Adams, Land transport, 
Jordens, Sozialstrukturen 63; Winnicki, Late Egypt 324-5 notes that “Initially these ani¬ 
mals were kept by Arabs, but no precise data on this is available.” 

79 A kamelon arrena arabikon (“Arabic male camel”) is mentioned in bgu i, 13, 4 (= MChr. 
265) (289 Ce). The documents referring to "marked camels” are without exception toll 
receipts or contracts of sale. For a list of papyrological attestations of camels with Arabic 
marks, see P.Gen. 1 29, 8-9 (2nd ed.) 29 8-gn. (nb: instead of bgu iv 1087, read bgu iv 
1088 there). The other references are: bgu xi 2106 (142); P.Genf. 1 (2nd ed.) 30; P.Grenf. 11 
50a; bgu 11 453 (= MChr. 144,154 ce (P.Genf. 1 [2nd ed.] has 144); P.Brook. 7 (= sb vi 9640). 

80 For a list of camels with brands, see P.Vindob. Worp 9. Contra his premise that the Greek 
letters were abbreviations of the names of the first owner, see P.Gen. 1 (2nd ed.) 35 7m 
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were on the camel’s right thigh. 81 bgu xi 2106 is translated “die mit arabischen 
Buchstaben gezeichnet ist.” 82 If, as this translation suggests, this hints at the 
use of written language, it is impossible to identify whether the letter type used 
was Nabataean, Aramaic, or another Semitic script. In fact, the use of the Greek 
verb charattw (lsj: “to seal,” “to brand”) and the noun charagma (lsj: “any 
mark engraved, imprinted, branded”) does not reveal whether a script or some 
type of decoration was used. The same terminology is used in cases of Greek 
brandings, which appear—if these are specified—to represent Greek letters. 83 
Whatever the appearance or meaning of the Arabic markings may have been, 
it is clear that they were perceived as different from Egyptian or Greek mark¬ 
ings, and that the label “Arabic” was suitable and would be recognized. 

If these qualifications do point to foreign or imported camels, these attesta¬ 
tions can be taken as proof for the existence of camel trade between Arabs and 
inhabitants of Egypt, although little can be said about the nature and frequen¬ 
cy of such contacts, or even of the provenance of these trade partners. All doc¬ 
uments mentioning Arabic camels or Arabic markings are dated between 137 
and 152 ce, the exception being a sale-contract of an Arabic camel for military 
purposes dated to 289 ce. 84 This suggests not so much that these importations 
were chronologically limited but rather is an example of papyrological whim¬ 
sicality resulting from chronologically and geographically limited evidence. 85 

Finally, there are two function designations that merit attention: arabarches 
(“commander/chief of Arabs”) and arabotoxotes (“Arab archer”). Both terms 
may have originated from a real connection to Arabs. In papyri, arabarches 


81 bgu iv 1088 (11 April and 27 June 142 ce), both paid at the gate of Soknopaiou Nesos for 
the eremojylakia for “importing” a female camel. Custom receipts for the same Panouphis, 
son of Panouphios are preserved in P.Grenf. 11 50a (11 April 142 ce ), P.Lond. 11 307, p. 84 (8 
September 145 ce), and probably P.Grenf. n 50m (156), P.Lond. in 1266b (156 ce), 1266a 
(158 ce), bgu vi 2106 (142 ce). 

82 Tax receipt for the same camel as in bgu iv 1088; P.Grenf. 11 50a. 

83 For example: kecharagmenen ... bgu i 153. For other attestations, see the list in P.Vindob. 
Worp 9, to which should be added SB xvi 12752; SB xx 14221; P.Prag. 11 155; P.Oxy. lviii 
3915 (mentioning two brands, but without specifying these). In some documents more 
than one brand is referred to. Probably this would be an attempt to make identification of 
the camel absolutely clear. 

84 bgu 113. In this document, the camel is stated to be “Arabic” in line 4, and “without mark¬ 
ings” in line 8. 

85 The provenance of most of the relevant documents, the village Soknopaiou Nesos, was 
annexed by the desert in the third century. Moreover, appearances of camels in the third 
century drop in comparison to the earlier one. 
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is attested as a designation of an official, 86 as a personal name, 87 or as a geo¬ 
graphical denotation outside Egypt. 88 There are about a dozen attestations of 
arabarch.es as a function designation in texts from the first through to the sev¬ 
enth centuries. There are multiple interpretations of the term arabarches. In the 
most recent discussion of the term, Johannes Kramer pointed out that in literary 
sources, where it is only attested for the first century ce, the term arabarches 
(or its variant alabarches) denotes an office in Alexandria occupied by leading 
Jews. 89 Byzantine legal contexts show it to have been a high financial office. 90 
The term also appears in papyri, but somewhat differently, either denoting a 
high financial official responsible for taxation of the use of a land route or local 
officials. 91 The view that in Roman Egypt arabarchai were important provincial 
officials is also confirmed in Fabienne Burkhalter’s contribution on the topic. 92 
To her list of arabarchai a tenth name may be added: Joannes, who appears in 
a document belonging to the archive of Dioskoros. 93 

Based on the semantics of the term arabarches (“commander/chief of 
Arabs”), 94 Kramer explains that the term originated with desert escorts, 
who were originally or mostly recruited from Arabs, and commanded by an 
arabarches . 95 However, Burkhalter, who is silent about an underlying ethnic 


86 See P.Paramone 17 (Herakleopolites, vn) for attestations. 

87 In P.Mich. v 323 and its duplicates 324, 325, and psi vm 903 (Tebtynis, 47); O.Bodl. 11 
1516 (Thebes, 184); O.Bodl. 11 2088 (Thebes, 303); O.Bodl. 11 2269 (Thebes, hi); O.Leid. 302 
(provenance unknown, ii-m); O.Stras. 525 (Thebes, 11); psi iv 305 (Oxyrhynchus, in— 
iv); SB xiv 11725 (Thebes, in); SB xiv 11741 (Thebes, in); SB xxii 15515 (Omboi, 74). One 
epigraphical attestation in Bulletin epigraphique 1974,703,3. For Arabarches as a personal 
name, see http://www.trismegistos.org/nam/detail.php?record=8724. 

88 P.Dura 20 (in the village Paliga, near Dura-Europos, 121). 

89 Kramer, Von derPapyroiogie zurRomanistik 175-8. 

90 Kramer, Von der Papyroiogie 178-9. 

91 Kramer, Von der Papyroiogie 179-81; see also Morelli in P.Par. 17, p. 192. 

92 Burkhalter-Arce, Les fermiers de l’arabarchie 41-54. 

93 P.Cair. Masp. n 67166 (Antinoopolis, 568). 

94 Kramer, Von der Papyroiogie 181-2, refutes the suggested meaning “overseer of Arabia 
(= the eastern desert),” which would imply governance over a geographical area. In favor 
of his etymological explanation would be comparison with terms as Asiarch: the paral¬ 
lel form would be *Arabiarch. I am not convinced by Kramer’s argumentation that “aus- 
serhalb von Agypten wusste aber niemand, dass auch der Landstrich zwischen Nil und 
Rotem Meer den Namen Arabia trug.” (p. 182) As Kramer himself noticed, this was already 
described as such by Strabo xvii 1.30. Moreover, Burkhalter, Les fermiers 50 mentions the 
fact that Cicero, Epist.AdAtt. 1117.3 refers to Pompey as Arabarches suggests that the term 
was already used in Ptolemaic Egypt. 

95 Kramer, Von der Papyroiogie 182-3. 
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implication, instead explains the term from a geographical point of view: 
"... les arabarchai exerqaient leur function sur tout le territoire egyptien qu’on 
appelait Arabia.” 96 If the term had had an original ethnic connection indeed, it 
was certainly lost by the Roman or Byzantine era. 97 

There are over twenty papyrological attestations of arabotoxotai (“Arab 
archers”). 98 The earliest references to these arabotoxotai (“Arab archers”) date 
to 86 bce 99 and deal with the payment of grain to 20 arabotoxotai accompany¬ 
ing a certain Kastor in the Heracleopolite nome. The large number of arabo¬ 
toxotai suggests they constituted some kind of guard to protect Kastor, who 
held a place of some prominence in the administration, given his title suggenes 
(“kinsman/relative”) and his position as a deputy dioiketes . 100 Apart from these 
Ptolemaic examples, the documents date to the Roman period, mostly to the 
second and third centuries. In most cases, they do not reveal much about their 
tasks, although from some it can be derived that arabotoxotai had policing du¬ 
ties, acted as toll officers, and could be involved in levying and/or transferring 
money at the custom houses in villages in the Arsinoite nome. Apart from the 
element arab-, nothing suggests that these officials were selected from Arabs; 
Honigman has argued that the ethnic designation was hctive and that the term 
rather points to their armor. 101 


After the Islamic Conquest 

How did the Islamic conquest affect the presence of “Arabiaca” in Greek 
papyri? One may expect that the coming of Muslims and their settlement 
in Egypt would result in intensified trade contacts between Egypt and the 


96 Burkhalter-Arce, Les fermiers de l’arabarchie 47. She corroborates this view with the par¬ 
allel use of the term timenarches for tax collectors from limen Mempheos. 

97 Abd-el-Ghany, The Arabs in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt 233-42; Honigman, Les divers 
sens 68-9; 

98 Abd-el-Ghany, The Arabs in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt; Honigman, Les divers sens 
68-9; Hennig, Arabotoxotai und Eremophylakes im romischen Agypten; bgu xviii 2750 
and 2751 (Herakleopolites, 86 bce) with appendix iv, pp. 121-2. 

99 bgu xvii 2750 and 2751. 

100 bgu xvi 112750 and 2751. To the title syggenes see Mooren, TheAulic tituiature in Ptolemaic 

Egypt- 

101 Honigman, Les divers sens 68-9. Abd-el-Ghany, The Arabs in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt 
239-4 1 ; Hennig, Arabotoxotai und Eremophylakes 275-6. Otto also argued that the term 
had nothing to do with ethnicity, Otto, Priester und Tempel im hellenistischen Agypten 
11,188 (P.Amh. 11 77 shows an Egyptian priest becoming arabotoxotes). 
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Arabian Peninsula, with more Arabic products entering Egypt. If such a thing 
happened, it is not visible in the Greek papyri, at least if this is looked after by 
the linguistic criterion of “Arab-”. 

Most attestations of Arab- and its derivations in this period refer to the 
Arsinoite village of Arabon. 102 The administrative and cultural consequences 
of the Islamic conquest are visible in Greek documents. In papyri datable to 
after the conquest, one finds Greek transcriptions of Arabic administrative 
titles (such as amir, amiralmoumnln), increased use of Arabic personal names, 
the use of the basmala, and the introduction of new words and terms. The 
Greek terms used to designate the new group in power are moagaritai and 
Sarakenoi. Of these, moagaritai is found only in post-conquest Greek docu¬ 
ments. This could be a Greek transcription of the Arabic self-designation 
muhajirun . 103 The term Sarakenos had been used in previous times, and ap¬ 
parently also became one of the designations of the Muslims. 104 The noun and 
adjective Araps and arabikos now also became associated with the new ruling 
group. The scribes of the Greek documents distinguished these dominant out¬ 
siders from their own group by means of these labels, which seem to have been 
interchangeable to them. 105 

Clearly related to the new political situation is the expression “xar’ ”Apa( 3 aq” 
(“according to Arabs”) and “xard Eapaxqvouq” (“according to Saracens”), which 
represent Islamic hijra dating in the Greek papyri. 106 In this context, its rela¬ 
tion to the new political situation is unambiguous. These dating formulas are 
always combined with the Byzantine practice of dating documents according 
to indiction years. The texts are silent about the reason for insertion of the Arab 
date. They may be interpreted as a mechanism for documentary facility; that 
is to say, as additions or counterparts added for completeness for both Greek/ 
Byzantine/Coptic and Arabic scribes and users of the documents. They might 


102 E.g. spp x 134; 180 (Arsinoites, vii-viii). Note that this does not inform on a real presence 
of Arabs. 

103 The earliest dated Greek document referring to moagaritai are sb vm 9755 (642 ce; here 
spelled payapiTai); sb vi 9576 (643 ce) and cpr xxx 11 (643-4 ce). For a discussion of the 
term, see Ragib, Une ere inconnue d’Egypte musulmane 190-1. 

104 For the term Sarakenos in pre-Islamic papyri, see Mayerson, The Word Saracen, who ar¬ 
gues that the meaning of the term changed from “nomadic Arab” to “occupied and settled 
Arab.” Quote from p. 287. 

105 Cf., for example, kat’Arabas etous in P.Ness. 60-6 and etous Sarakenon in sb i 5609. 

106 Worp, Hegira years in Greek, Greek-Coptic and Greek-Arabic papyri 107-15; Bagnall 
and Worp Chronotogical systems of Byzantine Egypt Appendix 1, 300-12. Christides, 
Continuation 54. 
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have been optional additions left to the individual’s scribe’s discretion or the 
new authorities might have mandated that they be included in the texts. 

Besides this insertion in the date formula, there are only few references to 
arabikos postdating the Arab conquest. W.Chr. 24 (= P.Lond. 1 32) preserves 
a travel permit in which a high official who issued the document states that 
“we have used the present slgllllon (“sealed document”) [in Arabic and] Greek 
letters,” meaning that the permit was written in Arabic and Greek. 107 In such 
a context, the word “Arabic” clearly refers to the Arabic language used in the 
preserved document. The script used in the Arabic document referred to in 
W.Chr. 24 would of course be very different from the “Arabic characters” used 
to mark the camels in the Roman period. 108 

Less clear are two references in Greek documents from the archive of 
Basileios, the pagarch of Aphrodito. In RLond. 1434, an account of 714-6 ce, 
which is related to RLond. 1435, the entry in line 229 reads:"... delivered for the 
price of the items listed below for the maintenance and the keep of his horses 
of an Arabic ( arabi kl ' ou '>) notary, who is present with the most famous pagarch 
for two months....” 109 It is unclear if arabikos here means “Arabic-writing” or 
“Muslim.” A similar use is RLond. iv 1447, line 140, where an Arabic name is 
followed by the qualification “Ara( ) notary of the governor.” Probably the ab¬ 
breviation should be supplemented as arabikos and means “Arabic-writing.” 
This is likely as the name of the scribe is Arab and as the addition of arabikos 
is used in contrast with other scribes, who had Coptic names and may be as¬ 
sumed to have written in Greek as they were stated to be in the service of some 
chartoularii (“keeper of archives”), who worked on the pagarchy level. 110 

In P.Lond. rv 1375, from the same dossier, the governor Qurra b. Sharik, or¬ 
ders Basileios in a letter to collect “articles for the maintenance of us [Qurra] 
and the officials who are with us, both Arabs and Christians, and of various 


107 W.Chr. 24 (698 CE?, provenance unknown), 1 . 9-10:7rpop to SvjXov stvai xa> 7rapovTi aryiTAlcp 
EXpvjcrapsSfa xotp te] [ApajBixok] (xai) 'ETXvjvixotp ypappaarv. Note that “in Arabic” is 
restored. 

108 Note that it is unknown whether the “Arabic markings” on camels represent some form of 
decoration or script. If the markings on the camels represented a script indeed, the sort of 
script and language implied by arabikos must have been very different from the arabikois 
grammasi in the travel permit. 

109 P.Lond. iv 1434, 1 . 229; P.Lond. iv 1447, line 140 Arabic name, followed by Ara( ) notariou 
tou symboulou. 

110 Chartoularii served in the pagarch’s staff; see Grohmann (1964) 126. For Copts as scribes, 
e.g. P.Lond. iv 1447,137: ’Atto Ku(pco) voT(aplco) 'Iowx evS(o^ou) xcfp(Tou)k(apbu). 
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persons for twelve months....” 111 Here the word Arabes is clearly use in opposi¬ 
tion to christianoi. The “various persons” could be people who were requisi¬ 
tioned for forced labor or services for the Muslims, for whose allowances the 
villages needed to pay. So, these persons needed to be reimbursed, but were 
not part of the staff of Arabs and Christians. The labels Araps and christianos 
indicate a religious contrast between the groups. Both groups were involved in 
the administration of the province, which hints at Qurra’s inclusion of a cultur¬ 
ally different group rather than his exclusion of it from administration and gov¬ 
ernance. This would facilitate the smooth running of the administration and 
easy communication between the rulers and their culturally-differing subjects. 

The last attestation to be discussed here concerns a unique specification of 
fodder/hay as “Arabian” in an account from Aphrodito. 112 In his note to line 84, 
Bell suggests that hay would have been imported from Arabia and then sent 
to Fustat, but this seems strange. In the same note (and also in P.Lond. iv 
1347, note to line 14), Bell further remarks that the hay “should be measured 
in arourae.” References to chlor° u chor f (ou) followed by ar° u , an abbreviation 
for arourai, appear in the same text in line 45. This same expression chl(orou) 
chort(ou) ar(ourai) also occurs in P. Lond. iv 1347, line 14, in P.Lond. iv 1433,35, 
and in P.Ross.Georg. iv 25, 2. Could arabik 011 in P.Lond. iv 1435, line 84 be er¬ 
ratic for ar°“? It would be a remarkable mistake. However, equally remarkable 
would be the intentional use of arabikos in this context, an attestation that, if 
the reading is correct, is unique in the Greek papyri. A third possibility is that 
Arabikou qualified a following substantive. However, due to a gap in the papy¬ 
rus, only the first letter of the following word, which is kappa, is visible. 


Conclusion 

The Greek papyri from pre-conquest Egypt show that “Arab” and its deriva¬ 
tives were in common usage. Arabia and Arab- designated several geographical 
areas in Egypt. Apparently, the concept of a distinct (outside) people, group, 


111 P.Lond. iv 1375 (Aphrodito, 710), 1 . 5-7: imep xip% xcov u7rox£x[aY[i£vcov] siSaiv’ Scmdvvjp 
vjpExspap’ xal xa>v auvovxcov vjpiv u’Troupyaiv ApdjBcov xs xal Xpiaxiavaiv xal 8ia<popcov 
npoacbnuv’. Translation by Bell, Translations of the Greek Aphrodito papyri ii, 376. Note 
that in 1379,1.1 and 5, the word amaiiitai is used instead of hypourgoi. 

112 P.Lond. iv 1435,84 (Aphrodito, 715-6) has/k(copou) xopx(ou) Apa| 3 ix\o 0 / x[-ca.io]; P.Lond. 
iv 1433,35 (Aphrodito 707) readsxkcop\ou/ xopx(ou) dpou(paiv) y and P.Ross. Georg, iv 25,2 
(Aphrodito, vm) readsxk(copou) xopx(ou) dpou(pcov) 8. 
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or region was familiar enough to confer its name to geographical places (small 
and large) and persons, either as members of an ethnic or status group, as in¬ 
dication of a different culture or occasionally as a personal name. The docu¬ 
ments also reveal trade connections between Egypt and Arabia, although the 
intensity of these can only be guessed. 

As governments changed, so did policies concerning social groups. 
In the Ptolemaic period, Arabes constituted a favored minority group. Under 
the Romans they lost this position and—perhaps as a consequence—are less 
visible in the papyrological documentation. After the Islamic conquest Amps 
or arablkos changed meaning, and the few attestations henceforward were 
associated with the new rulers of Egypt. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Writing Exercises from Early Islamic Bawit 
(With an Appendix by Alain Delattre) 


Lajos Berkes 


The papyrus presented here is a fragment that is probably intact at the top, 
almost complete at the bottom and on the left side (see A. Delattre’s introduc¬ 
tion in the appendix), but broken off on the right side. 1 The sheet was used 
transversa charta. The writing runs on the front side against the fibers, and par¬ 
allel to them on the back. The fragment preserves writing in Coptic and Greek 
on both sides. It is, however, difficult to distinguish the different handwritings 
at first sight. The sheet was first used for writing a letter in Coptic. On the back, 
we find the address of the letter. After the letter was sent and received it was 
reused for writing exercises in Greek and partially in Coptic. The structure of 
the document can be summarized as follows (the Coptic lines of the letter are 
numbered as C1-C7, see Table 2.1). 

An edition of the Coptic letter is offered below as an appendix. The letter 
is addressed to a monastic superior. The name of the sender is not preserved 
in the address. The content, however, makes it very likely that we are dealing 
with a piece from the internal correspondence of a monastery. This monastery 
is almost certainly the well-known monastery of Apa Apollos at Bawit. The 
Heidelberg collection contains several papyri from this monastery and the ex¬ 
ercises refer to villages in the Hermopolite nome, in which the monastery was 
located; in addition, a prosopographical connection links the letter with an¬ 
other document from Heidelberg (P.Heid. Kopt. Inv. 98) that comes from Bawit 
(see the introduction to the appendix). 


1 The research on which the present paper is based was supported by the project otka nn 
104 456 (Classical Antiquity, Byzantium and Humanism. Critical Editions of Latin and Greek 
Sources with Commentary). I thank Prof. Andrea Jordens for permitting the publication of 
this papyrus. I am grateful to Dr. Alain Delattre for his corrections and suggestions both dur¬ 
ing the conference and later, and I would like to thank Dr. Nikolaos Gonis for commenting 
on a draft of this paper. References to Greek papyri are given according to the Checklist of 
Editions of Greek, Latin, Demotic, and Coptic Papyri, Ostraca, and Tablets (http://library 
.duke.edu/rubenstein/scriptorium/papyrus/texts/clist_papyri.html). 
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table 2.1 Physicalformat ofP.Heid. Kopt. inv. 153 


R: 


V: (turned by 180 0 ): 

1 

(M. 1) 

10 


Ci 


11 


2 


12 


C2 


13 


C 3 


14 


3 

(M. 2) 

15 


C 4 


16 


4 


17 

(M. 3) (M. 2) 

C 5 


18 

(m. 3 ) 

5 


19 

(M. 2) 

C6 


20 

(m. 3 ) 

6 

(M.i) 

21 


7 


C7 

(original rotation) 

8 


22 

(M. 2) 

9 


23 



After the document was received in the monastery, it was reused for writing 
exercises. There are three different Greek hands practicing several documen¬ 
tary formulas on both sides of the papyrus. The way the exercises were done is 
common: the interlinear and other free spaces of a previously inscribed sheet 
were reused. 2 There are also other examples for writing exercises from Bawit. 3 
All three hands seem to be fairly skillful, as evidenced by the use of ligatures 
and abbreviations. The character of the handwritings points to the mid-late- 
seventh century ce and aspects of the text demonstrate that it was certainly 
written after the Islamic conquest of Egypt (see below). Our document shows 
how the chancellery of a monastic community worked in the first decades 
after the conquest. The Coptic-speaking monks continued to use Greek as 
a language of administration and legal business, a situation that was slowly 
changing. 4 


2 See, e.g., Harrauer and Sijpesteijn, P.Princ. ii 96, and Schreibiibungen 115-6. 

3 E.g. P.Mon. Apollo 58 a-c (seventh-eighth century); P.Mon. Apollo 59 a-b (a=P.Bawit 
Clackson 57; seventh century); P.Bawit Clackson 76 (eighth century); P.Louvre Bawit 64 
(seventh-eighth century). 

4 On the use of Greek and Coptic in Bawit see A. Delattre, P.Brux. Bawit, 133-40. 
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The first hand appears on the recto at the top in lines 1 and 2 and at the 
bottom in lines 6-9. The first line contains only an obscure abbreviation that 
probably signifies a measure; the second line is, however, of some interest, 
ft contains an entry connected to taxation: “from the topos Kabanna, for the 
demosia (taxes) of the fifteenth indiction, seven keratia of gold, that is only 
7 keratia ( 1 .2).” The formulation of this phrase echoes contemporary fiscal doc¬ 
uments, such as tax accounts or receipts. The word topos can refer to a monas¬ 
tery, but in this context it most likely denotes a land unit. Topoi also show up in 
monastic accounts, where they clearly refer to holdings (see notes on 1 .2). The 
exercises of the first hand at the bottom of the recto are rather obscure. The 
reading of these parts is difficult because of the fragmentary state of the pa¬ 
pyrus and the character of the exercises, since the scribe sometimes practices 
only certain letters, as in 1 . 8. There is also some scribbling in Coptic; see, for 
example, line 6 (see notes ad locum). 

The second hand appears on both sides: on the recto between lines 3 and 5, 
and on the verso in lines 10 to 18 and 22 to 23. The Greek exercises on this side of 
the papyrus are written in 180-degree rotation compared to the address of the 
letter. The practice phrases of the second hand are modeled on a Greek docu¬ 
ment, most likely on a loan or a sale on delivery. The scribe writes the introduc¬ 
tory phrases of the document several times. We find the names and the place 
of residence of the contracting parties (see 1.5 and 1.15) and the first phrases of 
the main body of the text ( 1 . 9). There is also a reference to 6 artabai ( 1 .10). The 
document is referred to as an asphaleia (deed of security), which is quite com¬ 
mon in this period. Sometimes the scribe only started to write a word and did 
not finish it, as in lines 4 and 14. In lines 16-7 the words being practiced have 
remained obscure to me. 

The phrases on which the exercises were based may be reconstructed, as 
far as possible, as follows. A certain Emis sent his “greetings to the most admi¬ 
rable brother, son of Menas from the village Tertempsymbe of the Hermopolite 
nome.” Then he probably continued: “ 1 , the aforementioned Emis, agree by this 
my deed of security that 1 owe for my own pressing needs.” 5 The exact formu¬ 
lation of the model is hard to reconstruct, but the preserved phrases conform 
more or less to the patterns of contemporary legal documents. The third hand 
writes phrases of the same text, and an invocation in lines 17-9 and 20-1. 

To sum up so far, the papyrus contains a reused Coptic letter with exercis¬ 
es mainly in Greek from three different hands. One hand practices a phrase 


5 An approximate reconstruction of the first part of the Greek text could be:... to> SaupatricoTcrap 
d§£X<pa> ’Icoavvyj uicp Mvjvct ouro yuplou T£pT£p 4 )up| 3 v) X a T £lv - ofto^oyd) eyed Epip 6 7rpoy£ypapp£vop 
Sid rauTvjp pou xvjp £yypa<pou dcrtpaXdap jcoci xpscoard) dp 181 “? pou xai dvayxala? xpdotp...• 
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clearly deriving from fiscal documents, the other two hands write parts of a 
Greek contract, probably a loan or sale on deferred delivery, where a villager 
is involved. The fact that such exercises are written by scribes of a monastery 
is not surprising. Credit business was common both between monks and the 
monastery and inhabitants of neighboring villagers at Bawit. 6 Furthermore, 
monasteries had to organize the collection of their various tax shares among 
others from their landholdings. 7 

Two terminological features of the text render a dating of the papyrus to the 
post-conquest period certain. One of these is that the village of Tertempsymbe, 
residence of one of the contracting parties in the exercises, is referred to as a 
chorion in 1 . 5. Here, this term obviously means “village,” which makes a dat¬ 
ing to the Islamic period inevitable. Although the term was used widely in the 
Byzantine Empire to refer to villages, there are no instances for such use in 
Byzantine Egypt, where it referred predominantly to vineyards. 8 A new mean¬ 
ing for the word was introduced by the Muslim conquerors. As Jean Gascou 
has put it: 

... le terme de xwpiov est propre a Tadministration arabe qui, dans sa pra¬ 
tique fiscal, l’a superimpose, au plus tard avant le 8 janvier 643, a la to- 
ponomastique traditionelle, xcop] et parfois sroixiov. 11 ne s’agit pas d’un 
simple changement de vocabulaire. Les Arabes concevaient le x^piov 
comme l’unite d’assignation de leurs impots et requisitions. 9 

Thus, in the early Islamic period the term became virtually interchangeable 
with the usual Greek term for villages, kome. This ambiguity is attested very 
well in our document: the scribes use the terms chorion “fiscal unit” and kome 
“village” alternately, see lines 10, 14, and 17. 10 New terminology could gain 


6 On loans at Bawit, see Alain Delattre in P.Brux. Bawit, 249-52 and Benaissa, A usurious 
monk from the Apa Apollo monastery at Bawit 374-5 (with further references). 

7 See, e.g., the tax account from Bawit in P.Brux. Bawit 31 (seventh-eighth century). 

8 Bagnall, The date of P. Kell. 1, G. 62 and the meaning of /coplov 332. On the various mean¬ 
ings of the term see the summary (with further references) in Drew-Bear, Le nome 
Hermopolite 42. 

9 Gascou, Notes critiques: P.Prag. 1 87, P.Mon. Apollo 27, P.Stras. vn 660 247. See also 
Gascou, De Byzance a l’lslam: Les impots en Egypte apres la conquete arabe, a propos de 
K. Morimoto, The fiscal administration of Egypt in the Early Islamic period 104. Morelli 
wonders whether the term had had a similar meaning in Byzantine Egypt; see CPR 30, 59. 

10 The same ambiguity is attested in cpr 24.31.12-13 (Arsinoite/Heracleopolite, Mid-second 
half of the seventh century): p[o]yeuc 70 v ia Exdar[ou] xcp(?[l]ou (xod) toit[o]u (xal) Eojojoy 
[au]T[&T]e[a>?] 17 rap&T[a>] v)Yoyp[e(vcp)T]^[7] xcoprj [y and 15-16: Edv^yjTf|croo’iv(l.^y)Tf)crao’iv) 
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ground only slowly, and scribes outside the circle of the clerks of the Muslim 
administration only got used to it slowly. 

The second point of interest is the invocation in 1 .19: “In the name of God” 
(t £v ovojpcm tou @eou). This phrase is not attested in Greek documents of 
Byzantine Egypt. It appears first after the Arab conquest, overwhelmingly in 
documents issued by the authorities. 11 The expression is usually thought to be 
the Greek translation of the basmala . 12 Nevertheless, as bilingual protocols 
show, the full translation of the basmala is: ev ovopcra tou 0sou tou EXsqpovoq xai 
<piXav 0 pwn:ou. 13 Furthermore, there are explicitly Christian invocations with the 
same opening, all postdating the Islamic conquest. These are the types 2 1 and 
2 O in the typology of Bagnall and Worp: 14 

- 2 I: ev ovopcra tou 0eou raTpoq xai ufou xai ayfou irvEupcrax; Tvjp aylap TpiaSop 
(Apollonpolite Heptakomias [Bala’izah] and Hermonthite names) 

- 2 O: ev ovopcra tou 0sou xai tou ulou xai tou aylou nvEupaTop (Hermonthite 
no me) 

A related phrase is ev ovopcm tou 0eou ravTOxpcrropop (Aphrodito, Apollonopolite 
nome, Hermonthite nome), which surprisingly shows up in texts issued by 
Muslim officials—also outside Egypt. 15 In Bawit, two other documents attest 


tovtoioutov oi8[v)pov] £upio’XETaidvEW.£i7ra)p7ioipaTa)vy)YouyE(vcov) Ej<:(dcr)T(ou)xtpp[lo]y and 
P.Ross. Georg. 3.53.8 and (Arsinoiton Polis, 674-5): xcopvjp Kouvou and 20: xw(plou) Kcavou. 

11 E.g. psi 15.1570 (Apollonopolis, 652/667/682), 1. 

12 Bagnall and Worp, Chronological systems 99-100: “Our formula 2I, however, has clearly 
been influenced by the Bismillah. Furthermore, there is a similar but shorter formula, i.e. 
ev ovopcm tou 0eou mzvToxpaTopop....” See also Roger Remondon in notes on P.Apoll. 4.1: 
“+ ev 6v[6p]cm tou 0[eou] : melange du chrisme chretien et de la formule arabe ... Les 
papyrus d’Edfou nous montrent que l’expression ev ovopcm tou 0eou ne se rencontre que 
dans les documents etablis par les bureaux de l’emir.” 

13 See the formularies collected by Adolf Grohmann in his introduction to CPR 3, 

pp. XXVII-XLVIII. 

14 Bagnall and Worp, Chronological systems 100-1 and 105. 

15 To the evidence listed in Bagnall and Worp, Chronological systems 100, the following docu¬ 
ment may be added: P.Ross. Georg. 5.11 (Provenance unknown, eighth century), 1. This 
invocation is also used in texts issued by Arab officials in Nessana: P.Nessana 63 (675) 
4; P.Nessana 71 (seventh century); P.Nessana 72 (684); P.Nessana 73 (683). The evidence 
for this phrase from the Hermonthite nome has been discussed by Cromwell, ’Ev ovopcra 
tou 0eou tou iravToxpaTopop. Variational and specificity in Christian invocation formulae 
fromjeme. 
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similar phrases. We encounter ev ovopcra tou 0eou in a loan contract from the 
eighth century—probably again as a writing exercise. 16 Furthermore, a sale 
from 849 has the invocation ev ovopcm tou 0eou xai ^coTqpoq (1. awTqpoq) vjpwv 
’IyjffoC Xpiorou. 17 Since the phrases practiced on the papyrus are often unfin¬ 
ished, it would be hard to argue that either one of the aforementioned expres¬ 
sions was meant. 

The recent study on Coptic invocations by Georg Schmelz and Sebastian 
Richter shows that pti nptut t intiOYTK, which is the Coptic counterpart of the 
Greek phrase ev ovopcra tou 0eou, is the most widespread invocation in Coptic 
documents. (This phrase may be attested in our text as well, see notes on 1 . 9.) 
They wonder whether the origins of this form go back to the Byzantine period, 
but it is hard to be certain on this matter since it is very difficult to determine 
precise dates for Coptic documents. They point out, however, that the phrase 
became extremely popular among Coptic scribes in the Islamic period. The 
main advantage of using this phrase would have been its neutrality, since it 
applied both to Muslims and Christians. 18 As for our document, the scribe’s 
model for this invocation might have been a fiscal document: phrases of such 
texts also show up on writing exercises in other monasteries. 19 

Since the post-conquest date of the papyrus has been established, one could 
try to further narrow down the date of the document. The Greek hand points 
to some time in the mid-late seventh century. Moreover, there is a reference to 
a fifteenth indiction in 1 .2. After the Arab conquest, the first fifteenth indiction 
fell in the years 656-7 and the next in 671-2. A dating to the next indiction 
cycle, to the years 686-7 or even to the subsequent one, 701-2, could be favored 
eventually due to some prosopographical connections of the original Coptic 
letter (see A. Delattre’s introduction in the appendix). 


16 P.Mon. Apollo 38.7. The phrase is out of context here. We may assume that the loan agree¬ 
ment was later reused for writing exercises. The low quality of the published image does 
not allow the differentiation of this line from the main body of the contract. 

17 B.L. Ms.Or. 6202, published in MacCoull, The Bawit contracts: Texts and translations 153- 
6. This invocation is not listed in Bagnall and Worp, Chronological systems 100-2, but is 
a variation of the introduction of their 4 A-D: ev ovoporn tou xuplou xou SscntOTOU Tvjctou 
Xpiorou tou 0 eou xat o’co'rijpop vjptiv. 4 A-D then adds Mary and the saints. 

18 Richter and Schmelz, Der spatkoptische Arbeitsvertrag P.Heid. inv. kopt. 541190. A cata¬ 
logue of Coptic invocations can be found ibid., 201-3. 

19 Gonis, Arabs, monks, and taxes: Notes on documents from Deir el-Bala’izah 217-8. 
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P.Heid. Kopt. inv. 153 (656-7 or 671-2 or 686-7 or 701-2) 
Bawit 

23cm x 12cm 


R: 


1 ] P( )Y() 

2 ]...9ioi) x6tr(ou) Ka|3ccvva u(7i£p) Sv]po(oxMv) 7t£vSv)x(d)T(Y)?) iv§(ixxicovo<;) 

Xpu(o'oO) xEpaxia £7rxd yl(v£xou) jc£(pdxia) ? po(va) [ 

3 (M. 2.) 6poX]oy(«) syd> 6 7rpoy£ypap£vo? Sid xauxv]? pou Sip iypdfpou da-<pccX[£iap 

4 ] X£p( l ) v - opoXoyw iyw 6 7rpoy£ypap£vo(p} Sid (xai>)xv]p po(o), xoO 

'EppoujrouXtxou vopou X£p lv - op[o]X[oy« 

5 0oai] paatcoxaScp dSEXqjw ’lwd(vvy)) inw Mvjva djr6x(wpiou) T£px£pi[n}p|3'v]' x^P lv - 

opoXoyw iyw iyw 6 7 Tpo[y£ypapp£vop 

6 ] vac. (M. 1.) xXXx cpxyep neKgcoq oyN gi vac. [ 

7 vac. xXXx ep oy[ 

8 ] £ be £ £ be xXX[x x]XX[x ca 2. x]XX[x ca. 2]X xXXx cpxyep 

n[eKgcoq 


9 


] t inuoYTC cpxyep [ ] | 


V: (rotated by 180 0 ): 

10 vac. (M. 2.) [ca. 6].. dpx(d| 3 ca) 7 aro x(coplou), a. [.] x:«[p(v]p}?] xoO 'Epp[o]u7touXixou [ 

11 vac. (iy)u iyw 6 irpoyEypcipivop 8idxai>[xv]p 

12 ]. [..]. [..].. [ca.5] xoO 'EppoyTuouXixoy vop[o£>] x^piv. opoXo{Xo}yw iyw 6 7ipoy£ypcip£[vop 
13] aixa.. xoO vac. 

14 vac. dro x(wpiou), iv8((otx(covo?)) xw(pv]p} xal i(y)w xoO 'EppoyiuouXEixoi) vopou 

Xipiv. opoX(oyw) vac. 

15 dtto xvjp] aux(v)p) xwpvjp x( a ‘P £lv )vac. (iy)ypd9ou atxpaXia 7 iyw Epip, xod vac. 

XpEwaxw dp {p} iSiccp [ 

16 vac. xco 9 () on... xi.xou vac. 

17 (M. 3.) T]£px£pi(pi>V( 3 'v]' vac. (M. 2.).. 1. .pou dtto xvjp ccux(vjp) vac. xwpvjpxou aiix(oO) 

vopou x^piv. opoXoyw iyw [ 

18 (M. 3.) 'Ep] pi[ou] ttouXixou vopou vac. 

19 f ovojpaxi xou 0 £oO vac. (M. 2.) xipiv. opoXoyw iyw 6 TrpoyEypccpivop Sid xa[uxv]p 

20 (M. 3.) opo] Xo{Xo}yw iyw 6 7tpoy£ypapivop vac. 

21 ]. Sip ivpdqsou aatpaXiat; iyw Epip vac. 

22 (M. 2.)]. ('Eppoim)oiiXixoo vopouxipiv. opoXoyw iyw 6 Tupo[y£ypccppivop 

23 ] pou Sit; ivyptxtpov atxpaXlat; iyw Epip [ 


2 1 . rovrataiSotdfnjs 3,4,11,12,19-20 L TtpoyEypappEvop 3,21 1 . xijp 3,21,23 L £yypd<pou 4,5,12,14,17,19,22 
l.Xaipeiv 5 L Sapaaicoxcmp 10 epp[o]u7touXixou pap. 14 L 'EppouiroXixou 15,21,23 L dcrcpaXEiap 17 L Tspxspijiuvfiv], 
<p corrected from i|> 
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Translation 

R: “megala (?)... from the topos Kabanna for the demosia of the fifteenth indic¬ 
tion, seven keratia of gold, that is only 7 keratia." 

“(M. 2)... I, the aforementioned, agree by this my deed of security... greet¬ 
ing. I, the aforementioned, agree by this my; of the Hermopolite nome ; greeting. 
I agree... to the most admirable brother, John, son of Menas of the chorion of 
Tertempsymbe of the Hermopolite nome, greeting. I, I, the aforementioned...” 

“(M. 1) but they do your work... but...; from; from; but; but; but... but they 
do your work... God, they do...” 

V: “(M. 2)....6 artabai from the chorion ; ... village ( kome) (?); of the 
Hermopolite (nome) ... I, the aforementioned, by this ... of the Hermopolite 
nome greeting. I, the aforementioned, agree ... the ... of the chorion ; indiction 
(?); village (?); and I (?); of the Hermopolite nome greeting. I agree ... of the 
same village (kome); written deed; I, Emis, and I owe for my own (pressing 
need)...” 

“(M. 3) Tertempsynbe”; “(M. 2) ... of the same village of the same nome, 
greeting. I agree ...”; “(M. 3) (of) the Hermopolite nome; In the name of God....”; 
“(M. 2) greeting. I, the aforementioned, agree by this ...”; “(M. 3) I, the afore¬ 
mentioned, agree ... by this written deed of security; I, Emis”; “(M. 2)... of the 
Hermopolite nome greeting. I, the aforementioned, agree ... of mine deed of 
security; I, Emis...” 


Commentary 

1 P( )y( ) : This abbreviation could refer to the liquid measure mega. Megala 
are well attested in documents from Bawit; see, for example, P.Brux. Bawit 
passim. 

2 to 7u(ou) Kanawa: This toponym has been unattested so far. The term topos 

refers here to a land unit and not to a monastery; see Gonis, Hermopolite 
localities, esp. 182. The tax register P.Brux. Bawit 31 (seventh-eighth century) 
from Bawit similarly lists tax payments from topoi, i.e. land holdings of the 
monastery. 

7T£v§v]x(d)T(v]q): For this form cf. P.Cair. Masp. 1.67006V.102 (ca. 567): 
TUEVTExctTqq 1 v§ix(t(ovop). 

5 0au]paoTCOTCt§co aSskcpw: On this phrase see Federico Morelli on cpr 22.22.6. 
and Amphilochios Papathomas on cpr 25.18.4. 

TEpTEpJnipP'v]': Cf. T£pTEp<puV| 3 'v]' ini. 17. Another Hermopolite document, 
s b 20.4700, has the variant T£pTEp 4 , Ej 3 v) for this village name. The ed. pr. dates 
the papyrus to the sixth-seventh century, but the handwriting points rather 
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to the seventh century, probably the second half; see “Tafel 16” published 
with the ed. pr :: Sijpesteijn, Five Byzantine papyri. On this village, see the 
relevant entry of Trismegistos, “Places” (http://www.trismegistos.org/geo/ 
detail.php?tm=7557&i=2.). 

6 nWn cp^yep neugcoq: The origin and context of this phrase is unclear to 
me. 

9 ] t intiOY're: One could supply gtt nptut] nnuoYTe “in the name of God” or 
gM noycocp] MtiHOYre “by the will of God.” 

10 ] . dpx(d| 3 ai): The preserved traces make it difficult to read ct((tou) before 
dpx(d[ 3 ca). 

a ,[.]:The second letter maybe an co or a n, one might read doi[6]. 

15 Epip: This is the second attestation of this name, the other is P.Lond. 6.1914 
(335 [?])» 48 . 

16 tco 0 ( ) ai... ti tou: This sequence is unclear to me. Is it written in Greek or 
Coptic? Tco 0 () may stand for S(o) 0 (£v/xa). 

17 TjEpTepqju'v'P'v)': It seems that the scribe tried to correct the t[> to a 9; see 
notes to line 2. 

20 6po]Xo{Xo}yw: Traces of the first two letters seem to be careless attempts to 
write the sequence Xo in the same manner as in that which follows. Cf. also 
1.12. 
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Appendix: Lettre copte relative a un transport de ble 
(RHeid. Inv. Kopt. 153) 

Alain Delattre 

La lettre copte qui a send de support aux exercices etudies par L. Berkes est assez bien 
conservee, mais fragmentaire. La partie gauche du texte est quelque peu abimee; la 
partie droite manque. Comme souvent dans ce type de document, les details sont diffi- 
ciles a comprendre. Le texte doit selon toute vraisemblance etre rapproche d’une lettre 
copte de la meme collection, P.Heid. Inv. Kopt. 98, editee par H. Forster en 2009 20 , et 
dont j’ai essaye de montrer en 2010 qu’elle provient de Baouit 21 . Les deux papyrus sont 
en effet adresses a un certain Germane, decrit simplement comme un frere (iincon) 
dans Inv. Kopt. 98, et comme proestos dans notre document. 11 s’agit probablement 
de la meme personne, d’autant que les deux lettres portent sur des sujets similaires: 
elles font etat de quantites de ble, qu’il faut acheminer dans Inv. Kopt. 153 et qu’il faut 
cuire dans Inv. Kopt. 98. D’autres indices vont egalement dans le sens de l’hypothese 
que le texte provient de Baouit, comme le contexte monastique (le titre de proestos 
dans l’adresse), la provenance hermopolite de la reutilisation (voir supra la contribu¬ 
tion de L. Berkes) ou les particularites linguistiques de Moyenne-Egypte (p. ex. 1 . 3, 
TApcTtiCTNXooy). Par ailleurs, la collection d’Heidelberg contient du materiel de ce 
monastere, notamment le papyrus P. Clackson 36 et 40. Le document Inv. Kopt. 98 a 
ete acquis en 1897 par C. Reinhardt, tandis que Inv. Kopt. 153 serait entre dans la collec¬ 
tion en 1899, par l’intermediaire du meme personnage. Cette derniere information est 
pourvue d’un point d’interrogation dans l’inventaire. Le rapprochement entre les deux 
papyrus laisserait plutot penser que les deux documents ont ete acquis ensemble. 


20 Forster, Der vergessliche Monch und die Fiirsorge. Edition von P.Heidelberg K. 98. 

21 Delattre, P.Heid. inv. K. 98: une nouvelle lettre de Baouit ? 
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La lettre Inv. Kopt. 153 est done adressee au proestos Germane, e’est-a-dire un haut 
responsable du monastere 22 . Le nom est rare a Baouit: hormis dans quelques inscrip¬ 
tions sur le site 23 , on ne trouve que quatre attestations de cet anthroponyme dans les 
papyrus du site. Dans P.Mon. Apollo 1, 50, 2,16 et 23, un notaries de ce nom conclut un 
contrat en compagnie de deux autres moines; dans P.Bawit Clackson 21, P.Brux. Bawit 
1, et P.Lugd-Bat. xix 24, un certain Germanos est le superieur du monastere. En raison 
de la rarete du nom, ce dernier doit sans doute etre identifie avec le proestos de notre 
document (et done aussi le moine de P.Heid. Inv. Kopt. 98) 24 . 

Germane regoit ici des informations et des instructions relatives au transport 
d’une grande quantite de ble, une centaine d’artabes (cf. 1. 2), qui sera embarquee sur 
un ou des bateaux et dechargee dans un port (cf. 1 . 4). Le detail des operations nous 
echappe, de meme que l’identite du personnage qui est mentionne 1 . 5. Reste a deter¬ 
miner celle de l’expediteur. La lettre Inv. Kopt. 98, adressee egalement a Germane, a 
ete ecrite selon tout vraisemblance par le superieur du monastere, qui omet cepen- 
dant de mentionner le titre de son subordonne 25 . En depit de l’absence de formule de 
politesse initiale dans les deux documents, notre texte n’a pu etre ecrit par le meme 
expediteur: d’une part, la phraseologie est fort differente, et d’autre part l’expediteur 
designe le destinataire par l’expression tckhtcou, «ta fraternite », suggerant un rap¬ 
port d’egalite entre les deux personnages. La lettre a pu etre ecrite par un econome ou 
un second. Dans tous les cas, le document a du etre archive dans le bureau du proestos 
avant d’etre reutilise. 

P.Heid. Kopt. inv. 153 (fin septieme siecle ?) 

Bawit 
12 x 23 cm 

+ M^p[e]T[e]TNeiMe xe utxycu gricgxi mm ecoyTit ... | j 

j ± 7 ]..o.e epe itepTOB n[co]yo egHT ncoytn .. .[ | | 

ttepTOB Ncoyo TxpeTturrxXooY xe htsynoy epe t 6 km[tcon \ 

eye HepTOB 11x1 ecoYTN e<J>opeMCDC uti ioyuxbc eqT. [ | 


22 Dans les grands monasteres, il peut y avoir plusieur proestotes qui dirigent des unites mo- 
nastiques (cf. Wipszycka, Moines et communautes 327-8). A Baouit, le proestos semble 
etre le deuxieme personnage dans la hierarchie du monastere, apres l’archimandrite mais 
avant le deuterarios (cf. Delattre, Des linteaux et des noms 26-7 et n. 4). 

23 Cf. mifao 12, 8, n° xviii, 2 ; mifao 12,150, n° 1; mifao 13, pi. lvi ; mifao 59,112, n° 347. 

24 II n’y aurait rien d'etonnant a ce qu’un superieur ait auparavant exerce une telle fonction. 
On notera que P. Bawit Clackson 21, P. Brux. Bawit 1, et P. Lugd-Bat. xix 24 ont ete dates du 
huitieme siecle. Si l’identification de Germanos est correcte, il faut les placer au debut de 
ce siecle, voire a la fin du septieme. 

25 Cf Delattre, P. Heid. inv. K. 98: une nouvelle lettre de Baouit ? 
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5 .. enei TxpeKeiMe xe xqcgxi eqneXeye ttxi xe autei iteKOYoei cix[ j 

| ±10 ]e[. .].SNei. nxi 6TB6 T6KMTCON goic emoei x[e j 

v. [ MxjiHOYTe alia repMMie npoecTco(c). + giT[ti j 

3 le second x. de TxpeTiteTxXooY semble corrige, peut-etre a partir d’un X 4 oppoc 5 
ind kzXzvz iv 6 top vosiv v. upOEffTtop 

« f Puissiez-vous savoir que Ton m’a apporte des lettres aussitot... cent artabes de ble 
au nord aussitot ... artabes de ble, afin que nous les embarquions, car a cette heure, 
puisse ta fratemite ... artabes pour moi, aussitot, au port de Tmounabe ... ensuite afin 
que tu saches qu’il a ecrit et qu’il m’a donne l’ordre: “Apporte tes paysans ...”... au sujet 
de ta fraternite, comme je pense que ... ( adresse ) qui aimes Dieu, apa Germane, le 
proestos. f De la part de ... » 

1 Mxp[e]T[e]TiteiMe L’usage d’une forme d’optatif en Mxpe en tete de document se 
retrouve dans quelques lettres coptes (SB Kopt. 11 901, 1 ; P.Morgan Copt. Inv. M. 
662B 6a [cf. MacCoull, P.Morgan Copt.: Documentary Texts from the Pierpont 
Morgan Library, n° 3], 1). L’expression rappelle aussi l’emploi du fmalis dans le 
meme contexte, cf. TxpeKeiMe dans P.Mon. Epiph. 314, 1 et P.Ryl. Copt. 322, 1 ou 
Txpe TeK.eeo<j>iX(eix) uajupe eme dans la lettre de Baouit P.Mich. Copt. 14,1. Par 
comparaison avec ce dernier document, j’ai propose de restituer dans le papy¬ 
rus d’Heidelberg Inv. 98 : [Txpe] TeKeeo<j>iX(eix) Ncpttpe eiMe plutot que [trxpe] 
TeKeeo<J)iX(ecTXTOc) tupiipe eme (cf. Delattre, P.Heid. inv. K. 98). L’usage de Mxpe 
dans P.Heid. Inv. Kopt. 153 montre que les deux formes etaient employees au sein du 
monastere de Baouit, mais le rapprochement entre l’lnv. 98 et P.Mich. Copt. 14 me 
semble justifier ma restitution. 

4 e<j>opeMCDC NTMOYNXBe La lecture est difficile. Le contexte invite a reconnaitre une 
forme du grec opptog, « port», precede de la preposition e et de l’article. Ce qui suit a 
toutes les chances d’etre un toponyme, forme sur le mot moy(s), « ile ». 

v. xnx repMXHe npoecTCD(c) En raison de la rarete du nom a Baouit, le personnage doit 
probablement etre identifie avec le superieur de P.Bawit Clackson 21, P.Brux. Bawit 1 
et P.Lugd.-Bat. xix 24. Germane atteste dans les papyrus d’Heidelberg Inv. Kopt. 98 
et 153 aurait dans ce cas exerce la charge de proestos avant de devenir superieur. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Changing Money and Shifting Languages in Fatimid 
Egypt: A Late-Coptic Account Book from the Papers 
of Noel (Aime-)Giron 

Sebastian Richter 


1 A Late Coptic Manuscript from Papers Left by Noel Giron 
(r884-L94r) 

The paper manuscript referred to as P.Gascou 60 in this paper was in the pos¬ 
session of the antiquarian bookseller Emmanuel Soubielle of Paris. 1 Due to 
Anne Boud’hors’ kind negotiation, the owner of the manuscript granted me 
permission to publish the text, provided me with photographs of the manu¬ 
script, and shared his knowledge of its provenance with me. To both of them, 
my esteemed colleague and the former owner, I would like to express my grati¬ 
tude. According to Monsieur Soubielle, the late-Coptic manuscript was part 
of an assemblage of papers left by Noel Giron. 2 Giron (or Aime-Giron, as he 
called himself after his famous father, the poet and the editor of Le Figaro) 
was a graduate of the Ecole du Louvre, where he studied Egyptian, Demotic, 
and Coptic under Eugene Revillout. Giron also studied religious studies, his¬ 
tory, classical philology, and modern oriental languages at the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes de la Sorbonne. 3 Giron originally planned to attend the Institut franca is 
d’archeologie orientale and pursue an academic career, but he abandoned that 
plan and became a career diplomat in the French foreign ministry instead. 4 
He nevertheless maintained his scholarly interest in texts, especially inscrip¬ 
tions in languages as diverse as Arabic, Aramaic, Hebrew, Nabatean, Persian, 
Phoenician, and Greek. Although scholarship was but an avocation for him, 
he published several scholarly works. He published Legendes Coptes in rgo7, 
and, although the bibliographic record of his publications does not show it, 


1 A full edition of the quire is now provided by Richter, Ein fatimidenzeitliches koptisches 
Rechnungsheft 381-402, in Melanges Gascou, hence its papyrological label is P.Gascou 60. 

2 E-mail from 22 June 2009. 

3 On Noel Giron’s biography and bibliography, see his obituary authored by Joseph Leibovitch 
in Annates du Service des Antiquites de I'Egypte 3-9. 

4 In the late 1920s he worked as consul-general at Port Said, and it is not unlikely that he ac¬ 
quired his Coptic paper manuscript during that time. 
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he remained interested in the indigenous language of Egypt for the remainder 
of his life. 5 

Giron’s work suggests that he had a trans-regional and transcultural con¬ 
cept of Mediterranean history that underlay his scholarship, one that looks 
quite modern and well ahead of its time. If this conjecture about Giron’s his¬ 
torical approach and its “transcultural” scope is right, it would give us a clue 
as to the reason why a plain Coptic paper manuscript might have raised his 
interest. Well-acquainted as he was with both Coptic and Arabic, it can hardly 
have escaped his attention that this manuscript contained numerous Arabic 
words transcribed in Coptic letters. In fact, what might have interested him 
most about this otherwise unspectacular text was the evidence it bears for 
Coptic-Arabic cultural and language contact, an issue little-studied both then 
and now. 


2 Material Features of P.Gascou 60 

The paper quire P.Gascou 60 consists of two folded double leaves (folio i and 
folio n). Folio i is completely preserved, while only the upper third of folio n 
is extant. The loss of text makes it difficult to reconstruct the original relation 
of the two leaves, and to determine if they followed each other, and, if so, in 
which order. Moreover, the fold as it is now could have been made recently 
and accordingly not reflect the original layout of the document. 6 The arrange¬ 
ment as proposed here is based on the different coloration of the now inner 
and outer sides, which show that the leaves have been folded this way for a 
considerable time. It is not unlikely that the preserved parts of P.Gascou 60 are 
but fragments of an originally much larger account book, the greater part of 
which is now lost. 

The writing style exhibited by P.Gascou 60 is sloping uncial, a type of 
Coptic writing that developed in the scriptorium context and functioned as a 
complement to more formal book-hands. 7 In the course of the tenth and elev- 


5 Giron dedicated it to his teacher Eugene Revillout: “Au maitre eminent Eugene Revillout, 
professeur a l’Ecole du Louvre etc., etc. celui qui fut - depuis l’age de 10 ans - son eleve af- 
fectueux, reconnaissant, et son fervent admirateur Noel Giron”; Revillout, for his part, 
contributed a friendly preface to his pupil’s debut (v-viii). In his e-mail from 22 June 2009 
Emmanuel Soubielle mentioned notes and minutes as being among Giron’s papers, showing 
his persistent occupation with Coptic. 

6 Pages A and C, counted as pages 1 and 4 of folio 1, being the outer pages. 

7 On this writing style, cf. Till, Koptische Kleinliteratur, 101-11; Boud’hors, L'onciale penchee en 
copte 117-33; Richter, A scribe, his bag of tricks (in press). 
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enth centuries ce, this less formal style came to dominate Coptic documen¬ 
tary writing, which suggests that formal scribal training in this domain had 
ceased, and that professional scribes of documentary texts no longer existed. 

The layout of the accounts recorded in P.Gascou 60 is neither strictly that 
of a list nor simply continuous text. It is rather sophistically shaped by the 
contrast of commenced lines marking head entries and indented lines indicat¬ 
ing subordinate entries. If the arithmetical consistency of those entries is not 
always obvious, the principle itself is beyond any doubt. 


3 The Language and Onomasticon of P.Gascou 60 and Their Cultural 
Background 

The language of P.Gascou 60 is by and large in accordance with the standard of 
the Sahidic dialect of Coptic. Only a few spellings exhibit a slight northern (or, 
Fayyumic, in terms of dialectal geography) impact and may point to its prov¬ 
enance from southern Middle Egypt or northern Upper Egypt. For instance, all 
occurrences of the word goXoKOTTmoc (which is the Coptic designation of 
gold currency applied to the Byzantine solidus as well as to the Arabic dinar) 
are spelled gxAaucoTTe in P.Gascou 60. The word for “carat” (referring to the 24 
fractions of the dinar) occurs eight times in the Sahidic form kac, as opposed 
to seven occurrences of the Fayyumic form tcec. 8 

The persons mentioned in P.Gascou 60 all have Coptic names. 9 A more nar¬ 
rowly Christian background is demonstrated through attributes such as “Papa” 
and “Bishop.” Two references to “my brother” (A21, Bg) may indicate a monas¬ 
tic milieu, rather than mere blood kinship. The exception to this otherwise 
Christian network is a certain Hasan (gMAN), who is mentioned twice (B15, 
C7), notably both times as the person from whom quite substantial amounts 
of money have been received. It is unclear what role Hasan played (e.g. lender, 
debtor, purchaser), but the name is clearly Muslim. 


8 The spellings of two common prepositions are slightly surprising: P.Gascou 60 uses the 
rarely attested pre-nominal state form hto- instead of hth-, as in Ag: NTO-eOAp “from Th(e) 
od(o)r”; B15, C17: nto-?xcxn “from Hasan”, and it exhibits the same, heavily naturalized form 
Mnxp- for the Greek-loaned preposition nxpx- that is attested once in the late Fayyumic 
P.Heid. 451 (ed. T.S. Richter and G. Schmelz, Der spatkoptische Arbeitsvertrag P.Heid. kopt. 
inv. 451185-203), there with the Fayyumisized spelling MnxX-. 

9 BNCiXe A21, A25, A27, notpre B24, axnihX Dg, eeyToce (Theodosius) A23, Dg, icuch4> D11, 
nxpHOYTe Bg, ncpoi Aig, eo.x.p (Theodor) Ag, cpettoYTe (cijinoyt) A16, D7, E7, qoiBXMoy Ai, 
pXKMXTe A25, B29. 
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A passage about the acquisition of CTomoyBe m' yY g^KN^Te “fragrance (or 
incense) for the son of Aknate” (B29) is noteworthy for two reasons. First, the 
dative preposition n- is conspicuously assimilated to M-, as usually happens in 
contact with labial consonants, although being attached to YY> an abbrevia¬ 
tion of the word “son” graphically developed from the Greek ulog. 10 Obviously, 
the spoken word underlying the abbreviation was not this Greek word, but 
rather the Coptic word for “son” plus the definite article nqp(Hpe) N-. Secondly, 
while the identification of a man by his filiation alone is unusual in Coptic, it 
is quite common if not standard in Arabic (e.g. the pattern “fbn Fulan” or “the 
Son of So-and-So”). ft therefore seems that the scribe thought in Arabic, spoke 
in Coptic, and wrote in Greek. This brings us to the issue of language contact, 
which is demonstrated by the number of Arabic loanwords 11 in P.Gascou 60. 
These include 14 nouns, 12 an adjective, 13 and a verb. 14 

According to what we know about the chronology of the extinction of 
Coptic, 15 the later eleventh century was the time when increasing numbers 
of Christians were, or would soon be, shifting to Arabic. The intellectual elite 
were the first to adopt Arabic and their co-religionists followed. P.Gascou 
60 dates from this era of transition. Convenience would have been the main 
consideration for the composition of a rather informal account book dealing 
with day-to-day matters. So, it seems that the scribe of P.Gascou 60, certainly a 
native speaker of Coptic, was still most comfortable using Coptic. He may have 
spoken and written Arabic, too, but for day-to-day matters, he relied on Coptic. 


10 It is striking to find this abbreviation used quite often in late Coptic documents, as well as 
in late Coptic epigraphy. For further examples, see Richter, Ein fatimidenzeitliches kop- 
tisches Rechnungsheft 390. 

11 On Arabic loanwords in Coptic, cf. Richter, Entry Coptic, Arabic loanwords in, 595-601; 
Richter, Borrowing into Coptic, the other story: Arabic words in Coptic texts 513-33; 
Richter, On the fringes of Egyptian Language and Linguistics: Verb borrowing from Arabic 
into Coptic 227-42. 

12 xXXinT al-libd A20; xXMxpopxg al-mirshah A12; xXMicnxe al-mustaka A25, D8; xXnxTTe 
al -batta A17, E6, Gi, G2; xXxinpiT al-kibrit A8; xXoYesn al-wagib B26; ^XooYMXe al-gumla 
C11-12; xppxno al-rub’a A17, E7; xccxncrm ai-sabun G3; xccxpq al-sarf C10; x.ccN©e al- 
sanga A28; xqjajHpu ai-slrag D4 G2; xajajcDKKe al-suqqa B22; T(e)pgxM dirham A11, A13, 
A14, A16, A20, Bio, E2, E3 E5, E6, F2. The designation of mastic gum alternates between the 
Greek loanword MXCTixe (A5, A22) and its Arabic equivalent xXhictixs (A25, D8). 

13 A6: xXhoyoxXXxt (ai-)mutaiiad, “(the) aged.” 

14 C8: cxppHB transcribing the imperative of form 11 of sarafa, “to change money.” 

15 Cf. most recently Papaconstantinou, Why did Coptic fail where Aramaic succeeded?, 
58-76; Richter, Greek, Coptic, and the "Language of the Hijra” 402-46; Zaborowski, From 
Coptic to Arabic, 15-40. 
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4 Contents of P.Gascou 60 

P.Gascou 60 is an account book recording income and expenditure. Page A 
starts with the heading: “The payments (Coptic ^noicpc < Greek apokrisis) for 
Papa Phoibamou,” followed by several entries. Page B is formally introduced 
by a monotheistic invocation “With God!,” followed by a double dating to the 
year 779 according to the “era of the martyrs,” and year 452 according to “era of 
the Saracens.” The Diocletian date, corresponding to 1062-3 ce, differs slight¬ 
ly from the ah year, corresponding to 1060-1 ce, a well-known kind of mis¬ 
take in documentary texts that employ a double-dating strategy. At any rate, 
P.Gascou 60 is contemporary to the latest documents of the so-called Teshlot 
archive and belongs thus to the very last dated documentary texts in the Coptic 
language. 

The amounts of money recorded on page B are identified by the heading in 
line 2 as: “The money we have taken with us.” Page B and page C are the only 
pages that clearly followed each other in the original document. Line 1 of page 
C connects the preceding and following entries with the sub-heading: “After 
the conclusion of everything.” A calculation to which I shall return below is 
made up to a total (C 11-12: Coptic a»A< 50 YM\e < al-jumlci) of more than 100 
dinars “netto” ( katharos ), which is a quite substantial amount. The fragmen¬ 
tary texts of pages D, E, F, and G on folio 11 display the same type of record: 
Items of income and expenditure are recorded in phrases such as “I received,” 
“I took,” or “we spent,” or merely stated as “For such-and-such an amount of 
money, this or that item” or “For this item, that amount of money.” The circum¬ 
stances of these exchanges of money differ significantly. Most of them appear 
to be regular business transactions, but some seem to be of a rather private 
nature, including a reference to spending a couple of dinars “on what we en¬ 
joyed” (B28). Commodities bought or sold for money include foodstuffs such 
as olive oil and sesame oil, flour, figs, salt, and cumin. There are also many 
finished-metal goods mentioned, including chains, metal vessels, nails, sieves, 
and a special knife. Different kinds of textiles appear, as do silver, copper, steel, 
sulphur, myrrh, mastic gum, and wax. 

Some entries in P.Gascou 60 do not refer to payments for commodities, but 
to merely financial transactions, such as the exchange of different currencies 
or coin metals. Similar transactions are common in the Geniza papers: 

Th[e] relationship between gold and silver money is illustrated in the 
Geniza papers in various ways. Often, the official (or rather market) 
rate of exchange is explicitly stated, sometimes accompanied by a re¬ 
mark about the high or low value of silver at that time. In other cases we 
read about actual transactions of exchange made, or of rates stipulated in 
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contracts. Occasionally, the market price and the actual rate of exchange 
obtained are indicated together. In still other cases we are able to calcu¬ 
late the rate from other data provided. 16 

To talk about such issues, the scribe of P.Gascou 60 used the specialized vocabu¬ 
lary of a man who routinely conducted commercial matters. This vocabulary is 
almost a sub-dialect unto itself, and it is somewhat difficult for us to fully com¬ 
prehend because we don’t know enough about translating and calquing from 
Arabic into Coptic. Here are some expressions that strike me as interesting: 

• Reference to different issues of gold currency is made in B5 where 
g^XtucoTTe hmim; eYqptvtvT uoyiceo oysoc “aged dinars, lacking one carat 
and a half” are mentioned. The attribute “aged” is well-attested in Arabic as 
well as in late Coptic documentary texts dealing with specific sorts of the 
currency. 

• Defective, or devaluated, pieces of money were charged with an agio that 
is apparently called Mic^pq < al-sarf( Cro), using an Arabic term. 17 Thereby 
the value of those coins was “set right” (Coptic: CMme), as the scribe puts it 
in B7: “Five ancient dinars, lacking one and a half carats, we paid ten carats 
on them, we set them right (tutCMNToy), they made four and a half (dinars) 
and half a carat.” It is not clear precisely what happened to the money. 

• Money not counted piece by piece, but weighed out on a balance (a usual 
practice in antiquity) is referred to by the phrase “according to the scales” in 
A28: “three dinars ... according to the scales (e-n-txcNse < al-sanja)." 

• Reference to different coin metals, especially to the payment of dinar 
amounts in (silver) dirhams, is possibly made by an expression occurring 
twice on page A (A3, A8): “I paid th(eir) completion (n[ey].x.CDK.) of (or: in) 
silver.” 

• Exchange rates of gold and silver money can be calculated twice based on 
figures given in P.Gascou 60. In A9-14 he says: “What came to me from Th(e) 
od(o)r as value of copper is one dinar less one carat and a half. I paid ten and 
a half dirhams for four napkins ( al-mirshah ) for him and six and a half dir¬ 
hams for cumin. What remained is seventeen dirhams.” The exchange rate 
results from the calculation (r dinar M carat —17 dirhams = 17 dirhams): If 


16 Goitein, Mediterranean society i, Appendix D 368. 

17 In the Geniza documents quoted by Goitein, Mediterranean society i, Appendix D: “The 
exchange rate of gold and silver money,” as-sarf is the technical term for “exchange rate,” 
but in P.Gascou 60 C10 the meaning “agio, premium, extra charge” is more likely when it 
says that “three dinars came out on them (59 dinars) for as-sarf and ‘lack.’”. 
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one dinar less one and a half carat (thus, of 22 V2 carats) makes 34 dirhams, 
a full dinar of 24 carats would make ~ 36 Vi dirhams. This rate tallies well 
with what Goitein came across in contemporaneous Geniza papers: 18 “The 
rate of exchange of 1:35, attested in literature for A.H. 441 (1049-50)... is also 
reflected in the Geniza documents at certain periods of both the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries.” 

P.Gascou 60 B9-13 says: “And the silver of my brother Parmute, eighty dirhams 
tieixeu, they were sold for gold: two dinars and eleven carats less one third 
(carat)” This calculation leads to an exchange rate of a 33V3 dirhams per dinar, 
which is relatively low. There is, however, a similar exchange rate mentioned 
in the Geniza papers: 

It seems... that the merchants and the judges, the two arbiters on market 
values, were inclined to fix 1:40 as the normal rate of exchange. While the 
rates between 33-V3 and 37-V2 are represented as official only by one or 
two examples each, 40 appears in nine instances as sarf, to which four 
others between 40-V2 and 44 are to be added. This official sarf is attested 
by documents dated from 1056 through 1232. 19 


5 The Term ncixcn 

Apart from the instance already quoted (B11), the term ncixcn occurs twice 
more (C8, C12). In these two instances, it refers to amounts of money finally 
summed up to a total (xX-soymXc). All three instances provide contexts that 
shape the meaning of ncixcn fairly clearly: an amount of money is called 
NCixeN if it is not (yet) charged with premium, and an amount ncixgn is op¬ 
posed to the “netto” amount. In all cases, the meaning “nominal value,” like 
arithmia in earlier Greek and Coptic documents, seems to fit. What remains 
entirely unclear so far is the etymology of the word. The initial n- taken as 
the Coptic particle, the original word might have sounded like sikhen. I can¬ 
not find candidates either in Coptic or Greek. Could ncixkn “nominal value”(?) 
be derived from Arabic zakd “to be pure, righteous?” I also thought of Arabic 


18 Goitein, Mediterranean Society i, 390. The table on p. 389 contains 18 instances of a rate 
between 32 and 37 l / 2 dirhams per dinar, among them four instances of a rate of 36-36V2 
dirhams per dinar, all four from the mid-eleventh century. 

19 Goitein, Mediterranean Society i, 390. 
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sikka (“coined money”), 20 sakka (“order of payment, check”), 21 sikkln (“of the 
best quality”), 22 but none of these solutions seems to be fully satisfying from 
a semantical point of view. Moreover, none of them seems to receive support 
through evidence from Arabic documentary texts. 


6 A Preliminary Translation of P.Gascou 60 
Fol. 1/1 (A) 

1 The payments for the Papa Phoibamu: 

2 I paid three dinars less five 

3 carats and one habba and their completion of silver. 

4 I received half a (dinar?) of steel for him and one 

5 dinar of mastic gum and an 

6 old ( al-mutallad ) dress for twenty-two 

7 carats and five carats for a sieve and sulphur 

8 ( al-kibrit ), and I paid the completion of silver for it. 

9 What came to me from Th(e)od(o)r as value 

10 of copper is one dinar less one carat and a 
n half. I paid ten and a half dirhams 

12 for four napkins ( al-mirshah ) for him and six and a 

13 half dirhams for cumin. What remained 

14 is seventeen dirhams. 

15 The payments for the men/servants: One gramma 

16 for true oil for Papa Shenoute and a third(?) 

17 and a quarter ( al-rub’a) for the flask ( al-batta ). 

18 One gramma as payment for the men/servants 

19 of my father Pschoi. 

20 Eight dirhams for a saddle-cloth ( al-libd ) for the Bishop. 

21 One dinar..for my brother Basile. 

22 One dinar for myrrh and mastic gum 

23 for Theodose. 

24 Again, one and a half dinar on myrrh 

25 and mastic gum ( al-mustaka ) for Basile, son of Haknate, 

26 and half a (dinar) for two hair sieves, 


20 For sikka, "coin” or “coined money,” cf. Dozy i, 666a-b, Dozy and Engelman, 251 s.v. ceca. 

21 For shakka, “order of payment,” see cf. Diem and Radenberg 126. 

22 For sikkln, “of the best quality,” see Diem and Radenberg 102-3; Goitein, Mediterranean 
Society i, 245 + n. 90. 
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27 so that they add up to three dinars for that of 

28 Basile, according to the scales ( al-sanja ). 

FoL 1/3 ( B) 

1 With G(od)! E(ra of the) M(arty)rs (year) 779, of the Sarac(ens) (year) 452 

2 The money that we took with us: 

3 Three dinars, they made three 

4 less three carats. 

5 And five aged dinars, which are 

6 lacking one carat and a half, we gave 

7 ten carats on them, we set them right, 

8 they made four (dinars) and a half, and half a carat. 

9 And the silver of my brother Parmute, 

10 eighty dirhams 

11 being sikhen, they were sold for gold: 

12 two dinars and eleven 

13 carats less one third (of a carat). 

14 And we received three dinars 

15 from Hasan as the value (?) of blankets; 

16 we spent them all for our 

17 payments and those of the servants until 

18 today, the twenty-first of Mechir. 

19 Thereafter we received two (dinars) again, 

20 one in silver and one in gold. 

21 Thereafter we took another one plus one carat and 

22 a half for a dress ( al-shuqqa ) for Papa. 

23 Thereafter we took another dinar 

24 for Giorge for the freight charges of salt at day 3. 

25 And we took eleven (dinars) less a half tr(i)mes(ion) 

26 as the price of the salt and its fees ( al-wajib ). 

27 Thereafter we took three more dinars 

28 and spent them on what we enjoyed and (on) 

29 fragrance for the son of Haknate, 

30 a half... on them with us. 

FoL 1/4 (C) 

1 After the conclusion of everything 

2 we took ten dinars, 

3 thereafter once again thirty-three 

4 dinars. 
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5 And before these we took fifty- 
5 nine dinars and a half. These 

7 all, we received them from Hasan 

8 as sikhen, before we changed ( sarafa ) them. 

9 About(?) three dinars came out 

10 on them for agio ( al-sarf) and lack plus something, 
n What came on all of them (as) the total ( al-jumla ) 

12 is one hundred and twenty-three and a half as si- 

13 khen, which make one hundred and a 

14 half netto, less a little bit. 

Fol. 11/1 ( D ) 

1 The money we paid for payments: 

2 Two dinars for small nails 

3 and big ones and ..., and one carat and a half. 

4 One dinar for sesame oil ( al-shlraj ). 

5 Two dinars less three 

6 carats for true oil and mud(?), on which 

7 is a gramma for Papa Schinut(e). 

8 One dinar for myrrh and mastic gum ( al-mustaka ) 

9 for Theodose and Papa Daniel. 

10 One dinar for [.] 

11 for Ioseph son of [ 

12 for...[ 

Fol. 11/2 (E) 

1 Two lit(ra) of wax for twelve 

2 dirhams. 

3 Nine lit(ra) of figs for six dirhams. 

4 Two chains and a sharp 

5 sickle for six and a half dirhams. 

6 For flasks ( al-batta ): Four and a half dirhams 

7 a [third and a] quarter ( al-rub'a ) from(?) Papa Schinou(te) 

8 Tw[o ...] white [...] for nine 

9 [ 

10 [ 

n [ 

Fol. 11/3 ( F) 

1 ... vessel of copper [ 

2 dirham 
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3 We pay(?) for cumin half a[ 

4 We pay(?) for flour [ 

5 We pay(?) for Preshe for the[ 

6 six and a half [ 

7 For two [ 

8 seve[n 

9 We pay(?). [ 

10 We [pay(?) 

n [ 

Fol. 11/4 (G) 

1 One carat for producing(?) the flask ( al-batta ). 

2 One carat for a new flask ( al-batta ) for sesame oil ( al-slrcig ). 

3 Three carats for soap(?) ( al-sdbun ). 

4 [ 

5 [ dinjar 

6 [ 
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CHAPTER 4 


Arabic Thoughts, Greek Numbers, Coptic Script: 
Two Accounting Documents from Fatimid Fayyum 


Marie Legendre 


Introduction 

The two documents discussed in this paper are housed in the collection of the 
Bibliotheque universitaire de Strasbourg, and I had the opportunity to edit them 
within the framework of the Third Summer University in Coptic Papyrology, 
which took place there. The texts are edited elsewhere, so my intention 
here is to describe what they reveal about the interaction between Coptic 
and Arabic and the economic history of Fatimid Egypt. 1 The documents bear 
numbers 67 and 68 in the publication and will be referred to as such in the 
present article. The first text is an account, the second a list, and both are writ¬ 
ten on paper. They record a number of payments made by or to a large num¬ 
ber of individuals: more than two hundred in the first document and about 
sixty in the second. They are written in the same hand and, on the basis of 
dialectal features and documentary parallels, it can be asserted that they come 
from the Fayyum. 2 

The various entries of both texts make use of a large number of Arabic loan¬ 
words, and the individuals mentioned predominantly bear Muslim names. 
Moreover, the great novelty that these texts present is actual code-switching 
between Coptic and Arabic, a phenomenon not attested before in documen¬ 
tary texts. The two texts are entirely written in Coptic script, but make use of 
both the Coptic and the Arabic language. The numbers are Greek, which was 
standard in Egypt at the time. As such, these two pieces reveal unsuspected 
features of documentary practices and make a significant contribution to our 
knowledge of multilingualism in medieval Egypt. They are part of the corpus 
of late Coptic documents that is particularly valuable for understanding the 


1 The editions of P.Stras. Inv. Kopt. 333B and 332 appear in Legendre, Permeabilite linguistique 
et anthroponymique. 

2 The record of acquisitions of the Deutsches papyrus-Kartell by the University of Strasbourg 
shows they were bought from Nahman in Cairo, which confirms this provenance; cf. 
Acquisition dpk 1910. 
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long decline of this language and its numerous interactions with Arabic before 
it disappeared completely from documents in the second half of the eleventh 
century. 


Dating Coptic Documents on Paper 

According to E.M. Grab’s research on Arabic documents, paper replaced pa¬ 
pyrus for writing documents in the second half of the tenth century, and the 
transition between those two writing materials took place between 870 and 
970. 3 Coptic documents on paper have not attracted much attention from edi¬ 
tors. Only a very small number have been published, and they are generally 
undated. However, a number of documents can be gathered from the pub¬ 
lished corpus with chronological data: the first dated Coptic document on 
paper appears in 9g8-g 4 and texts dated paleographically indicate the ninth or 
tenth century. 5 The last dated Coptic papyrus can be placed after 93r 6 and the 
latest ones dated paleographically were attributed to the eleventh or twelfth 
century by their editors. However, it is very unlikely that any papyrus would 
have been available at all in Egypt at that date, and, above all, no dated Coptic 
document is attested after the end of the eleventh century. 7 The latest ones 
currently known form the Teshlot archive from Middle Egypt, dating from the 
mid-eleventh century, 8 and P.Giron, dated to ro6o-2 by S. Richter. 9 

This chronological spectrum based on writing material and language use 
would indicate that the two documents from Strasbourg could date from 


3 Grob, Documentary Arabic private and business letters 11-4. 

4 SB Kopt. hi 1377. The data given here only concerns documents; however, information given 
by manuscripts presents the same chronology: P.Lond.Copt. ii, 120 is the oldest Coptic manu¬ 
script written on paper known to date. It was copied in Esna in 987. 

5 Five documents on paper have been dated to the ninth-tenth centuries: P.Fay.Copt. 15 = 
P.Lond.Copt. i, 553; P.MoscowCopt. 9; P.RyLCopt. 317; P.RyLCopt. 351; SB Kopt. iii, 1285. 

6 P.RyLCopt. 372:931 is the date of the Arabic document written on the recto. 

7 P.MoscowCopt. 29. Another document was dated to the thirteenth century, hut this was 
based on a comparison with a literary text in a manuscript: P.Mich.Copt. 18. 

8 Dating the extinction of the Coptic language as a spoken language is difficult; however, most 
Coptologists date it to the thirteenth-fourteenth centuries: Peust, Egyptian phonology 31. 

9 The Teshlot archive is composed of the private, judicial, and business documents of Raphael, 
son of Mina, dated between 1022 and 1063. Teshlot is the modern Dashlut, in the region of 
al-Ashmunayn, in the vicinity of the monastery of Bawit; cf. Thung, An Arabic letter of the 
Rijksmuseum 63-8; Richter, Spatkoptische Rechtsurkunden 85-92. As for literary texts, we 
find Coptic manuscripts written as late as the fourteenth century: Richter, Greek, Coptic and 
the "Language of the Hijra” 418-9. 
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between the ninth and the eleventh centuries. However, this time-bracket 
can be refined by linguistic features and documentary parallels. The use of 
Arabic loanwords and regular code-switching discussed below point to a late 
date for the two documents. For instance, in the Teshlot archive, which is 
composed of twelve Coptic texts and only one in Arabic, the Coptic language 
employed is certainly far from standard Sahidic and often qualified as “late 
Coptic.” However, we see there that Coptic was still used in most of the func¬ 
tional domains by the people involved. As will be seen, the two accounts from 
Strasbourg show a much more prominent role was given to Arabic, which 
could indicate a date later than the documents of the Teshlot archive. In any 
case, they most certainly belong to the eleventh century, the middle of the 
Fatimid period. 

A pertinent chronological parallel can also be found in another document. 
An account book dated to 1039, also written in Fayyumic, has been linked with 
the monastery of Naqlun, although without confirmation. It makes use of a 
large number of Arabic loanwords and is even written in a very similar script 
as the two texts discussed here. 10 


Understanding al-nuzL 

The first text—the account—mentions a poorly-attested fiscal practice which 
raises questions about the nature of relations between Muslims and non-Mus¬ 
lims in Fatimid Egypt. The title reads as follows: “In the name of God, account 
of al-nuzL" The term al-nuzL is not at all common in Arabic documents, and 
appears for the first time in a Coptic documents here. In the published cor¬ 
pus, it appears in only one Arabic papyrus, P.Ryl. Arab. 111 5. As is the case for 
many editions in that volume, the edition of P.Ryl. Arab. 1 11 5 poses numer¬ 
ous problems that make it very difficult to contextualize this text. The piece 
was apparently very fragmentary and was edited without a reproduction. 
M.S. Margoliouth, the editor, does not propose any dating. The only chrono¬ 
logical clue is that it is written on papyrus, which means that one can tenta¬ 
tively date it to before the mid-tenth century. The text mentions a complaint 
concerning a payment for the nuzL (1.2), and the editor indicates that this term 
refers to “provisions to be supplied to a prince when travelling.” 

At this stage, only Islamic narratives can help us to understand the usage of 
this term, even if they stem from a very different context than our eleventh- 
century Fayyumic accounts. The definition given by Margoliouth refers to 
a practice according to which, after the early Islamic conquests, conquered 


10 Richter, Greek, Coptic and the “Language of the Hijra” 421. 
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populations were required to provide three nights’ board and lodging to 
Muslims when they travelled. In his accounts of the conquest of Egypt, Ibn 
Abd al-Hakam (d. 257/871) describes this on several occasions. For example, in 
the chapter concerning the conquest itself, he records the terms of the treaty 
that would have been concluded between Amr b. al-As and Cyrus. One of the 
clauses of that treaty is “As for the Muslims, they (the Copts) must take all 
of them as hosts when they stay ( nazalu) somewhere, and those with whom 
stays ( nazala ) a host from amongst the Muslims, or more than one, he must 
provide hospitality ( diyafa ), as was prescribed for them .’’ 11 Another example 
is in Ibn Abd al-Hakam’s description of the fiscal system of Egypt, which con¬ 
tains a chapter on the jizya (poll-tax). There, he writes, “We take [from the 
jizya] the number of hospitalities ( diyafa ) of the Muslims and the nuzul of the 
government .” 12 The term nazala/nuzul is not directly explained in Ibn Abd al- 
Hakam’s text, but it appears to refer to hospitality {diyafa). The form nuzul, in 
the second passage, directly refers to that which is given to officials. Similar tra¬ 
ditions noting this hospitality given to the conquerors and officials are found 
in elsewhere in the early Islamic empire. They appear in conquest treaties or 
in the Shurut‘Umar (Pact of ‘Umar ) 13 as well as in one fiscal document from 
Khurasan written on parchment and dated to c. 150/767, where it refers to the 
board of couriers and messengers employed in the Abbasid postal system . 14 
However, nowhere in this document do we find that this nuzl was given for a 
specific period of three days. The different texts use the terms nuzl, nuzul, and 
diyafa to refer to the board and/or lodging offered to Muslims. Nuzl and nuzul 
are two synonymous masdars of different schema for the same root. In the 
present text, autOYceX (67:1) and tutOYcX (1. 213), we offer to read al-nuzl, the 
insertion of a sub-phonological e being common in Coptic in non-accentuated 
syllables . 15 


11 Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam (d. 257/871), Futuh Misr 70: ' ala inna lil-muslimln 1 alayhim al-nuzl li- 
jama'itihim haytu nazalu wa man nazala 'alayhi dayfun wahid min al-musllmln aw aktkar 
min dhalik kanat lahum diyafat thalatha ayam muftarada alayhim. 

12 Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futuh Misr 153: thumma yukhraju minha ( al-jizya) 'adad al-diyafa al- 
muslimin wa nuzul al-sultan. 

13 Islamic narratives indicate that the Pact of ‘Umar codified the relations between 
Christians and Muslims; cf. Ibn ‘Asakir (d. 571/1176), Tarlkh madlnat Dimashq ii, 175-6; 
Levy-Rubin, Shurut'Umar 171-206. In other contexts, we find in Khurasan: al-Baladhurl 
(d. 279/892), Futuh al-Buldan 421, where hospitality (diyafa) is also given for three days to 
Muslims when they travel. 

14 P.Khurasan vi, 8. 

15 Peust, Egyptian phonology 251. Another example in the same text is NiHep for Nimr (67:43, 
138). 
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What we understand from Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam’s text is that at-nuzL was paid 
by non-Muslims and taken from their payment of the jizya —then certainly 
assessed in cash—but does this fit with the information we can gather from 
the Coptic account discussed here? It gives, following the title, 205 entries 
with one or several names and a quantity for each: r, V2 or %, and closes with 
the total. What we need to determine is if those people were giving or receiv¬ 
ing this nuzL If the nuzl was given to members of administration, the pres¬ 
ence of women in this account seems to indicate that they were more likely to 
make payments themselves. However, if the nuzl needed to be taken from the 
payment of the jizya, why are most (but not all) of the names in this account 
Muslim ones? 

We should remain particularly careful in identifying religious groups on 
the bases of naming practices, a point well-made in Chr. Decobert’s work 
on the names found in the funerary steles of the Muslim cemetery of Aswan 
(eighth-tenth centuries). Decobert notes that the different individuals could 
bear names falling into three categories: indisputably Muslim names, ambigu¬ 
ous names in term of denomination, and names giving no information on re¬ 
ligious affiliation. Those three categories of names could be found among the 
Muslims of Aswan in the early Islamic period, and, in absence of context for 
the two documents examined here, we cannot determine with any certainty 
the denomination of each of the persons mentioned. However, one can sim¬ 
ply note an interesting number of individuals with “irregular filiations,” such 
as someone bearing a Coptic name with an Arabic patronymic or vice versa: 
goyceem u(icq) reuti^yti, Husayn b. Paniaun (67: 50); MtsKoyps u(ioq) oyneiT, 
Makoure b. ‘Ubayd (67:118); Mtucoype u(icq) noyn^pu, Makoure b. Mubarak 
(67:165). 16 Ultimately, only further research or editions of documents may help 
us understand how and by whom al-nuzl were paid in the Fatimid period. 

The second text is a much shorter list mentioning a number of people who 
already appear in the account. Its title is fragmentary but the remains mention 
a certain Peter and refer to a previous account. The entries in the list are more 
complex and sometimes obscure. They give personal names but also products 
(wheat, wine, wool) and fractions, clearly referring to payments in money. 
The majority of the names mentioned in this second text are Coptic. We can 
assume, in the light of the names repeated in both texts, that the previous ac¬ 
count mentioned in the title is actually that described above (67), and this 


16 ‘‘Irregular filiations” is used by W. Clarysse in his study of Egyptian administrators tak¬ 
ing up Greek names at the beginning of the Ptolemaic period: Clarysse, Greeks and 
Egyptians 57-66. 
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short list would be an appendix listing the products given as al-nuzl. However, 
nothing more allows us to confirm it. 


Transcription of Arabic Anthroponymy 

In both texts, half of the persons mentioned are identified in an elaborate 
manner, with their names and patronymics or epithets (professions or other 
identifiers). Around 25% are only identified by their first name (Ism or substi¬ 
tute for Arabic names: kunya, nasab, etc.). A small number of them are only 
known by their profession, and another small group is listed only by family af¬ 
filiation (e.g. “his sons” or “his brother”). 17 A sample of a few entries of the first 
text reveals the diversity of modes of identification used by the scribe through¬ 
out the account (1. 2-20): 


u('ioq) MrreXoygn 

a 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab 

ciN-f- XXBXpXH 

a 

Sinti al-Farran (“the baker”) 

n^Xfi’eXoYi' 

a 

cil-Juludl (“the tanner”) 

pXtlATAt l OyXnAKAp 

a 

Ramadan al-baqqar (“the cattleman”) 

neBCNey cpepi 

a 

his two sons 

pXtlATAtl u(ioq) ttXXKABC 

a 

Ramadan b. al-Kabbash (“the ram keeper”) 

neBcxi 1 

a 

his brother 

nicppe u(ioq) tXxXui 

s 

Pisre son of Tlalin 

ciN-f- u(toq) n<sxMoyX 

a 

Sinti son of Pgamoul 

nxuei-f 

a 

Paneiti 

nXTXgXH 

a 

al-tahhan (“the miller”) 

Mcyxxnxp 

a 

Mukabbir 

MlTeXXTB 

a 

Abd al-Latif 

xnoy Txpep 

a 

Abu Tahir 

gxcN xXnxix 

a 

Hasan al-bayycC (“the merchant”) 

nxXKAtu 

a 

al-Qani c 

cxXeg u(iog) uoynpix 

s 

Salih b. Koubria 

oyi ixp xxmg 


‘Umar his brother 

oyx einNoyg 

a 

and his son 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

y 2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

y 2 

1 


17 Amongst the published corpus, CPR xxxi 16 (ninth century) is a list written on papyrus 
the form of which is very close to the two documents from Strasbourg. It gives the names 
of a number of individuals with their relatives, some of them being identified by their 
profession, and the numerical entries are between 1 and 1/6. 
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More than 70% of the personal names in this text are Arabic ones. All the vari¬ 
ous components of Arabic anthroponymy are transcribed in Coptic letters: 
ism, kunya, nasab, taqab or nabaz, and nisba. Patronymics, usually preceded by 
ibn in Arabic, are introduced by a Greek abbreviation l , widely used in Coptic, 
transcribing the term uloq (son). 18 We also bnd the first attestations of the nisba 
in Coptic scripts, such as a»ABecTxd- (al-Fustati; 68: v° 14). Altogether, these 
texts provide many names not previously attested in Coptic texts. Their edi¬ 
tion was the occasion to look into the whole corpus of Arabic personal names 
notable in published texts and a full repertory appears as an appendix to the 
edition. 19 


Arabic Loanwords 

In addition to contributing to our knowledge of Arabic anthroponymy, these 
two texts also mention a large number Arabic loanwords in Coptic. In total, 
around 40 Arabic loanwords are found in them, and a good number of which 
have not previously been seen in other such documents. The adoption of for¬ 
eign loanwords into Coptic is common, using initially a large number of Greek 
terms from the third-fourth century onward. 20 

The mechanisms of transcription of Arabic terms into Coptic have been 
studied by S. Richter. 21 The Arabic definite article (a/-) is transcribed together 
with the term itself, and the Coptic article (n- or T-) can even be added. The 
gender of the term is always reflected in the Coptic article: the feminine article 
t- is used before the word aljum’a (taXo'oyh) and n- for the masculine al- 
nuzl (ntutoyceX). The Lam of the article is systematically assimilated in front 
of solar letters without gemination. 22 Geminated consonants of Arabic words 
are, with a few exceptions, mostly rendered with a single consonant in Coptic 
transcription. 

However, in the two Strasbourg texts, the Coptic article is not used systemat¬ 
ically before all loanwords, especially before epithets or names of professions, 
as in xXgxtteMi (67:160). We may see here a distinction between professions 


18 In a few Coptic texts we also find, ibn transcribed, as such in Coptic enti or ibn: cpr xii 
32, 25 (seventh-eighth centuries); P.Hyvernat 75, 57 (end of seventh-eighth century): 
MacCoull, Coptic documentary Papyri 53-60. 

19 Cf. above, n. t 

20 Fournet, The multilingual environment 430-41. 

21 Richter, Coptic, Arabic loan-words in 495-501. 

22 Richter, 497. 
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that were actually practised by the individuals mentioned (those transcribed 
with two articles) and ancestral names. 

A number of well-known phonological rules are found in the two texts, such 
as the c ayn that is never transcribed. 23 However, we also find specificities: the 
letter b is used systematically to replace q, a letter absent from the two texts. 24 
This renders the identification of a few Arabic names quite difficult. For ex¬ 
ample, can be read as either Jabar, Jabbar, Jabir, or even Ja'far. 

Arabic loanwords in Coptic are of two types: they come to denote a reality 
with no direct equivalent in Coptic (such as cil-nuzl), or they replace a Coptic 
equivalent (such as aL-jum’a, “the total,” 67: 213). 23 The second text also makes 
use of term of the same lexical field when it mentions TtApicen jAkatim ( al- 
hisdb al-qadim) (68:1), “the previous account,” when “account” is rendered in 
the first text by the Greek Xoyoq, which was widely used in Coptic. Arabic ad¬ 
jectives are rarely used in Coptic, so the use of al-qadim is also exceptional. 
All these terms are part of a widely-used public and private administrative 
lexicon, a functional domain that was dominated in the eleventh century by 
Arabic. This Arabic vocabulary entered the Coptic language progressively, as a 
result of contacts between various linguistic groups becoming extremely com¬ 
mon in different domains. The administrative vocabulary is one of the most 
fully-developed semantic category of Arabic loanwords in Coptic, and also one 
of the oldest. 

S. Richter also notes that Arabic titles were very common loanwords in 
Coptic, an observation that is also applicable to Greek. The two texts from 
Strasbourg even allow us to extend this category to loanwords related to proso- 
pography as a large number of names of profession and epithets are attested 
here as loanwords for the first time: 

al-draj, “the lame” (67:57) 
tAMAp: al- ‘assar, “the oil press 
manager” (68: r 11) 
tAtuJu: al- c ajam, “the non-Arab” or 
al-hajjam, “the barber or surgeon” 

(67:182) 


tAntutu al-bayyd, “the merchant” 
(67:16, 30, 98,198; 68: r 5, v 35) 
tAntvKAp: al-bakir, “the precocious, 
the eldest” or al-baqqar, “the 
cattleman or the ox dealer” (67:5, 87, 
147,166,208) 


23 Kasser,' ayin, Coptic Encyclopedia vm, 45-7. 

24 Peust, Egyptian phonology 133-7. On inversions of letters in Coptic documents, cf. Kahle, 
Bala’izah 94-102. 

25 Al-jamT and the synonymous al-jumla are part of the most common Arabic words in 
Coptic texts, cf. Richter, P.Lips. inv. 250 and 260, 222. 
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tsABt.pt.it: al-farran, “the baker” 
(67:3,149) 

tABts.yeX: al-fawwal, “the bean dealer” 
(67:21) 

ntAKts.BC: al-kabbash, “the ram 
keeper” (67:7) 

ntAKts.Ni: al-qciru, “the abstemious, 
the restrained” (67:17, 61; 68: r 2) 
ntAKACcec: al-qassas, “the barber or 
the story-teller” (67:53) 

KoyXeM: ghuldm, “the servant,” or 
“the slave” (67:44,137) 
ntAKoynt.T: al-qcimmat, “the poultry 
breeder or sheep seller” (67:120) 
ntAutAti: al-mu'allim, “the tutor,” 
“professor,” or “maitre d’ceuvre" 

(67:88) 

al-mashshat, “the 
hairdresser” (67:93) 

MoyX: mawl(a) (67:39) 
ts.Nt.BtsT: al-nabat, “the peasants” or 
al-nabatl, “the peasant” (67:52; 68: 
r 4 ) 


ts.pt.ei: aL-ra’i, “the shepherd” (67:27, 
28,58,59, 60,134) 
tvptvKAM: al-raqqdm, “the tailor, 
needleman or embroiderer” (68: r 30) 
makict: al-sayyad, “the fisherman” 
or al-sayyid, “the master” (67:130) 
maciic: aisa’igh, “the goldsmith” or 
al-shaykh, “the elder” (67:45-9) 
MAtct.: al-saqqa’, “the water carrier” 
(67:132) 

ts.Tt.oeX: al-tawil, “the tall one” (67:85) 
nis.Tts.pis.it: al-tahhan, “the miller” 
(67:12) 

tAptaiKtu: al-hammdml, “the 
bathhouse manager” (67:160); var. 
tAis.M6Mi (?) (68: v 13) 
ts.Xpt.ots.il: al-haggam, “the barber or 
surgeon” (67:195-6) 
ntAoeXoyi-: al-juludl, “the tanner” 
(67:4) 

-t'Kt.KCip: (al-)daqqaq (?), “the flour 
seller” (67:42) 


However, Arabic loanwords don’t entirely monopolize this semantic category 
in the second text, where names of professions and nicknames are found in 
Coptic, even if they are far less numerous. In this sense, in these two texts, 
written in the same hand, the term “lame” is found written in Coptic riot.Xc 
(68: r 9) as well as in Arabic &Ais.pis^x. ( aL-’araj; 67:57). What we also find is that 
an Arabic name (Abdallah) is preceding the Arabic version of the term and a 
Coptic name (Djemehor) is found before the Coptic version. As noted above, 
it is also notable that the scribe who wrote those two texts employs terms such 
as “account” alternately in Coptic or in Arabic (nXoiicc, a term of Greek origin: 
67:1; al-hisab: 68: r 1). 


Code-switching 

Beyond Arabic loanwords and personal names being very numerous in those 
two texts, the alternation of Coptic and Arabic vocabulary to express the same 
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terms indicates the ability of the scribe to use those different languages, but 
maybe not the different scripts. This phenomenon of code-switching is even 
more visible when examining how he records family ties. In the first text es¬ 
pecially, they are expressed either in Coptic (14 times) or in Arabic written in 
Coptic letters (9 times). When they are written in Arabic, it is not only with 
loanwords, but the whole syntagm is transcribed from Arabic into Coptic let¬ 
ters. For example, “and his son” is written oyx eirmoyg (67:20,24,31,188); here, 
we can recognize the connector wo-, the Arabic term ibn and a pronoun h(u). 
A whole series of entries are written in such a way, such as xxcDg ahuh(u), “his 
brother” (67: 19, 152,159, 183,185). 26 However, we also find in the same text, 
in Coptic, as neBCNey cpepi, “his two sons” (67: 6) or ueBOjup, “and his 
sons” (67:111); neBcpepi, “his son” (67:80, 99,108,122,129), or neBoptipi (67:191); 
goyceem n(e)Bcpepi: “Husayn his son” (67:108), neBCXH, “his brother” (67: 8, 
65); tsbccdni, “his sister” (67:150). These two languages are used to express 
family ties alternately and in close proportions. 24 individuals out of 205 are 
listed with family members in the first text. Most of them bear Arabic names, 
and their familial links are expressed in Coptic or in Arabic, such as xnoy 
pxcm oyx eimtg, “Abu Rasan and his son” (67: 31); xnTe\Me\\[ex] neBCXN, 
“Abd al-Malik, his brother” (67: 64-5). Only two people bearing non-Arabic 
names are mentioned with relatives: mssn oyxxoig, “Megn and his brother” 
(67:159); MXKepe x\X6’N xnoy oiuiX xxcDg, “Makere al-'ajam, Abu Jamil his 
brother” (67: 182-3). Coptic anthoponyms are not numerous enough in this 
text to state if automatisms of the scribe when he is writing a Coptic or an 
Arabic name have any influence on the use of Coptic or Arabic to express fa¬ 
milial links. Regular code-switching appears throughout the text without any 
obvious relationship with the type of name given in each entry. The scribe al¬ 
ternates linguistic codes randomly and makes use of a profoundly bilingual vo¬ 
cabulary with previously unseen fluidity, revealing the variety of his linguistic 
background. 


Conclusion 

In these two texts, we are dealing with regular code-switching and not with 
Arabic texts transcribed in Coptic characters. From the ninth century on, we 
also encounter truly bilingual texts, where supposedly one scribe is making 


26 For the transcription of the third person singular pronoun, cf. Blau, Observations 239-40. 
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use of both languages and scripts within the same texts. 27 In the last century 
of documentary Coptic (tenth-eleventh centuries), different forms of contacts 
are visible between Coptic and Arabic beyond mere bilingualism. The two 
documents presented here show how thin the frontier between the two lan¬ 
guages can be in documents in Coptic script from that period. Beyond those 
two texts, it seems that the next step in the replacement of Coptic by Arabic 
would be to write an Arabic text entirely in Coptic characters, a phenomenon 
unknown to this date for documentary texts but common for literary ones. The 
other option would be for a Coptic scribe to learn the Arabic alphabet and 
to write directly in this language, as this seems to be the only thing missing 
for the scribe here, who is already familiar with the language. 28 The two texts 
reveal a previously unseen step in our study of the internal Arabization of the 
Coptic language, but also of Arabization of naming and accounting practices. 
They illustrate outstanding linguistic practices in the Fatimid Fayyum, where 
it seems that Copto-Arabic documents were written at the same time as the 
Judeo-Arabic documents found in the Cairo Geniza. 
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PART 2 


Reading Different Kinds of Texts 




CHAPTER 5 


Arabic Letters of Condolence on Papyrus 

Khaled Younes 


Introduction 1 

In Antiquity, letters of condolence were considered a suitable substitute for 
one’s physical presence at times of loss or grief. People would certainly try to 
attend funerals and to be present to comfort relatives and friends in times of 
sorrow, but when one could not be there in person a letter of condolence was 
the best alternative. 2 Arabic letters of condolence written on papyrus in early 
Islamic Egypt followed the classical epistolary tradition. Compared to other 
types of letters, Arabic letters of condolence are extremely rare. Not a single 
letter of condolence has been published so far, and, as a consequence, a com¬ 
prehensive study on this important subject is still absent from papyrological 
research. This paper begins with an edition and analysis of a papyrus text that 
contains a template for letters of condolence and two templates for replies to 
such letters. The article then gives four examples of original letters of condo¬ 
lence from the second-third/eighth-ninth centuries. None of the letters bears 


1 The papyrological abbreviations used in this paper follow “The Checklist of Arabic 
Documents,” available online at http://www.naher-osten.lmu.de/isapchecklist (accessed 18 
September 2016). 

I am grateful to the Department of Arabic Papyri at the Egyptian National Library (Dar al- 
kutub al-misriyya) for allowing me access to the originals of letters 1 and 5.1 would like to take 
the opportunity to express my appreciation to Prof. Cornelia Romer for helping me to obtain 
digital images of these two letters. I am also grateful to the digital technologies division of the 
J. Willard Marriott library for providing me with a scan of letter 3 and permission to publish 
the text. I would like to thank Ahmad Nabil for drawing my attention to this letter while writ¬ 
ing the draft of this paper. Thanks are also due to the imaging service department of Beinecke 
library at Yale University for sending me the digital image of letter 2 and giving permission for 
publication. I would like also to express my deepest gratitude to Sobhi Bouderbala for send¬ 
ing me the digital image of letter 4 and allowing me to publish it in this paper, considering 
that this letter was registered in his name for future publication. 

2 See Chapa, Letters of condolence in Greek papyri 30-2; Worp, Letters of condolence in the 
Greek papyri 149-54. See also Kotsifou, ‘Being unable to come to you and lament and 
weep with you.’ Grief and condolence letters on papyrus 389-411; Schenke, Die Trauer ein 
kleines Madchen: Eine Bitte um Trost 117-22; Vanthieghem, Une letter de condolence Copte 
(forthcoming). 
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a date. Thus, I have had to rely mainly on the script, epistolary formulas, and 
layout of the letters for dating. 3 Scholarly letters of condolence described in 
later literary sources are beyond the scope of this paper. 


Templates for Letters of Condolence and Replies 

P.Cair.Arab. inv. 2129 is a receipt for payment of land-tax ( bara’a ) from Edfu, 
dated 268/881. The back of this receipt contains one template for a letter of 
condolence and two templates for replies to such letters. The three templates 
do not vary considerably from those recorded in later scholarly letters. 4 Our 
papyrus templates are less formulaic even though the template of letters of 
condolence is written at the top. It starts with a reference to hearing of the 
death of “so and so” ( Fulan/Abu Fuldn ) and follows this with prayers for the de¬ 
ceased. The writer declares twice that they belong to God and to Him they will 
return, stating that the misfortune of death is one of the heavy disasters and of¬ 
fensive misfortunes that happens to the souls that God entrusted us with. The 
writer then states that death is an inevitable fate that comes in an appointed 
measure and at a fixed time. He also confirms that the death of anyone will 
not be postponed because of his age or status and that God alone is immortal. 
The writer quotes two Quranic verses that are connected to death (Q 29:57 
and Q 55:26-7). He then states that the greatest disaster of the people of Islam 
is the disaster of the loss of the Prophet. Finally, the writer prays to God to 
comfort the mourner’s grief and asks the mourner to have patience. The writer 
then emphasizes one last time that death is inevitable. 

The two templates for replies to letters of condolence are actually titled 
as such {jawab ta’ziya, 1 . 12; jawab ta’ziya aydan, 1 . 23). The formulae used in 
the two models are very similar. After the basmala, the writer starts with the 
transitional element ammd ba’du skipping the first part of the prescript. 5 
Text C skips the transitional element. The writer then confirms that he, i.e. 
the mourner, received the comforter’s letter of condolence on the death of so 
and so and follows this with extensive prayers and blessings for himself, the 
comforter, and for the deceased. Next, the writer stresses the fact that death is 
inevitable and that all people upon the earth will perish eventually and con- 


3 For dating Arabic papyrus letters on the basis of the script, see Grob, A Catalogue 115-35; 
Grob, Documentary 2-7; Younes,/oy and sorrow 18-9; P.Khalili i, 27-44; Younes, Review 377. 

4 See, for example, al-Qalqashandl (d. 821/1418), Subh al-a r sha ix, 80-100. For more references 
to letters ( rasa’il ) preserved in literary sources, see the list in Diem, Arabic letters 870-9. 

5 For the prescript section, see Grob, Documentary 39-42. 
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tinues this with prayers to live peacefully in this world and to grant them bet¬ 
ter life in the hereafter. Afterwards, the writer expresses his sincere gratitude 
to the comforter for the consolation and shows that he knew what grief and 
sorrow have affected him, i.e. the comforter, because of this disaster, stressing 
the strong bond of friendship and brotherhood between both of them. At the 
end of the letter, the writer makes collective supplications, asking God to grant 
them patience and reward them for it, emphasizing once again that everybody, 
whether willingly or unwillingly, shall die. 

These two reply templates are very significant as they show us the basic 
structure, formulas, and main points stressed in every reply to a letter of condo¬ 
lence. These are: (1) the confirmation of the arrival of the letter of condolence; 
(2) blessings and prayers for all parties, namely the comforter, the mourner, 
and the deceased; (3) emphasis on the inevitability of death and exhortations 
to be patient and accept God’s will; and finally, (4) re-affirmation of the strong 
personal bonds between the comforter and the mourner. 

1. Templates for Letters of Condolences and Replies to Such Letters 

P.Cair.Arab. inv. 2129 v third/ninth century 
Provenance Edfu 
27 x 20 cm 
Figs. 5.1a and 5.1b 

This is a dark-brown papyrus written in a somewhat neat and rapid hand in black 
ink with a medium-thick pen parallel to the fibers. The papyrus is well preserved 
except for some vertical and horizontal tears at the top and the middle that have 
caused minimal damage to the text. The top is missing and the original cutting 
lines are preserved on the other three sides. The papyrus contains three texts 
separated each by a 1.5 cm space. For the sake of convenience, 1 have classified 
the three templates as “A,” “B,” and “C,” even though all three are on the same 
sheet. The papyrus sheet has been folded 14 times horizontally, but there are no 
vertical folds perceptible. Diacritical dots occur frequently but randomly. An in¬ 
complete photograph with a very short description of the script and the content 
is given in the catalogue of the Arabic papyri in the Egyptian National Library. 6 

The script is characterized by the way in which sad and dad are oval in 
shape ( 1 . 4 maqdiyyan; 1 . 5 sagklr). Kaf is either horizontally elongated or 
hairpin-shaped ( 1 . 13 kitabuka-, 1 . 14, 22 kull). Final yd‘ occasionally bends 


6 S. Meghawry and M. Saleh (eds), Arabic papyri in the Nationai Library of Egypt, 3. 
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backwards ( 1 . 6 haUa; 1 . g salla; 1 . 28 ukhi). A little ha' sign is written below the 
ha‘ of al-ahad (1. 7), the ha' of ahramana (1. rg), and the ha' of ahad (1. 21; 33). 7 


Text 


A. 


[*«««* «aJc AllAAJJI AA*-j ^1 alij L« 

[ dA ji ] 1 A^X**^ d~*XlP dills 0 lj <l)I blj 4 )) bl jr J<lJ! blj 4 ]) bl 

[ 4 _]_p^j 1 wAI I L^bJI kljlJLbljjll < 1 j l*.jgp 

] ♦♦ b[ <»—^J^ll (J**^*-? [ ] 

0 ^ (j^^Jb) j<*^a)b J ^Jui-b *£^”1 

Jp~ ^^j-bL dJJi d^SsJ VJ 

^ ^ l/^ [^^] (Jb* -tej 4 ))! UL 

(J^b_[_sbl j].i dbj biLjj Iplc S A1 ij jj**r b AJI 

c tT’sf'j 

aJc aJJI ^*3 jt-jdA-Aa- 4 Jjsl i_ ^Lak j*Japl jlj 

^waJIj dhicj aJ jA&j Obta ^1 aJJI ^a>-jj dhtu_[_*^« f-J v ^-I aJJI ^Japli 

{ j L \ L 

(vacat) J, ^ J*u-j Uc J-u- aU 

(vacat) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


B. 

AjJ^j *, j| jz*- ^>~~)\ jJi aJJI ^wl 

dAljUJ aJJI ^Jw^J bli \aJJJ AA^j/Oh^ ^3 (^Jj J aLIxj aJJI ldXl 5 f ^J,1^J**3j-1*jIaI 

aJJI y aU aL^sa 1*3 ^)\j a^pIXu ^LaapX/I 

aJc 1 aJ^J oLlj Ai-xyA* aJJI -u*s a) ob^ 

aip *)Jj aju a N ^*1 ^-1 L aU A-J olS^ Id aS Ij^>- aJI ^)l*3 L« 

A~Ja aJ-P- a)^J jj^p-Vl jAA^i “*XJj l -l^J V ^[^] ^JJp dXli (Jpj 

(vacat) LcISCi dXi j* dUc Ja-ljjl C^^f- -&j ^ *;J jCj>j 

iiUj aJJI L .^1 U.VIj a .>1 ^ dJiA.j l^. aJJI 1^1 Xj dl bl^U: 

jj ^3 aL*^ XJI aI di® ^3 dXlj hJ 1 ^ 1 * 3 ^ ^-1 

jy^iAj d>-1 AJP IA l*3JlJ ^ LtVj I d \j Itld 01 A Idi® 

(vacat) aS^* aJI jl*3 U J,l jXkl ^ 

(vacat) 


12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 


7 For more about such signs in the papyri, see P.World 86. 
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UajJ (vacat) 23 

^L^cp-KI dJJj l) 4))! (J**-*^ Lis aJc 4JJI 0*^5 ^3 cill5f 24 

l )*}13 LI 4))I 4 -]sl*^j jrv^- 4jli 4j L aA La^I j [4 ^p]ILij 25 

4)) LI dili Jc Jjilj 4 ^-a-^ i_~LL >-1 4))! J>i 4S jipj 26 

4JJI ^J^l Llj 4JJI ^*1/ l^-J—■sy LL*LL>-lj I0 j*a-Ij 4JI Llj 27 

^“1 L A l 4-3 llT bv 4 ] I 4-11 jIa L« 4-ic ^-L/l 28 

il! jj»~L/I 4-1 lj jjlj^l vili* dJJi ^Cj 4tP ^jA*£- 21 j 4Jv» Jj 1/ ^*1 2g 

. . . L'lSsl dJJL ^ dUc Jd-ljJI 43J 1 _ii>j 4--]a 3jA- aHj 30 

iSLIj 4))l La j>-\ U-L/1j a< j^-l ^ dly.j Luju 4))! 1^1 llj (vacat) 31 

aLa 3 ^^4 Jj 2H 4jLdaS __^-a1I 4 JJI J^A3 aLa3 ^ dbj 1) dijLj Lij_La»4 ^-1 32 

^J,l jHI jyj£L*j -t>-1 4 Ia Ij^. *-(3 aLajiJ $ ^ L/j La I L)lj Iaa jl 33 

(vacat) 4.Lft* Jjl jj 4-JI jUs U 34 


Diacritical Dots 

cJa- (7 p^st c^-lc cejvTJ c^a-S"" (6 Olf cj*c>- (4 L^Ul _ jLL(3 LI (2 

CaIaA (14 Lis C(_gLI (13 A j*j tv_j|ja»- (12 (11 dllc (10 AaI.3 CaLIT 

<-jW*1 (17 A 'S- C4j C 4-3 (16 Jjtd 44-lc Cj^L/1 CeLIj tX*3 (15 jrd- 

C^J—■i CaLaS cLa^Laa (20 diLI cl>-L/l cLu-a14- (19 4--1 £dj->- C4^*4 iOj^-L/l 
(26 LI (75 <_gL1 (24 a j*j (23 j^aa c4a tlj^. clu-i caLas (31 -A caIas 
diLI (31 aj~>- (30 Oj_?-VI Cj^aj ^4 —<4 cJj (29 jd-l t4-lc (28 4t*s 

jjaa tin (33 Jj caIa® ^v-aII caLas tdijL cj^l (32 


Translation 

A. 

1 I heard about the death of so and so, may God’s mercy and forgiveness 

and [favor be upon him.] 

2 Indeed we belong to God and indeed to Him we will return. And indeed 
we belong to God and indeed to Him we will return. The misfortune of 
[death is] 

3 one of the heavy disasters and offensive misfortunes that happens to the 
souls that God entrusted [us with] 

4 [ ] make death [ ] and this is an inevitable 

decree..[ 

5 dear ones for dear ones and young for young and old (for old). The (death 
of) the young will not be postponed because of their youth 
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6 nor the old because of their old age. It all takes place in an appointed 
measure and a fixed time so that 

7 God, the one, the eternally Besought of all, alone survives. [God] Almighty 
said in His decisive book: every soul will taste 

8 death. Then unto Us you will be returned. And He said: everyone that is 
thereon will pass away; yet the countenance of your Lord [of might] and 
glory will abide forever. 

9 The greatest of misfortunes for the people of Islam is their loss of the 
Prophet, may God’s peace and blessings be upon him. 

ro May God reward you [and comfort your misfortune] and have mercy 
upon so and so and forgive him. And you must have patience, my 
brother, 

rr as it is the fate of the first and the last, (vacat) 

(vacat) 


B. 

r2 In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. A reply to 
condolences. 

r3 As for what follows, your letter reached me, may God honor you, (in 
which) you consoled me (on the death of) so and so, \may God have 
mercy upon him/. I ask God for us and you 
14 the adherence to His obedience and the satisfaction with His judgment. 
He is the one who has control over all good and to sustain it. May God 
have mercy upon 

rs so and so and forgive him. With God I sacrifice his misfortune and I ask 
Him the reward for it and to make 

r6 what happened to him (in the afterlife) better than his earthly life. It is, 
my brother, an inevitable fate and there is no escape from it. 
r7 And with this (fact) the ancestors passed away and the successors shall 
take their place. We ask Him a better life 
r8 and a good rest (in the hereafter). I knew what has afflicted you from this 
due to our place, (vacat) 

rg namely our strong bond with you and for what God has made between 
me and you of brotherhood and esteem. May God not deprive us and you 
20 the reward of our misfortunes and may He bless us and you with His 
judgment. We ask God patience in His judgment. It is 
2r inevitable, whether willingly or unwillingly, and there is no deterrent to 
His judgment and nobody is saved from it and 

all people shall depart to where he went and shall have a test of it. (vacat) 
(vacat) 


22 
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c. 

23 (vacat) A reply to condolences also 

24 Your letter reached me (in which) you consoled me (on the death of) 
so and so, may God have mercy upon him. I ask God for us and you the 
adherence 

25 to His obedience and the satisfaction with His judgment. He is the one 
who has control over all good and to sustain it. May God have mercy upon 
so and so 

26 and forgive him. With God I sacrifice his misfortune and I say in this, 
indeed we belong to God 

27 and indeed to Him we will return, being with patience, in anticipation (of 
God’s reward), and surrendering to God’s command. And I ask God 

28 the reward for it and to make what happened to him (in the afterlife) bet¬ 
ter than his earthly-life. It is, my brother, 

29 an inevitable fate and there is no escape from it. And with this (fact) the 
ancestors passed away and the successors shall take their way. We ask 
Him a better life 

30 and a good rest (in the hereafter). I knew what has afflicted you from this 
due to our place,... 

31 (vacat) and for what God has made between me and you of brotherhood 
and esteem. May God not deprive us and you 

32 the reward of our misfortunes and may He bless us and you with His 
judgment. We ask God patience in His judgment. It is inevitable, 

33 whether willingly or unwillingly, and there is no deterrent to His judg¬ 
ment and nobody is saved from it and all people 

34 shall depart to where he went and shall have a test of it. (vacat) 

Commentary 

1. The top of this text is missing. The beginning of the first line, however, 
seems to continue the opening formula and the contents of the template 
suggest that no more than the basmala and the opening formula are lost 
at the top. The ta’ marbuta of wafat is small and closed, like a large dot. 
The lam of fulan is missing in the lacuna. The blessing rahmat Allah wa- 
maghfiratuh wa-ridwanuh i alayhi is restored on the basis of parallels; see 
letter 2.6-7. The same blessing and variants of it appear frequently on 
tombstones. 8 


8 ‘Abd al-Tawab, Steles Islamiques; see, for example, 1.5-6; 3.3-4; 5.4; 7.6; 8.11-3; 10.5-6; 12.4-5; 
13-7; 15 - 3 - 5 ; 16.3-5; 17 - 3 - 4 ; 19-8-9; 20.5-6; 21.9-10; 23.3-4. 
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2. The Quranic verse innb li-lldhi wa-inna ilayhi raji'una (Q 2:156) is always 
attested in letters of condolence and those connected with death in 
general; see letters 2.8; 3.6-7; 4.4; 5.4. See also P.Jahn 14.16, third/ninth; 
P.Marchands in 29.3, third/ninth. Of al-mawt, only the alif is visible at the 
end of this line. 

4. This line is slightly damaged so very little can be made out. The expres¬ 
sion wa-kdna batman maqdiyyan echoes the Quranic verse wa-in minkum 
ilia wariduha kdna i aid rabblka batman maqdiyyan (Q 19:71). 

5. The supplement bi-l-kabir is made on the basis of the two preceding sen¬ 
tences. Yu’akhar is written without post-vocalic hamza. 9 

6. Hatta has a long backward-bending yd’. See also salld on line 9. 

7. Yabqd is spelled with an alif mamduda while classical Arabic requires an 
alif maqsura. 10 Also written thus on line 8. The two adjectives al-ahad 
al-samad refer to attributes of God. For similar eulogies in the papyri; cf. 
al-latfdl-khablr al-qhdir ‘ala mayurldu. 11 

7-8. On these two lines, the writer quotes two Quranic verses: kullu nafsin 
dluViqalu al-mawti thumma ilayna turja'iina (Q 29:57) and kullu man 
i alayhdfdnin wa-yabqd wajhu rabbika dhu al-jaldli wa-l-ikrdmi (Q 55:26-7). 
Notice the variation in the first verse: wa-kullun instead of thumma and 
raji'una instead of turja una. 

9. The lament over the loss of the Prophet Muhammad appears frequently 
on tombstones. 12 For the tasliya, see letter 2.3 and the commentary. Three 
dots are placed inside the bend of the final yd’ of al-nabiyy. Masa’ib is 
written without the post-vocalic hamza. 13 ft is also written thus on lines 
20 and 32. 

10 The expression fa-a‘zama Allah ajrak wajabara muslbatak is restored on 
the basis of the parallels; see letter 4.7 and the commentary. Abl is written 
for classical Arabic Aba. 14 

11. For similar expressions to fa-innahu sabll man madb wa-sabll man baqd, 
see letters 2.14; 4.5; 5.9, and examples provided in the commentaries. 
Madb is spelled with an alif mamduda while classical Arabic requires an 
alif maqsura. 15 


9 Hopkins, Studies 21. 

I o Hopkins, Studies 15. 

II Sijpesteijn, Shaping a Muslim state 33.4, c. 730-50 and the commentary. 

12 Halevi, Muhammad’s grave 21. See also ‘Abd al-Tawab, Steles Islamiques ; for example 4.2-5; 
6.2-3; 7.2-4; 13.2-3; 18.2-4; 19.2-4; 22.2-5; 25.2-3; 26.2-4; 27.2-4. 

13 Hopkins, Studies 21. 

14 Hopkins, Studies 156. 

15 Hopkins, Studies 15. 
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12. The sentence jawdb ta’ziya is written next to the basmala. For writing on 
the same line as the basmala, see P.Khalili i, 158. 

13. The prayer rahimahu Allah is cursively written as an afterthought above 
the line. The post-consonantal medial hamza is omitted in as'alu Allah. 16 
See also wa-lyydhu as’aluhu on line 4; nas'alu Allah on line 9; as‘alu Allah 
on line 13; wa-nas’aluhu on line 19 and ja-nas'alu Allah on line 21. 

13-4 An exact parallel of the eulogy as'alu Allah land wa-laka al-i’tisam bi- 
ta’atlhl wa-l-rida bi-qada’ihi does not occur in the papyri, but see nas'alu 
Allah tamdm al-ni'ma i alaynd wa-’alaykum wa-l-ziyada min fadlihi wa- 
l-‘afiya fi qada’ihi wa-l-raghba fi {qada’ihi} md ‘indahu. 17 Similarly, the 
formula fa-lnnahu waliyy kull khayr wa-mujlh is not recorded in the 
papyri. On the other hand, the common formula Innahu wallyy dhallka 
wa-l-qadir i alayhl occurs frequently in letters; see P.Khalili 1,18.20, third/ 
ninth; P.Marchands 11, 8.7, third/ninth and the references given in both 
commentaries. See also fa-lnnahu wallyy dhallka wa-l-qadir i alayhl wa-l- 
marghub ilayhlfihl (P.Berl. Arab. 1,3.5-6, second/eighth). Qada’ihi is writ¬ 
ten without the post-vocalic hamza as it is written on lines 9,10,14,21,22. 18 

16- 7. For the formula fa-lnnahuyd akhlamr la budda mlnhu wa-ld mahls ‘anhu 

wa-‘ald dhallka halaka al-awwalun wa-ilayhiyaslru al-dkhirun, see letter 
2.14 and the commentary. The same formula occurs on lines 17-18. 

17- 8. Wa-nas’aluhu hayat tayyiba wa-munqalab karlm appears also on line 19. 

Hay at is written with a waw instead of an allfP Tanwln alif is lacking in 
munqalab karlm, which would have been obligatory in classical Arabic. 20 

18. A short space has been left blank at the end of this line. 

19. Wa-lima ajra Allah baynana wa-baynaka min al-hurmma wa-l-lkhd\ For 
parallels of this formula, see lima ajra Allah baynana wa-baynaka min al- 
ikha 1 wa-l-qardba (cpr xvi, 7.10, first-second/seventh-eighth). See also 
wa-dhalika lima qad ajra Allah baynana wa-baynaka min al-ikhdk wa-l- 
sihr. 21 The post-vocalic hamza is omitted in al-ikhd’. 22 

21. Yanju is spelled with an alif fasila at the end, against classical Arabic 
rules. 23 Also written thus on line 22. 


16 Hopkins, Studies 29. 

17 Younes,/o_y and sorrow 5.5-7, first-second/seventh-eighth and the examples given in the 
commentary. 

18 Hopkins, Studies 21. 

19 Hopkins, Studies 16. 

20 Hopkins, Studies 163. 

21 Younes Joy and sorrow 24.11-2, second/eighth and the commentary. 

22 Hopkins, Studies 22. 

23 Hopkins, Studies 51. 
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20-1. Fa-la budda min qada’ihi in shi’na wa-in abaynd. Skidd is written without 
the post-vocalic hamza as it is written on line 22. 24 

23. The word aydan (also) is common in papyri. 25 

24. Rahmat is written with a ta‘ maftuha instead of a ta : marbuta in the status 
constructus which is how this word is usually written, especially in the 
final salam greeting. 26 

26-7. For the formula fa-‘inda Allah ahtaslbu muslbatah wa-aqulu ‘ala dhblika 
Inna ll-lldhl wa-inna ilayhi raj'Cuna sabran wa-htisaban wa-tasllman ll- 
amr Allah, see letter 2.7-8 and the commentary. Notice the variation on 
lines 15-6. 

28. The irregular elative akhyarr (better than) is attested in papyri 27 

30. Three diacritical dots are added at the end of this line by the scribe. The 
sentence ll-khassatlnd blka can be restored after the dots on the basis of 
line 19, where the same formula appears. 


Letters of Condolence 

The four original letters of condolence to be studied below seem to follow the 
conventional rules and sequence of the templates, and it is possible that 
the authors used templates while writing their letters. 28 The letters have the 
same basic elements as the template above in text 1A. After the introductory 
formulae and blessings, the letters usually mention that the authors have heard 
news of a death. 29 The bodies of the letters are full of expressions of grief, anxi¬ 
ety, distress, and sympathy. There are no expressions of joy. There is repeated 
reference to death. 30 Prayers and blessings for the deceased as well as the be¬ 
reaved family are always there. Similarly, Quranic verses connected with death 
such as Q 2:156; Q 29:57; and Q 55:26-7 appear frequently. The exhortation 


24 Hopkins, Studies 21. 

25 Hopkins, Studies 263. 

26 Hopkins, Studies 44. 

27 Hopkins, Studies 112. 

28 The same holds true for Greek letters of condolence: see Chapa, Letters of condolence in 
Greek papyri 45-7; Kotsifou, "Being unable to come to you and lament and weep with 
you.” Grief and condolence letters on papyrus 392-4. 

29 Some Greek letters of condolence also begin by stating what grief and sorrow have affect¬ 
ed the sender after hearing of the death of the deceased; see Chapa, Letters of condolence 
in Greek papyri 26-7; Kotsifou, “Being unable to come to you and lament and weep with 
you.” Grief and condolence letters on papyrus 394-6. 

30 In contrast, direct mention of death in Greek letters of condolence is carefully avoided; 
see Chapa, Letters of condolence in Greek papyri 35. 
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to have patience is a major theme in every letter of condolence. 31 In all let¬ 
ters, death is represented as the ultimate fate of all mankind, for God alone is 
immortal. The comforters usually pray to God to bestow blessings upon the 
deceased and to guide him to Paradise. The mourners are always reminded to 
remember God’s command to be patient and calm and to seek His reward. 32 

All but one of the four letters examined in this paper are entirely devoted to 
consolation. No business or family affairs are discussed. In letter 3, the sender 
informs the recipient about bu’uth. (expeditions), asking him to hurry their de¬ 
parture and mentions the city of Fayyum. The topic is, however, given at the 
very bottom of the letter after the greeting section, which gives the impression 
that is not part of the letter of condolence. The relationship between the com¬ 
forters, the mourners, and the deceased(s) is not clearly stated in all letters. 33 
Nevertheless, the voice of the letters indicates a very close relationship. In one 
case, letter 5, the comforter refers to the deceased as his brother ( akkl ), 34 but 
this should not be taken in the narrow sense of the term, since kinship terms 
implying family relationships were frequently used in the papyri in an inac¬ 
curate way that does not always imply an actual blood relationship. 35 In brief, 
Arabic letters of condolences written on papyrus are Islamic versions of a con¬ 
solatory letter-writing tradition that existed in Egypt before the Arab conquest. 36 

2. Letter of Condolence Addressed to a Man from a Friend 

P.CTYBR.inv. 2605 second-third/eighth-ninth century 
Provenance unknown 
27.9 x 12.7 cm 

Fig- 5-2 


31 For sabr (patience) as a motif in medieval Islamic consolation treaties, see Gil'adi, 
Children of Islam 94-100. See also, Gil'adi, Islamic consolation treatises for bereaved par¬ 
ents 197-202; Gil'adi, The child was small 367-86. 

32 This refers explicitly to Q 2:155-6. See also Ibn Salama, al-Mawt wa-tuqusuh min khildl 
sahih al-Bukharl wa-Muslim 23-40. For a study of Arabic funerary inscriptions and other 
related funerary structures that compares Muslim society to non-Muslim, see Diem and 
Scholler, The living and the dead in Islam. See also Smith and Haddad, The Islamic under¬ 
standing of death and resurrection. 

3 3 See also Chapa, Letters of condolence in Greek papyri 21-2. 

34 See also text 1A.10,16, and 28. 

35 See Younes, Joy and sorrow 44-5. See also Bagnall and Cribiore, Women's letters 85-7; 
Worp, Letters of condolence in the Greek papyri 153; Chapa, Letters of condolence in Greek 
papyri 21-2. 

3 6 See Chapa, Letters of condolence in Greek papyri 23-4. 
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Middle-brown papyrus written in a somewhat flowing hand in 19 lines in black 
ink with a medium-thick pen across the fibers. The left-hand side is missing. 
The original margins remain on the other three sides. The letter has been folded 
eleven times horizontally and four times vertically. Diacritical dots occur spar¬ 
ingly. Verso bears traces of one line of the address written parallel to the fibers. 
The script is characterized by the way in which kaf is horizontally elongated 
( 1 . 6 kdna). Final yd" consistently bends backwards ( 1 .2 Abl). 

In this letter, the sender and the addressee both have the same kunya : Abu 
1 -Azhar. As mentioned above, the left half of the letter is missing with a con¬ 
siderable loss of text, but it is possible to reconstruct some of the missing parts 
with the help of other letters of the same genre and parallel texts in the Quran. 
The letter starts after the introductory formula with the reference to hearing 
of the death of a certain Abu Abd al-Aziz and then continues with extensive 
prayers and blessings for the deceased. The sender prays to God to have mercy 
upon the deceased, bless him, and grant him a better life in the hereafter. 
Afterwards, the sender expresses how great the disaster is. At the same time, 
he reminds himself and the addressee of the inevitability of death, stating that 
they have to surrender to God’s command to be patient and calm in anticipa¬ 
tion of God’s reward. Next, he makes a supplication to the addressee, but it is 
lost. To conclude his letter, Abu 1 -Azhar sends his greetings and condolences to 
a certain Abu ‘Uthman, makes further collective supplications, and then closes 
the letter with the final saldm greeting. 

Text 

Recto 

jll 4JJI 1 

[All V 4 ))! dJJI 0^1 JU dUc] L- j,\ J*j^\ j ,V 2 

[I L*j aJIj (Jc 3 

[ dbpj bp dip j bp l apj db] , 1 aJJI Id 4 

] L'aJI (j 5 

cJ4)JI [ <d)l 7 

[ a)) I ^ j Li Ij 0 ][ |j 4^.] J ^ b I j 4 )) b I dAl i 8 

]j L^iapl U 4-XyA* (0)9 
^ C)\ 4])! 10 

] J J I I 4 j)I j 11 

£5.]-^ (J 2 41 *b U 
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Verso 



J-U* <c 5 CJj 

_]_-VI LpLjlj 4)JI dJSjJ 

Aji-I] bUj dAkL U-l*s 


] I b I I 


j^_]_*)l -Up jb obi 


[aJJI 0 ^~JJ dAJc 4 j]bJb b'blj 4))! ilVjJ 


13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 


M a y>j^' jJ [<y yjVi jJ Ji] 1 


Diacritical dots 


obi cblj^j (16 


Translation 

Recto 

1 In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. 

2 To Abu 1 -Azhar from Abu 1 -Azhar. Peace [be upon you. I praise for your 
sake God, other than whom there] 

3 is no god. I ask Him to give many blessings to Muhammad [the Prophet 
and all his family.] 

4 As for what follows, may God save you and protect [you and forgive us 
and you and repel from us and you the adversity] 

5 in this world and the hereafter through His mercy. [ 

6 We got to know about the death of Ab[u Abd al-AzIz, may the mercy of] 

7 God and (His) forgiveness be upon him. With God [I sacrifice his misfor¬ 
tune in anticipation of God’s reward and I say] 

8 in this: indeed we belong to God and indeed to Him we will return, [being 
with patience, in anticipation (of God’s reward), and surrendering to 
God’s command.] 

9 there is no greater misfortune than this and [ 

10 I ask God to have mercy upon him and to [forgive him and to bless him in 
what] 

11 happened to him and I wish that [ 

12 I know how praiseworthy he was in all [ 

13 But the misfortune became greater [ 

14 But it is the fate of all people from the first to the [last 

15 May God grant you and us the.[ 

16 to do good deeds that make you and us reach [the paradise 
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17 through His mercy. Send to Abu ‘Uthman from us [greetings and send] 

18 our condolence to him on (the death of) Abu Abd al-A[ziz 

19 May God grant you and us the health. [Peace be upon you and God’s 
mercy.] 


Verso 

1 [To Abu 1 -Azhar from] Abu 1 -Azhar ‘Uthman b. ‘Ammar 
Commentary 

Recto 

2. The kunya Abu 1 -Azhar is recorded in the onamastica. 37 For other attesta¬ 
tions in the papyri, cf. P.Cair. Arab, iv 234.4, dated 270/883-4. The ha’ of 
al-Azhar of the name of the sender is written differently from the way in 
which it is written in the name of the addressee, but the reading seems to 
be the only fitting one. The name is also written thus in the exterior ad¬ 
dress. Additionally, the ha’ of huwa in line 3 is written exactly the same. 

3. The tasliya is restored on the basis of countless parallels. The tasliya is 
a type of blessing of glorification usually bestowed upon the Prophet. 
This highly formulaic eulogy is mainly used to express one’s gratitude to 
God. ft appears occasionally in the opening and closing formulas of let¬ 
ters, but sometimes occurs next to the basmala. The tradition of adding 
the tasliya to the basmala was introduced by the caliph Harun al-Rashid 
(r. 170-93/786-809), who decreed that in the introduction of all official 
documents the basmala must be supplemented by the tasliya. The scribe 
Yahya b. Khalid is said to have been the first to put this decree into prac¬ 
tice in 181/797, and it was then introduced into legal documents and pri¬ 
vate letters. 38 The first attestation of the tasliya in private letters can be 
found in cpr xvi 18.4-5, first-second/seventh-eighth, where it appears 
after the transitional element ammo, ba’du in the following form, fa-as’alu 
Allah anyusalli ‘ala Muhammad nabiyyind wa-an yuzakkiyand wa-iyydka 
bi-l-saldt ‘alayhiwa-l-saldm ‘alayhi wa-rahmat Allah wa-barakdtuh. There 
are also several variants of the tasliya attested in letters. 39 There is no 


37 al-Dulabi, al-Kuna wa-l-asma’ i, 215; al-Sam‘anI, al-Ansab i, 205. 

38 For more about the tasliya in the papyri, see P.Cair.Arab. i, 215-6; P.Khalili i, 148; Grob, 
Documentary 27 with note 11. 

39 See, for example, P.Khalili i, 17 . 4 , P.Marchands ii, 8 . 1 , cpr xvi, 25 . 13 - 14 , cpr xvi, 31 . 9 , cpr 
xvi, 32 . 2 - 3 , Sijpesteijn, Shaping a Muslim state 8 . 5 - 7 . 
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vacant space after the hamdala. The post-consonantal medial hamza is 
omitted in as’aluhu . 40 Yusalli and i aid are written without the (i nalycT. 41 

4. The formula ‘dfcika Allah wa-hafiza[ka wa-‘aju i anna wa- c anka wa-dafaa 
'anna wa- c anka al-su’] is reconstructed on the basis of countless par¬ 
allels; cf. P.Horak 85.4, second/eighth and the examples given in the 
commentary. 

5. FI l-dunyd wa-l-dkhira bi-rah[mat]ihi. This very common formula was 
used in papyrus letters to close a whole section of initial blessings. 42 

6. [Bala\ghana alladhl kdna min qada’ Ab[u Abd al-Aziz rahmat. The bd‘ 
and lam of balaghand are missing in the lacuna at the beginning of the 
line. The kunya of the deceased is restored on the basis of line 18 where 
the same kunya appears. Qada’ is written without the final hamza 43 
Qada’ means death in this context. 44 There are other Arabic synonyms 
for death such as maniyya, halak, radii, himdm and wafat . 45 

6- 7. The eulogy rahmat Allah wa-maghfirat(uhyalayhi is restored on the basis 

of parallels; see letter 1A.1 and the commentary. The scribe left out the Lei 
of maghfiratuh by mistake. 

7- 8. These two lines are reconstructed on the basis of a parallel text. 46 For the 

final part sab ran wa-htisdban wa-tasliman li-amr Allah, see letter 1C.27. 

9. The demonstrative hadh(ihi) is spelled without the final ha ’. 47 
Representing death as a disaster echoes the Quranic verse, in antum 
darabtumfil-ardifa-asdbatkum musibatu al-mawti (Q 5:106). 

10-1. Fa-as’alu Allah anyarhamahu wa-anya[ghfira lahu wa-anyubdrika lahu 
fi-md] sara ilayhi. Of yaghfira only the ya‘ is preserved. The supplement 
wa-an yubdrika lahu fi-md is a mere suggestion. For variants of this for¬ 
mula; cf. fa-rahimahu Allah wa-ghafara lahu wa-jazdhu bi-salih i amalih 
wa-aiqabakum baidahu sabran wa-imdnan (letter 4.4-5); fa-yarhamuhu 
Allah wa-salld i alayhi wa-adkhalahu al-janna c arrafaha lahu (letter 5.5-6); 
fa-ld ahramanb Allah wa-iyyaka ajr musibatina wa-baraka land wa-laka fi 
qada’ihi (letter 1B.19-20, C.31-2). 

11. Arju is spelled with an aliffasila at the end, against classical Arabic rules. 48 


40 Hopkins, Studies 29. 

41 Hopkins, Studies 57. 

42 Grob, Documentary 45. 

43 Hopkins, Studies 22. 

44 See Ibn Mazur, Lisan 3666. 

45 Abdesselem, Mawt 910-1. 

46 P.Jahn 14.13-7. 

47 Hopkins, Studies 66. 

48 Hopkins, Studies 51. 
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12. Of jamV only the Jim and mini are visible. 

13. For the expression wa-Ldkinna al-musiba qad i azumat , see fa-qad i adumat 
musibatuhumd wa-’ammat (letter 3.7-8); fa-la-qad i azumat musibat al- 
mawt min i azimdt al-razaya wa-mubiqdt al-baldyd allati taghdu c ald al- 
anfus al-mustawdaia (letter 1A.2-3). 

14. For the expression wa-ldkinnahu scibil al-mbdin wa-l-[lahiqin, see inna al- 
mawt scibil al-awwalin wa-l-dkhirin (letter 5.9); fa-innabuyd akhi amr Id 
budda minhu wa-ld mahis i anhu wa-‘ald dhalika halaka al-awwalun wa- 
ilayhiyasiru al-dkhirun (letter i.B 16-7; 1C. 28-9). 

15. Fa-razaqaka Allah wa-iyydnd al-as[. Wa-iyydnd can be made out with dif¬ 
ficulty due to the ink being effaced. Of the last word, only the alif, lam- 
alif, and sin or shin can be seen. 

16. The reconstruction of al-janna at the end of this line is made on the basis 
of the other letters, see 3.4. 

17. ‘Uthman is written with scriptio defectiva of long a. 49 It is also written 
thus on the verso. 

18. For the expression la’ziyaland iyyahu, see bi-ta’ziyatika iyydya (letter 
1B.13, C.24). Of the name ‘Abd al-AzIz only the alif, lam, and c ayn are vis¬ 
ible after the prefix Abd at the end of the line. 

19. For the eulogy tawalldka Allah wa-iyydnd bi-l-’d[fiya\, see tawalldki Allah 
bi-hifzihi (P.Marchands 11 28r.g, third/ninth). The final salam greeting is 
reconstructed on the basis of parallels. 


Verso 

Only the name of the sender, Abu 1 -Azhar ‘Uthman b. ‘Ammar, is preserved on 
the exterior address. The kunya Abu 1 -Azhar is written in exactly the same way 
as it is in the internal address. The name of the addressee is restored on the 
basis of the internal address. 

3. Letter of Condolence Addressed to a Man on the Death of Two Persons 

P.Utah 338 r second/eighth century 
Provenance prob. Fayyum 
16 x 25.8 cm 
Fig. 5-3 

Dark-brown papyrus written in black ink with a medium-thick pen perpen¬ 
dicular to the fibers. The top and the bottom are missing. There are also some 
worm-holes and lacunae all over the papyrus that have caused some damage 


49 Hopkins, Studies 13. 
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to the text and the ink has faded in places, making it difficult to read. The left- 
hand margin is slightly damaged. The original cutting lines are only preserved 
on the right-hand side with a margin of about two cm. There are very few dia¬ 
critical dots. Verso bears four lines of a business letter occupying the lower half 
of the papyrus written parallel to the fibers. 

Of the characteristics of the script, fa’ has one dot below it and qaf has one 
dot over it ( 1 . 6 tuwuffiya ; 1 . 8 khalqihv, 1 . n haqqan). As an exception, the fa’ of 
al-Fayyum on line 15 is written with one dot over it. Sin and shin are written 
consistently with teeth (1.6 al-shukr; 1. n sarraka). Initial, medial, and final /eh/s 
are either horizontally elongated or hairpin-shaped (1. 6 al-shukr, kull; 1. 9 rab- 
bika-, 1.13 al-kablr). 

In this letter, the sender, Khadir b.?, writes to the addressee Mus'ab b. Nusayb 
to console him on the death of two men named Rishdln and Malik. After the 
introductory formula, the sender starts his letter of condolence with the tasllya 
and supplications and then informs the addressee about his good condition. 
Afterwards, the sender says how he came to know about the death of Rishdln and 
Malik. He then bestows supplications upon them and reminds the addressee of 
the inevitability of death. Next, the sender complains about the lack of replies 
and asks the addressee to keep in touch. He claims that he wrote several letters 
to the addressee but did not receive an answer to any of them. Then, the sender 
sends greetings to and from relatives and friends. At the end, the sender men¬ 
tions something about expeditions ( bu c uth ), most probably armies, asking the 
addressee to hurry their departure. The city of al-Fayyum is mentioned in the 
last line in an unclear context, presumably related to the bu’uth. 

Text 

aJ)I ^wj] 1 

4))! dJJl -f?-l tjli dLlc ] (jr [Jy 2 

[41 V 

[aJc SjUJL iiLJj] b[L ]S)j Jc aJJI ^ -Uj U[l] VI 3 

] JLd.!] aJJI bU>- 0jitU \ jcj / ItkL, 4 

V] 

4 ))jj (J^>- ^j)! 4 ^*jl< d-Ul 0'y j 5 

[4_]_JI b[l]j a))I bl 3 L i y [ ct]J J dJJb° bjJj 4jl 4 S illLIj 4 ))! 6 

4]) I JJLp l4]) I 0 ^ )j 7 

fjA Jli 4iL>. U 4 !) 8 

l_jl 1 ciAJl [a] i ctijj 4 ^>-j bLw^0^ 9 

L« IlJI 433Id < — j \^ 


10 
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dJJJil [JjsI dL]jlj li>- jjc dJJ L-[_l.] iij—' U dJJi ^ b4jU dibs 

[js]l dbl[l wl^]_P 4^1j aJJI -Up- lj_[_dS*" dbwjii lj$l] 

d\L 

[^J***Jl]-L*^j 4*«b«l ^**JI 

* * * * bJL**** 0 Ij <45 b 44 I ^ \ _— Q>~ 45^ 

************ ^j^*_]-iiJI -U 4-[4 p l)]^1***********‘ 


traces 


11 

12 


13 

14 

15 

16 


Diacritical dots 

jU (9 4iL- td-/' (8 C~**a& (7 Ls^i t jl (4 b£jj (3 

(15 bi-^ (14 l&>- (hi 


Translation 

1 [In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful.] 

2 To Mus[‘ab b.] Nusayb from Khadir b. [ ]-n [Peace be upon you. I praise 

for your sake God, other than whom there] 

3 is no god. As for what follows, may God’s blessings be upon Muhammad 
the Prophet and (may He) bless us [and you through the supplications 
upon him] 

4 till He make us, through his mercy, reach Paradise that the righteous \are 
promised/. May God make us and you among the righteous, those who 
will have [no fear,] 

5 nor will they grieve. I have written to you, whereas we are by God’s favor 
in the best possible condition, God be praised. May God.[ 

6 us and you gratitude to Him. Then, it has reached us that Malik and 
Rishdln passed away. Indeed we belong to God and indeed to Him we will 

7 return. May God have mercy upon Rishdln and Malik and forgive them. 
With God we sacrifice them. Their misfortune 

8 has become greater. Praise be to God for what He has predestined upon 
His people, He said: everyone that is thereon 

9 will pass away; yet the countenance of your Lord of might and glory will 
abide forever. I wrote to you several letters but I did not receive for 

10 any of them an answer, may God forgive you..[ ]. So write to us with 

your news and the news of 

11 those who are with you, for this delights us as it delights you, (in recogni¬ 
tion of what) I owed you and you [deserve] it. 

12 [Greet yourself abundantly from] me and from Abdallah and his mother 
to A[bd a]l-Malik and all of your family, 
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13 the young of them and the old, greetings. And (send) to Umama and his 
family and Sa'Id [greetings]. 

14 The matter of the expeditions was as you knew it, so if we hurried the 
departure.... 

15 .[now nea]r the city of Fayyum. 

16 traces 

Commentary 

1. The top of this letter is missing. The presence of the internal address on 
line 2 suggests that no more than the basmata is lost at the top. 

2. For other attestations of the name Khadir in the papyri, see P.Cair. Arab. 
1, 46.1, third/ninth. The hamdala has been reconstructed on the basis of 
the other letters. 

3. For the tasliya and the reconstruction of the final part, see letter 2.3 and 
the examples given in the commentary. The alif maqsura of salld goes 
down between the alif and lam of al-janna on the next line. 

4. The particle hattd is spelled with an alif mamduda while classical 
Arabic requires an alif maqsura . 50 The sentence al-janna allatiwu’ida al- 
muttaqun echoes Q 13:35, Q 47:15, and Q 25:15. Wu’ida is written as an 
afterthought above the line. The ink is smudged and faded in allati and 
al-muttaqun but the reading is certain. The lower traces of the nun of al- 
muttaqin and alladhina are still visible at the end of this line. 

5. Of the verb that comes after mahmud at the end of this line only the waw 
and a red or zdy can be made out. 

4-5. [Al-muttaqin alladhina la khaw] ‘alayhim wa-ld-hum yahzanun echoes 
some Quranic verses, i.e. Q 2:38, Q 2:62, Q 2:112, Q 2:262, Q 2:274, Q 2:277, 
Q 3:170, Q 5:69. Q 6:48, Q 7:35- Q 10:62, and Q 46:13. 

6-7. For the Quranic verse Inna li-lldhi wa-inna ilayhi rajCuna, see letter 1A.2 
and the commentary. Notice the variation here Inna ild Allah wa-inna il¬ 
ayhi raj'Cuna. The scribe left out the alif of raj'Cuna by mistake. The three 
dots above the shin of al-shukr are aligned horizontally. 

7. For other attestations of the name Rishdin in the papyri, see P.World 
i 63[= P.Marchands V/I 7] .5, third/ninth. The orthography of writing dad 
instead of zd‘ and vice versa, as in i adumat for ‘azumat, is frequent in 
early papyri. See, for example, wa-l-ziybda min fazlihi fa-innamd nahnu 
bihiwa-lahu (P.Loth2[= P.Berl. Arab. 11 75].8-9, second/eighth). 51 See also 
fa-la-qad i azumat musibat al-mawt in letter 1A.2. 


50 Hopkins, Studies 15. 

51 See also Grohmann, Einfuhrung und Chrestomathie 104; Hopkins, Studies 39. 
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8. OackVihi is written without the post-vocalic hamza . 52 

8- 9. For the Quranic verse kullu man i alayhd fanin wa-yabqa wajhu rabbika 

dhu al-jaldli wa-l-ikrdmi, see letter 1A.8 and the commentary. 

9- 10. Wa-qad katabtu ilayka bi-kutub kathlra Lam ard Li-shay‘ min[hd ja]wab. 

The complaint about lack of a prompt reply to ones written messages are 
mentioned on countless occasions in private and business letters. 53 
10. Jawab is written without tanwln alif which would have been obligatory in 
classical Arabic. 54 

10- 1. Taktub ilaynd bi-khabarika wa-khabar md qibaLaka fa-innahu yasurruna 

min dhalika md sarraka lima laka i alayya haqqan wa-inn[aka ahl\ li- 
dhalika. The request to write back usually comprises the first stage to¬ 
wards the end of private and business letters, suggesting that little has 
been lost at the bottom. 55 For this expression and parallels to it in the 
papyri, see P.Horak 85.9-10 and the examples given in the commentary. 

13. The name Umama is well attested in papyri. 56 

14. al-Bu‘uth (armies or expeditions) are recorded in papyri. 57 

15. [al-an c inda\ madlnat al-Fayyum. The upper traces of the alif and lam-alif 
of al-dn are still visible. Also the dal of ’inda is visible. The reconstruction 
is, however, a mere suggestion. Of al-Fayyum the alif, lam, and fa 3 are still 
visible. 

16. Of this line only traces of characters can be seen, the construction of 
which is difficult. 

4. Letter of Condolence Addressed to a Woman and her Child from Two Males 

F.9702 second/eighth century 
Provenance Fustat 
25 x 10.5 cm 
Fig. 5-4 

Dark-brown papyrus written in a clear and neat hand in seven lines in black 
ink with a medium-thick pen perpendicular to the fibers. The original cutting 


52 Hopkins, Studies 21. 

53 For more extensive discussion on this topic, see Younes,/oy and sorrow 23-5, 25.9-10 and 
the examples provided in the commentary. See also Grob, Documentary 93-4. 

54 Hopkins, Studies 163. 

55 Grob, Documentary 69-70. 

56 Younes, Joy and sorrow 24.3. 

57 Sijpesteijn, Army economics 245-65. 
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lines are preserved on all four sides. The papyrus is in a good state of preserva¬ 
tion except for a horizontal strip of two cm wide and 8.5 cm long, which has 
disappeared from the upper layer of the papyrus at the right half resulting in 
the loss of about two words of each line. There are very few diacritical dots. 
Verso bears the address in one line written parallel to the fibers. 

Of the characteristics of the script, sin is written consistently with teeth ( 1 .1 
bi-sm ; 1 . 7 nusarru). Sad is oval in shape ( 1 . 5 al-sabr; 1 . 6 sana‘a). Initial and 
medial keifs are either horizontally elongated or hairpin-shaped (1. 2 ilaykum ; 
1. 6 uktubu ). 

The letter is sent from two males, Abu Zufar being one of them, to a woman 
named Zakhlm and her child on the death of a certain Abu Yazld, presumably 
her husband. After the common introductory formula, the senders start the 
letter with reference to hearing of the death of Abu Yazld, and follow this with 
extensive prayers for the deceased and the bereaved family. Afterwards, the 
senders stress the fact that all who dwell upon the earth will perish eventually 
and that God alone lives eternally. The exhortation to have patience because 
God promises the patient the best rewards is present in the letter. The senders 
then close the letter with the common request to the addressees to write back 
with their news. After the final saldm greeting, a certain Tamlma, probably Abu 
Zufar’s wife, sends her greetings and condolences to Zakhlm. 


Text 


Recto 


aJJI A# 1 b'U jiClc J-“ IsjJjj ^>-j (J>J[ ] -Apj cij £/* 

Jjl oU j h*L Jjbtdl aJIc ^llj aJJI blilc Ul] (vacat)^a VI aJJ V 
o-Wj A,b^ okrt'J jjJpy aJJI A^[jj aJ] 1 blj aJ) bU 

Acj A))I jlj __^*aJb aJJI VI V [bt>- J—u<J]l j^S b'lclj 

'jJ*- 

bU axA sV-i-[l aJJI _>-1 

a))I jjapl J yjj dbjii \*J: (vacat) aJJI [jj ^C-]Jc LJIj dUij 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


Verso 

/f-j J>' jj <j) a* 1 


Diacritical dots 


(verso <u_i (7 a)J (5 ^bl (3 
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Translation 

Recto 

1 In the name of God, the Compassion[ate, the Merciful.] 

2 From Abu Zufar and Abd [ ] to Zakhlm and her child. Peace be upon you. 
We praise for your sake God, [other than whom] 

3 there is no god. (vacat) [As for what follows], may God give us and you 
the protection of the righteous. We heard about the death of Abu 

4 Yazld. Indeed we belong to God and indeed to [Him we will return.] May 
God have mercy upon him and forgive him and reward him for his good 
deeds and grant you after his (loss) 

5 patience and piety. It is [the inevitable fate so that] no one will remain 
except God. So you must have patience, as God has promised the patient 
good (rewards). 

6 [May God grant you] a compensation that fully replaces the loss and 
make for you through His mercy. Write to us with your news and good 
condition as this 

7 delights us. Peace be upon [you and God’s mercy.] (vacat) Tamlma sends 
to you greetings and she says: may God reward you and comfort your 
misfortune. 


Verso 

l From Abu Zufar to Zakhlm 
Commentary 

Recto 

1. There is a long connecting line between the sin and mini of bi-sm . 58 

2. For other attestations of the name Zufar in the papyri; cf. P.Cair. Arab, iv, 
220.9; IV > 237.13; vi, 398.14; vi, 434.13, all third/ninth century. Of the fore¬ 
name of the second sender only the prefix Abd is conserved. The name 
can be reconstructed as Abdallah, Abd al-Rahman, Abd al-Jabbar, or any 
other of God’s names. The name of the female addressee, Zakhlm, can 
be made out with difficulty due to the ink being effaced. The name ap¬ 
pears clearly on the exterior address. I was not able to trace this name 
in the onamastica, but the reading is certain as it is fully dotted. Only 
lower traces of alladhi can be seen beneath the lacuna. The writer mistak¬ 
enly added the preposition wa intending to add another addressee, but 
he changed his mind and modified it to saldm. There is a short oblique 
stroke attached to the mini of ‘ alaykum. 


58 Grob, Documentary 188. 
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3. A small space has been left after the hamdala. Wafat is written with a ta‘ 
maftuha instead of a tS marbuta. 59 

4. The Quranic verse innd Ll-LLdki wa-innd ilayhi rdji’una is incorporated on 
the basis of the other letters. See letter 1A.2 and the commentary. 

4-5. For the eulogy fa-rahimahu Allah wa-ghafara lahu wa-jazahu bl-sdlih 
'amallhl wa-a‘qabakum ba’dahu sabran wa-lmdnan, see letter 2.10-1 and 
the commentary. Bi-salih is written with scriptio defectiva of long a. 60 

5. The expression fa-huwa a[l-sabll hatta]ldyabqd ilia Allah is restored on 
the basis of parallels, see fa-rahimand Allah wa-lyydhu wa-huwa al-sabll 
hattd la yabqd ahad (P.Marchands 11, 24.14-15, third/ninth). Al-sabirln is 
written defectively, without long d. 61 

6. The supplement ah[san Allah lakum al-]khilafa is restored on the basis 
of parallels; cf. wa-yuhslna al-khalaf ‘alayki. 62 There is a long connecting 
line between the hd‘ and sin of ahsan. The lam and IduV of al-khilafa are 
written very closely together, but the reading seems to be the only fitting 
one. There is a short space between saldmatlkum and fa-lnnd at the end 
of the line. 

6-7. Uktubu llaynd bi-khabarikum wa-saldmatikumfa-lnnd nusarru bi-dhalika. 
This formula and variants of it are mentioned on countless occasions in 
letters. 63 See letter 3.10-1 and the commentary. 

7. The final saldm greeting is reconstructed on the basis of parallels. A short 
blank space has been left after the final greeting. The sentence wa-Tamlma 
tuqri’uki al-saldm wa-taqulu akzama Allah ajrakl wa-jabara muslbatakl 
has been added as an afterthought. For parallels of this formula, see fa- 
a’zama Allah ajrak wa-jabara muslbatak (letter 1A.10); wa-lldh as’aluhu 
an yu’azzima ajrakl wa-yuhslna i azd’aki wa-yajbura bi-taqwa nafslkl wa- 
yuhslna al-khalaf i alaykl . 64 The female name Tamima is recorded in the 
onamastica. 65 


Verso 

The exterior address is given shortly on the right-hand side. Only Abu Zufar is 
recorded as the sender and Zakhim as the addressee. 66 


59 Hopkins, Studies 47. 

60 Hopkins, Studies 11. 

61 Hopkins, Studies 10. 

62 Younes, Joy and sorrow 18.5. 

63 Grob, Documentary 69-70. 

64 Younes, Joy and sorrow 18.4-5. 

65 Gratzl, Die Altarabischen Frauennamen 29,56. 

66 For more about the exterior address, see Grob, Documentary 77-81. 
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5. Letter of Condolence Addressed to a Woman from a Man 

P.Cair.Arab. inv. 397 late first-early second/seventh-eighth centuries 
Provenance unknown 
12 x 21 cm 
Fig- 5-5 

Dark-brown papyrus written in an archaic hand that points to a date in the 
late first-early second/seventh-eighth centuries. The text is written in black 
ink with a medium-thick pen across the fibers. The top and the bottom are 
missing with a considerable loss of text; only ten lines survive. The original cut¬ 
ting lines are partially preserved on both sides. There are few diacritical dots. 
The verso is blank. A photograph with a very short description of the script 
and the content is given in the catalogue of the Arabic papyri in the National 
Library of Egypt. 67 

The script is characterized by the way in which freestanding alif bends 
to the right from the bottom ( 1 . 6 inna). 68 The ligature lam-alif is v-shaped 
( 1 .10 li-ahad). Words are split across line endings and continued in the next 
line (1.5-6 wa-adkhalahu). 69 

This letter contains stronger expressions of grief and distress than the oth¬ 
ers do. The letter is fragmentary and forms the middle part of a letter of con¬ 
dolence sent to a woman known as Umm ‘Uthman who had lost a man named 
Nawfal, who was presumably her husband. The sender assures Umm ‘Uthman 
that their misfortune is verily a misfortune for him, their sorrow is for him a 
sorrow and their joy is for him a joy. He then asks, with soothing words, the 
bereaved woman to be patient, reminding her of God’s reward for the patient 
and stating that death is a universal truth. 

Text 

] - U-. M ] 1 

W ^ 

0^_[A dAta 4 


67 S. Meghawry and M. Saleh (eds), Arabic papyri in the National Library of Egypt, 4. 

68 In Arabic documents from the first two Islamic centuries, independent alif very frequent¬ 
ly bends to the right at the bottom; see P.Khalili i, 27-8; P.RyLArab. ii, 8-9; Sijpesteijn, 
Palaeography 518. 

69 For this practice in the papyri, see P.World 90; Sijpesteijn, Shaping a Muslim state 6.8-9 
and the commentary. 
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lj 4_lc 4))! 44 "ji J-S^.[J] < J L \ (j 5 

[Jj jl 4))lj9 4 S 4tj-l J^io 6 

4^ £-j J, 0 >> J> <^L> 4 Ju^i 7 

[j_;_]_^a]l 0 I 3 jw*JL ^ ^ld*3 ddJ.i 8 

a**! uy-^j olj 9 

U jL_ [ ]l <UaJ 4))! JU Oi^jU ^ el j' Ja-jl 10 


Diacritical dots 

4_cJ (10 Uc^> (9 SUjj tOj» (7 L-i^ (5 j-(i 

Translation 

1 [ ]-...[ 

2 [ ].on.[ ] after [ 

3 [ ] We heard [the news] (of the death) of my brother 

•[ ] 1 say 

4 [in this,] indeed we belong to God and indeed to Him we return in 

5 our misfortune of my brother, [Na]wfal, may God have mercy upon him 
and pray for him and make 

6 him enter Paradise, and He make it known to him. By God, your misfor¬ 
tune is verily for me 

7 a misfortune and your sorrow is for me a sorrow and your joy is for me a 
joy, God 

8 knows that. 0 Unnn ‘Uthman, you must have patience, for in patience 

9 there is salvation. Verily death is the fate of all people from the first to the 
last. 

10 Nobody is saved from death. God said to His Prophet. [ ] 

Commentary 

1-2. These two lines are badly damaged, so very little can be made out. 

3. A word such as u’limuki or ukhbiruki is to be expected before annahu at the 
beginning of this lin e.Jd’arii is written without the post-vocalic hamza. 70 
Of khabar, only the ref has survived; the reconstruction is not certain. 

4. The supplement wa-aqulu i aid dhdlika is reconstructed on the basis of 

parallels; see letters 1B.26, 2.7-8. For the Quranic verse innd li-lldhi wa- 
innd Hay hi raj Tuna, see letter 1A.2 and the commentary. The reading /1 
with a backward bendingytT at the end of this line is not entirely certain, 
since the final is written consistently with a bending tail. 


70 Hopkins, Studies 21. 
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4-5. For the expression fa-yarhamuhu Allah, wa-salla i alayhi wa-adkhalahu 
al-janna [’a]rrafaha lahu, see fa-yarhamuhu Allah wa-salla i alayhi wa- 
adkhalahu al-janna wa-lldh fa’ll in shad Allah. 11 The final part of this ex¬ 
pression echoes the Quranic verse wa-yudkhlluhum al-jannata i arrafahd 
lahum (Q 47:6). 

5. The nun of Nawfal is missing in the lacuna. 

6- 7. Fa-wa-lldh Inna muslbatakum l[l] la-muslba wa-inna huznakum ll huzn 

wa-farahakum llfarah. This expression knows no parallels in the papyri. 
The final part of this expression can also be read as wafarajakum llfaraj 
(you release from suffering is for me a release). 

7- 8. The expression Allah ya’lamu dhalika usually appears in parentheses as 

an oath to confirm a statement by the sender. 

8- 9. Fa-’alaykiya-mm ’Uthman bi-l-sa[br]fa-lnna al-sabr manja. For similar 

expressions, see fa-’alaykum bi-l-sabr fa-lnna Allah wa’ada al-sabirln 
khayran (letter 4.5). The alif of Umm is absent after vocativeya. 72 ‘Uthman 
is written with scriptio defectiva of long a. 73 In private and business let¬ 
ters, women are mentioned by their names and other forms of direct and 
indirect address, see also letter 4.2 and the address on the back. 74 

9. For the expression Inna al-mawt sabll al-awwalln wa-l-dkhlrln, see wa- 
laklnnahu sabll al-mbdin wa-l-ldhiqln (letter 2.14 and the commentary). 
Manja is spelled with an alif mamduda while classical Arabic orthogra¬ 
phy requires an alif maqsura. 75 

9- 10. Laysa li-ahad banVa min al-mawt. Bardd is written without the hamza. 

10. Qala Allah li-nabiyyihi. Li-nabiyyihi is fully dotted. A Quranic verse is to be 
expected in the next line, perhaps Q 39:30 or Q 21:34. 
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figure 5.1A PCair.Arab.inv. 2i2gv. 

IMAGE COURTESY OF THE EGYPTIAN NATIONAL LIBRARY. 



figure 5.ib P.CairArab. inv. 2i2gv. 


IMAGE COURTESY OF THE EGYPTIAN NATIONAL LIBRARY. 
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figure 5. 2A P.CTYBR.inv. 2065V 

IMAGE COURTESY OF THE BEINECKE RARE BOOK AND 
MANUSCRIPT LIBRARY. 
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figure 5.2B P.CTYBR.inv. 2065V. 

IMAGE COURTESY OF THE BEINECKE RARE BOOK 
AND MANUSCRIPT LIBRARY. 
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IMAGE COURTESY OF THE RARE BOOKS DIVISION OF SPECIAL COLLECTIONS THE MARRIOTT LIBRARY. 
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FIGURE 5.4 F.g/02 

IMAGE COURTESY OF THE INSTITUT FRAN^AIS D’ARCHECHOLOGIE 
ORIENTALE. 
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CHAPTER 6 


A Comparison of P.Utah.Ar. inv. 205 to the 
Canonical Hadith Collections: The Written Raw 
Material of Early Hadith Study 

Matt Malczyckl 


P.Utah.Ar. inv. 205 is a set of instructions for a two -rak’a prayer with the tashah- 
hud according to Ibn Mas'ud. Analysis of the script indicates a second/eighth- 
century date of composition. I have treated the paleographic features of the 
text elsewhere, so this article focuses on the relation of the papyrus text to 
the canonical hadith collections. 1 This article argues neither for nor against the 
notion that the canonical hadith collections accurately record the precise 
words that the Prophet Muhammad uttered. It does, however, try to offer a 
glimpse of what sunna looked like before the full maturation of ‘ulum al-hadlth. 

P. Utah.Ar. inv. 205 second/eighth century 
Provenance unknown 
12 x 26 cm 
(Figs. 6.1a and 6.1b) 

Text 

Recto 

J\ J\ 4)1 4 1 

1 ^ 1 S' 1 0 1 2 

\j Is!IS 4) jl J,t ^li ISI JT jjc 3 

djl OjSC c 4)1 'J\ 4 

44 jl Oljj^d ji, y* 4™54vS sl-L[->-] 4 jAi £®1j j&j ^jAi yy>- lJ yL> U 5 

4)1 

„ „ J* 

d_yC aJI Vj (J,L*j j dteLH djljj (t-^Ul dijUt—*' 6 

' ' _ ■ ■ > 

j c3 o I Cj &^ ^ ^ j UL^ V I j II 7 

J 


1 The translation below incorporates the suggestions of Prof. Khaled Younes. 
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Ic 


j®- 4 j_Ju jAj «Ull JjU 4j frljS pIjU jlIjiJI J jlj 

4J«xj 4^lj * • * *J ^ jlj^jjJL^. yp jf 4 4*^0^ j 

Jsfj 

[ . ] 


9 

10 


Original 

(6 J jAJ) jj®- tfji (5 4 J&j (4 ^-JJ~J^\ tLU ijJb" i^U (3 (2 

(8 <_£Lst cdl-J <-ij'%yo tL~®- uO_y»^JI (7 ^ki ciJj®- cdilH cdk®,^ 
CA.IJ iljU <.j\jjJi}\ ij_^Ls (9 cdiilij ‘js-WI t(3^ 


Verso 

{'} Jd> ^j-iJ v-Tj Jc diT J~£j 4 -“b £»_/. f 1 

I ^ 1 $ I j l$J^ 1 4^ I ^o 2 j 4^^] I 2 

l^d l/° ^y2j 4 ^aJLc Idd 4^9 JyJL& 1 (3 3 

jl^ I &\ dJJd U Jii <d-^-ji lili dta 4 

1 ^ ^^0 I cJ^> 4 *j 3 4 ^i I ^wl ^ ^“'' W (3 {Jf ^ I ^ ^ 

l^l dUc ^^LJI 4b oLJaJlj oljL^JIj 4b oL>dl]IlSCss 6 

[^ ^ L*P Ldc ^ I 4 j 

4 SJ J d-LP jl xA^dlj 4^1 Vl] 4^ V [cji] d^dl 4)i! 7 

[.] 4 d» 8 

Original 

;jo~ t4^ajb: cLi 1 4*9 (3 ISU c^aj ;*uL C4,Vd)l (2 C^di (1 

idU (6 J yig t Ji iiijL i ^i$ 3 l (5 ^SOl c jjyj t jji<jJ tlil* (4 ^yC 

Translation 

Recto 

1 In the name of God, Most Gracious, Most Merciful. 

2 The good ablution is part of the prayer. It forms its opening, the saluta¬ 
tion of peace makes it licit, and the exclamation of God’s greatness makes 
it sacred. 

3 It is incumbent on every Muslim when he comes to prayer that he come 
before God standing reverently. And the qunut is 

4 the repetitious bowing and prostrating in awe of God. Then there is the first 

5 of what one says while standing and raising his hands up to his shoulders 
without passing his ears: “God is the Greatest! 

6 Praise be to You, God, and blessed be Your names! Exalted is Your sover¬ 
eignty! There is no god but You! I have turned my face, being a kariif and 
a Muslim, to Him who cleft 


4 l)l ^£^)l 
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7 the Heavens and the Earth. I am not one of the polytheists. Verily, my 
prayers and piety, my life 

8 and death are all for God, the Master of all Worlds. He has no partner. 
By that I was ordered to become Muslim.” Then he opens by 

g reciting from the Qur’an. When he has finished his recitation he says 
“God is Greatest!,” and he raises his hands up to 

10 his shoulders without (them) passing his ears. Then a bow ... so let him 
extend his head and he has not designated where (he will put his head) 
and his two palms ...” 

11 [....] 

Verso 

1 Then he raises his head and he places his palms on his knees. Then he 
points his finger toward 

2 the qibla, and he arranges his toes. He prays all of the prayer in this man¬ 
ner. When you sit 

3 after the two prostrations you say the profession of faith, being very care¬ 
ful not to add anything to it or leave anything out until you finish your 

4 profession of faith. When you finish, say what you wish. Verily, the good 
words are great! 

5 Ibn Mas'ud used to say in his profession of faith, “Say ‘In the name of 
God,’ and then he says the good words 

6. thus: [‘Greetings to God and prayers and righteousness. Peace be upon 
you oh, Prophet, and the mercy of God and His blessings. Peace be 
upon us and on 

7 God’s] pious servants. I witness that there is no god [except God and I 
witness that Muhammad is His servant. 

8 From him...’” 


Comparing the Papyrus Text to Canonical Hadith 

Al-Mizzi’s Tuhfat al-ashraf 'bi-ma'rifat al-atraf is the best source for determining 
which parts of P.Utah.Ar. inv. 205 have parallel texts in the hadith collections. 
There are hadith that are perfect parallel texts for more than half of P.Utah.Ar. 
inv. 205. There is non-prophetic material in the hadith collections that provides 
parallel text for most of the rest of the papyrus. The main difference between 
the papyrus text and the canonical hadith is the lack of isnad and additional 
commentary in the former. If one were to add isnads and commentary to P.Utah. 
Ar. inv. 205, then it would read very much like a kitdb al-sald in the hadith 
collections. 
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Recto Line 2: Min al-salati husnu al-wudut Huwa minha fathuhayuhilluha al- 
tasllmu wa-yuharrimuhd al-takbiru 

There are no perfect parallels for min al-salati husnu al-wudu’i in the canonical 
hadith collections, although the non-canonical collections might well report 
that very wording. The canonical collections do relate a matn that closely re¬ 
sembles the rest of this line. There are three variants: 

Variant 1. Miftahu al-salati al-tuhuru wa-tahrimuha al-takbiru wa- 
tahliluhd al-taslimu. 2 

Variant 2. Miftahu al-salati al-tuhuru wa-tahrimuha al-takbiru wa- 
tahliluhd al-taslimu wa-ld salata li-man lamyaqra‘ bi-l-hamdi. 3 
Variant 3. Miftahu al-salati al-wudu’u wa-tahrimuha al-takbiru wa- 
tahliluhd al-taslimu. 4 

This matn usually appears in chapters devoted to said, wudu\ and tahdra. The 
canonical collections transmit these three versions of the matn through fifteen 
different isnads. The Companions from whom these reports of the Prophet 
emanated are ‘All b. Abi Talib and Abu Sa'Id al-Khudri. The first line of P.Utah. 
Atiya.Ar. inv. 205 matches none of them perfectly, but it comes close to match¬ 
ing variant 3 in the list above. 

Variant 1 is the most well-known of the three. Abu Dawud, fbn Majah, and 
al-Tirmidhi all include that matn, as do the non-canonical collections of fbn 
Hanbal and al-Darimi. Al-Tirmidhi relates it through six different isnads, 
fbn Majah cites four different isnads, and the other hadith collectors relate it 
through one isnad each. 

Only al-Tirmidhi relates variant 2, which perhaps should not be classified 
as a variant. There are two parts to this matn: a.) Miftahu al-salati al-tuhuru 
wa-tahrimuha al-takbiru wa-tahliluhd al-taslimu; and b.) wa-ld salata li-man 
lam yaqra‘ bi-l-hamdi. The second part refers to reciting the Fatiha, the first 
verse of which is the phrase al-hamdu li-lldh rabb al-'alamin. Al-Mizzi does not 
recognize this variant as part of a separate hadith, but instead includes it with 
variant 1. In addition, al-Mizzi includes the phrase la salata li-man lamyaqra 1 
fi kulli rak’atin al-hamdu li-llahi wa-suratan fifaridatin aw ghayrihd as a sepa¬ 
rate matn. That matn is not identical to the second clause of variant 2, but it is 


2 Abu Dawud, SunanAbi Dawud i,n, i, 108; al-Darimi, Sunan al-Darimi i, 117; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad 
i, 154; Ibn Majah, Sunan Ibn Majah 45; al-Tirmidhi, Sunan al-Tirmidhi i, 3 (first hadith). 

3 al-Tirmidhi, Sunan al-Tirmidhi i, 72. 

4 Ibn Hanbal, Musnad i, 161. 
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very close. Ibn Majah relates a hadith that contains this matn, and he does so 
through one of the same isnads he cites for variant i. 5 

Only Musnad Ibn Hanbal relates variant 3. The isnbd is identical to the 
one the Musnad uses for variant 1 (‘Abdallah b. Ahmad b. Hanbal, Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, Wakf, Sufyan al-Thawri, Abdallah b. Muhammad b. ‘Aqil, Muhammad 
b. al-Hanafiyya, ‘All b. Abi Talib). The use of wudu : instead of tuhur is the 
same as line 2 of the papyrus. Wudu 1 and tahdra are similar but not identi¬ 
cal. The bulk of the surviving matns show that the consensus among classical 
Islamic scholars was that the saying that was most likely to have come from the 
Prophet was Miftahu al-saldti al-tuhuru wa-tahrlmuhd al-takblru wa-tahliluha 
al-tasllmu. According to this view, the Prophet said “tuhur” rather than “wudu’.” 
As the hadith from the Musnad shows, however, there was a variant rendering 
of the phrase that used wudu' instead of tuhur. The Musnad is older than the 
six canonical collections. In addition, it contains many hadiths that scholars 
of later generations discarded, which is one of the reasons it is not counted 
among the canonical works. 

Line 2 differs from the canonical matns in the order in which said, takblr, 
and tasllm appear. In canonical matns 1-3, the order is said, takblr, and tasllm, 
whereas in the papyrus the order is said, tasllm, and takblr. Islamic prayer be¬ 
gins with the takblr and ends with the tasllm. Line 2 also contains verbs where 
the canonical matns contain verbal nouns ( masdars ). 

Recto Line 6: subhdnaka Alldhumma wa-tabdrak asmckuka wa-tadld jadduka 
wa-ld ildha ghayruka 

Variant 1: subhdnaka Alldhumma wa-tabdrak asmdkuka wa-tadld jadduka 
wa-ld ildha ghayruka 6 

Variant 2: subhdnaka Alldhumma wa-tabdrak asmdkuka wa-tadld jadduka 
wa-ld Ildha ilia anta 7 8 

Variant 3: subhdnaka Alldhumma wa-tabdrak asmdkuka wa-tadldjadduka 
wa-ld ildha ghayruka a’udhu bi-lldhi al-samki al-dllmi min al-shaytani al- 
rajlmi min hamzihi wa-najthihi wa-nafkhihi s 


5 Ibn Majah, Sunan Ibn Majah i, 123. 

6 Ibn Majah, Sunan Ibn Majah 118-9; al-Nasa’I, Sunan al-NasaT i, 146-7; al-Tirmidhl, Sunan al- 
Tirmidhl i, 74. 

7 al-MizzI, Tuhfat al-ashrafia, 272-3. 

8 Abu Dawud, Sunan Abl Dawiid i, 133 (the same i, 146-7); al-Dariml, Sunan al-Dariml i, 199; 
al-Tirmidhl, Sunan al-Tirmidhl i, 73-4 (three isnads). 
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Ibn Majah, al-NasaT, and al-Tirmidhl relate matns identical to this line. 9 
Muslim and al-NasaT also relate ones with a similar matn, the difference being 
that this matn uses wa-Ld itdha ilia anta instead of wa-ld lldha ghayruka . 10 Abu 
Dawud, al-Darimi, and al-Tirmidhi relate longer variants of the same matn . 11 
These longer variants include the ta’awwudh (a udhu bi-lldhi al-samVi al-'allmi 
min al-shaytdni al-rajlmi min hamzihi wa-nafthihi wa-nafkhihi). The hadiths 
always appear in sub-chapters ( abwdb) devoted to iftitah al-sald or istiftdh al- 
sald. The Companions who related this matn from the Prophet were 'A’isha and 
Abu Sa'kl al-Khudri. Al-Tirmidhi notes that there were variants of this matn 
that are purported to have come from other Companions including All b. Abi 
Talib, TJmarb. al-Khattab, Abdallah b. ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, Jabir b.Jubayr, and 
Abdallah b. Mas'ud. According to al-Tirmidhi, the scholarly consensus was 
that the correct attribution was to Abu Sa'Id al-Khudri. 12 

Recto lines 6-8: wajjahtu wajhl li-lladhlfatara al-samawati wa-l-arda hanlfan 
musliman wa-ma and min al-mushrikln. Inna salatl wa-nusukl wa-mahyaya 
wa-mamatl li-llahi rabbi al- ‘alumina la sharlka lahu. Bi-dhdlika umirtu wa-an 
akuna min al-muslimln. 

These words are very close to du ‘d‘ al-istiftah that Muslims have used for cen¬ 
turies and still use today. Two sections of this text have parallels in Q 6:79 
and Q 6:162-3. All the hadith collections except Sahib al-Bukhdrl also con¬ 
tain parallels, and all of them are related on the authority of ‘All b. Abi Talib. 13 
The parallels mirror the papyrus text word-for-word except in two respects. 


9 Ibn Majah, Sunan Ibn Majah 118-9; al-Nasa’I, Sunan al-NasaT i, 146-7. Al-Nasa’I relates 
another matn with similar wording in the chapter “Kitab ‘ishrati al-nisa’,” where the same 
words appear in the sub-chapter on al-ghayra (“jealousy”). The phrase appears inciden¬ 
tally in an anecdote in which ‘A’isha becomes jealous because Muhammad is not spend¬ 
ing the night with her. She assumes that the Prophet was with another one of his wives. 
She spies on him and observes him not with another wife hut rather spending the night 
in prayer. See al-Nasa’I, Sunan al-NasaT ii, 653. 

I o al-MizzI, Tuhfat al-ashraf xi, 272-3. 

II Abu Dawud, Sunan Abi Dawud i, 133 (the same i, 146-7); al-Darimi, Sunan al-Dariml i, 199; 
al-Tirmidhi, Sunan al-Tirmidhi i, 73. 

12 al-Tirmidhi, Sunan al-Tirmidhi i, 73-4. 

13 Abu Dawud, Sunan Abi Dawud i,130-2; al-Darimi, Sunan al-Darimi i, 198; Ihn Hanbal, 
Musnad i, 118, i, 127-8, iii, 458; Muslim, Sahlh Muslim i, 307-8; al-Nasa’I, Sunan al-NasaT 
146; al-Tirmidhi, Sunan al-Tirmidhi ii, 878-81. The same du‘a‘ appears in hadith pertaining 
to al-adahl (“sacrifices”); see Abu Dawud, Sunan Abi Dawud ii, 482, and Ibn Majah, Sunan 
Ibn Majah 459. 
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First, P.Utah.Ar. inv. 205 includes the phrase wa-an akunci min al-muslimin 
whereas the canonical matns have wa-ana min al-muslimin or wa-ana awwalu 
l-muslimin. The meaning of the words in the papyrus and the words in the 
hadith texts are the same. Second, the canonical matn continues where the 
papyrus text stops. It goes on for several more lines: 

alldhumma anta al-maliku Id ilaha ilia anta anta rabbi wa-ana ‘abduka 
zalamtu nafsi wa- c taraftu bi-dhanbi fa-ghfir li dhunubi jamVan innahu 
la yaghfi.ru al-dhunub ilia anta wa-hdini li-ahsani l-akhldq la yahdi li- 
ahsanihd ilia anta wa-srifidnnisayy'Cahd layasrifu ‘annisayy'Cahd ilia anta 
labbayka wa-sa‘dayka wa-l-khayru kulluhu fiyadayka wa-l-sharr laysa il- 
ayka and bi-ka wa-ilayka tabarakta wa-tadlayta astaghfiruka wa-atubu 
ilayka 

The fact that the papyrus text does not contain all of these words is not as 
significant as it might at first appear. The words in recto lines 6-8 constitute a 
sufficient du c a‘ al-istiftah by themselves. The hadith collections merely present 
the unabridged version of the prayer. 


Verso, lines 5-9 

The last few lines of the verso are badly damaged, so it is possible to offer only a 
partial reconstruction of the lines. One can be certain that these lines reported 
the scribe’s understanding of the tashahhud as related by Ibn Mas'ud. The rel¬ 
evant hadith in the canonical collections reads: 

... c an Abdallah (ibn Mas‘ud) gala ’allamana rasulu Alldhi an naqul idhd 
jalasnd fi l-rakdtayni al-tahiyyatu li-lldhi wa-l-salawdtu wa-l-tayyibdtu 
al-saldmu i alayka ayyuha al-nabiyu wa-rahmatu Alldhi wa-barakdtuhu 
al-saldmu c alaynawa J ald ‘ibddiAlldhi al-sdlihina ashhadu an la ilaha ’ilia 
Alldhu wa-ashhadu anna Muhammadan dbduhu wa-rasuluhu. u 

The only part of this matn that appears in P.Utah.Atiya.Ar. inv. 205 is al-sdlihina 
ashhadu an Id ilaha ilia [Allah]. One cannot fit the rest of it in the lacuna be¬ 
cause the letters in the far-left margin do not match any part of the canonical 
matn. Nevertheless, one can safely assume that the import of whatever was 


14 IbnMajah, Sunan Ibn Majah, 131-3; al-Nasa’i, Sunan al-Nasa‘i i: 188-90; al-Tirmidhi, Sunan 
al-Tirmldhl i, 85-7. 
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there was much the same. Al-NasaT, Ibn Majah, and al-Tirmidhl present this 
hadith and slight variations of it. 

Although there is not enough text to know for sure how the scribe related 
the tashahhud of Ibn Mas'ud, one can see that there are some discrepancies 
between the papyrus text, the canonical hadith, and the tradition of Islamic 
ritual. First, in verso line 5 the scribe claimed that the basmala was part of the 
profession of faith. None of the hadith collections report that the basmala was 
part of the tashahhud , and most modern Muslims would probably be quick to 
point that out, too. The only part of prayer in which one utters the basmala is 
during the Fatlha and the recitation of other verses from the Quran. Second, 
the scribe refers to the tashahhud as the shahada. There is no way to determine 
why the scribe did this. It might have been a simple mistake or it might have 
been the case that the scribe who wrote this text did not make any distinction 
between the tashahhud and the shahada. 


Conclusion 

What about those parts of the papyrus text for which there are no parallel 
matns 1 . The fact is that there are parallel texts for these lines, but they are too 
numerous to cite. For example, the phrase idha qdma ild al-saldti is part of 
recto line 3. Al-Mizzi lists five matns that begin kdna al-nablsalldAlldhu i alayhi 
wa-sallam ldha qdma ild al-saldti. All five of these hadith and the commentar¬ 
ies that accompany them bear strong resemblances to the papyrus text. 15 To 
offer another kind of example, the chapter and sub-chapter titles of the ha¬ 
dith collections have wording very similar to the lines in the papyrus. Sunan 
Abi Dawud has a sub-section of its Kitdb al-sald entitled Abwdb tafrVa istijtah 
al-sald. The first section (bdb) is titled Raf’u al-yadayni ft l-sald, and most of 
the hadith in this section echo recto lines 2-5 of P.Utah.Ar. inv. 205. 16 To give 
another example, al-Bukhari has a sub-chapter entitled, al-Khushu [ft l-sald . 11 
One could continue to provide examples ad infinitum, but these few samples 
should suffice to illustrate the point. 

All of the canonical hadith collections contain a kitdb al-sala (lit. “book of 
prayer,” but more accurately “chapter on prayer”). References to prayer also 
appear in many other chapters of these collections. Reading these sections is 
much like reading an updated and expanded rendering of P.Utah.Ar. inv. 205. 


15 al-MizzI, Tuhfat al-atraf xiii, 526. There are many other matns with a similar wording. 

16 Abu Dawud, Sunan AbiDawud i, 123. 

17 al-Bukhari, Saiuh i: 142. 
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It is not difficult to imagine how ‘ ulama’ of the first three centuries would have 
received and transmitted information regarding the mechanics of prayer orally 
or through writing. Their written reflections and analyses of these words are 
what survive in the canonical hadith collections, among myriad other places. 

P.Utah.Ar. inv. 205 is not a hadith text, at least not in a hermeneutical sense. 
It is an instructional text or aide-memoire. It was not a text that anyone ever 
intended for anyone else to study as a text. Unlike hadith as they have been 
written, read, and recited since the era of canonization, this text contains no 
mechanisms for establishing an unbroken connection to the Prophet. The 
scribe gave no source for his knowledge of the mechanics of prayer, presum¬ 
ably because he did not think he needed one. The scribe appears to have as¬ 
sumed that his instructions followed the sunna of the Prophet. The scribe did 
present a short isnad as an attribution for one version of the tashahhud, but it 
seems as if he added it more as an afterthought than an effort at scrupulous 
source attribution. 18 Later scholars such as al-Bukharl and Muslim merely vali¬ 
dated—and perhaps as far as they were concerned, proved—what the scribe 
of this papyrus assumed about his method of prayer: that it was the sunna of 
the Prophet. 19 
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CHAPTER 7 


Etude epigraphique des graffiti de la grande 
mosquee de Kairouan 


LotfiAbdeLjaouad 


Introduction 

Fortement presente dans la grande mosquee de Kairouan, l’epigraphie permet 
de retracer les diffe rentes etapes de l’histoire de ce majestueux sanctuaire, 
depuis sa derniere reconstruction a l’epoque aghlabide jusqu’aux temps mo- 
dernes. En effet, le mihrab, les plafonds, le minbcir, la maqsura, les portes, 
et les colonnes sont parsemes d’inscriptions commemoratives ou religieuses. 1 
Les documents, objet de la presente recherche, s’ajoutent a ce corpus si riche 
et diversifie. 11 s’agit d’une concentration de graffiti decouverte en rg68 lors 
des sondages effectues dans la salle de priere sur un pilier de la mosquee 
pre-aghlabide de Kairouan. Cet ensemble n’a jamais fait l’objet d’une publica¬ 
tion et ceci est malheureusement le cas de tous les sondages et les trouvailles 
archeologiques effectues a cette epoque. Ces graffiti se composent de plusieurs 
textes epigraphiques et de nombreuses representations graphiques et figurees 
parmi les plus anciennes de l’lfrlqiya, voire du Maghreb entier. Us permettent 
d’eclairer certaines pistes sur l’histoire politique, architecturale et artistique de 
l’lfrlqiya aghlabide. 


r Cadre general et enquete 

Tout a commence par la consultation d’une fiche appartenant aux archives de 
la phototheque de l’lnstitut national du Patrimoine (inp) a Tunis. Cette fiche 
non datee contient une photo d’un cartouche epigraphique grave en creux et 
delimite par un encadrement rectangulaire, ainsi que des indications ecrites 
a la main mentionnant une « inscription trouvee dans les fondations de la pre¬ 
miere mosquee de Okba ». 2 La curiosite nous a incite a faire des investigations 
dans les archives des phototheques de 1 ’inp a Tunis et a Kairouan. Et, quelle 


1 Nous avons recense plus d’une centaine d’inscriptions provenant de ce monument. 

2 Fiche n° 5, Kairouan, la grande mosquee. 
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bonne surprise ce fut de tomber sur d’autres fiches de la meme collection, da- 
tant des annees 1968-1969, et qui portent les memes indications, ainsi que sur 
d’autres cartouches similaires au premier. Notons que la plus importante des 
photos trouvees est celle qui regroupe sur un support commun qui ressemble a 
un enduit mural, tous ces cartouches epigraphiques, avec le dessin d’un cheval. 
11 fallut mener ensuite une autre enquete sur le contexte de la decouverte et le 
lieu de conservation de cet ensemble epigraphique, qu’il fallut realiser aupres 
des scientifiques, des responsables des reserves archeologiques, et des techni- 
ciens qui ont assiste a la restauration de la grande mosquee. 

Cette enquete fut egalement fructueuse, car M. Rammah - ex inspecteur re¬ 
gional du Patrimoine du Centre-ouest tunisien - affirma avoir vu ces graffiti 
« dans les reserves archeologiques d’Awlad Farhan sur un bloc de pierre emballe ». 
Le responsable de ces reserves (M. Benghanim) nous conduisit a une petite ba- 
tisse qu’il avait erigee lui-meme, afin de proteger le bloc dangereusement expo¬ 
se aux intemperies, apres la defection de son emballage originel (fig. 7.1-7.2). 

H. Jilliti - un des dessinateurs participants a la campagne de 1968 - ajoute 
que « ce bloc jut decouvert dans la salle de priere, en face de la porte orientate 
dite Bab Rayhdna ». La consultation des archives des travaux de restauration 
nous a permis, ensuite, de trouver le releve du secteur fouille, avec la mention 
et le dessin du pilier ainsi que sa localisation (fig. 7.3). 3 D’autres fiches datees 
de 1968 vinrent completer l’ensemble de la documentation: il s’agit de photos 
montrant le pilier dans son contexte stratigraphique (fig. 7.4). 





figure 7.1 Pilierentrepose en 1974 
(reserves de I'inaa) 


figure 7.2 Batisse abritant actuellement le 
pilier. 


3 Sur la cartouche de ce releve on lit: « inaa Service des monuments historiques, Restauration 
de la gmk Sondage en face de Bab Rayhana a l’interieur de la salle de prieres echelle 1: 20, 
releve dessine par A. Trabelsi et H. Jelliti, juin 1969 ». 
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FIGURE 7.3 

Releve du secteurfouille (1969) avec 
l\emplacement du pilier (Archives de I’inp) 



figure 7.4 Photos desfiches montrantLe contextestratigraphique dupiiier:A. vueprisede 
I’interieur en face de la porte; B. vue prise de I’exterieur de la porte. 


2 Description 

Le pilier en question fut decouvert dans une tranche situee en face de la porte 
orientale de la salle de priere. 11 prend naissance a 2,93 m de profondeur et 
son sommet apparait immediatement sous les fondations de la mosquee 
aghlabide. 

11 s’agit d’un pilier construit a l’aide de blocs tailles dans une pierre greseuse. 
Ses quatre facades sont recouvertes d’un enduit compose de chaux bnement 
concassee. Sa hauteur actuelle est de 95 cm. La largeur de chacune de ses fa- 
5ades est de 75 cm. Sur les anciennes photos, l’enduit du pilier apparait en 
mauvais etat de conservation, ce qui necessita une consolidation sur place 
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avant son enlevement. Helas, les differentes manipulations qui suivirent cette 
operation causerent des fissures plus ou moins serieuses au niveau des blocs 
et de l’enduit. Actuellement, on ne peut travailler aisement que sur la facade 
situee au niveau de l’ouverture de la batisse abritant le pilier, en attendant sa 
restauration. De plus, il est difficile de se baser sur les moulages effectues dans 
les annees 1970, dont la qualite ne permet pas une lecture precise des repre¬ 
sentations tres finement dessinees sur l’enduit originel. Pour ces raisons, nous 
avons choisi de reporter l’etude de ces representations pour un autre article ou 
figureront des releves detailles permettant de lire les differentes scenes pos¬ 
sibles a partir desquelles on peut tirer des enseignements sur d’eventuelles his- 
toires ou positions geographiques ou tableaux artistiques. 

L’analyse des photos, basee sur le reperage des elements architecturaux 
qui entourent le pilier et des anomalies figurant sur les enduits porteurs des 
graffiti, nous a permis de determiner l’orientation originelle de ses 4 fa£ades 
(fig. de 7.5 a 7.9): 


3 Textes 

3.1 Fagade A (cote nord) 

Les textes sont graves en creux en tous petits caracteres dont la hauteur varie 
entre 1 et 1,5 cm. Leur execution semble avoir ete effectuee a l’aide de deux 
types d’outils: l’un pointu (ecriture tres fine) et l’autre aigu avec une tete lege- 
rement aplatie (ecriture un peu grossiere, mais plus anguleuse). 



figure 7.5 Reperage des anomalies sur deux photos de 1 g6g:fagade aux cartouches inscrits et 
pilier in situ. 
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figure 7.6 FagadeA, contenantL.es cartouches inscrits etle dessin d’un chevalgalopant: elle 
correspond a lafagade nord 

CLICHE L. ABDELJAOUAD 





Fagade B, dessin d un angle droit 
avec des hachures et de quelques 
mots (al-mulk ou al-malik) ; 
fagade est 

PHOTO DU MOULAGE, CLICHE 
L. ABDELJAOUAD. 


FIGURE 7.8 

Fagade C, forme d’un rectangle a\ 
un petit cote arque: fagade ouest 
PHOTO DU MOULAGE, CLICHE 
L. ABDELJAOUAD 


FIGURE 7.9 

Fagade D, dessins d’un bateau et 
d’une etoile a 8 branches:fagade 
sud 

PHOTO DU MOULAGE ; CLICHE 
L. ABDELJAOUAD 
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Les lignes suivant le nom du personnage cite dans le texte 3 semblent 
avoir subi un martelage intentionnel, mais aucune indication ne nous aide a 
comprendre les raisons de cette action. Le texte 2 est inacheve et ses premieres 
lignes sont litteralement copiees du texte 1. 

Certains textes sont delimiters par des encadrements incises plus ou moins re- 
gulierement et couronnes de triangles inverses. D’autres sont des mots isoles de- 
pourvus d’encadrement. L’encadrement du texte 1 semble avoir ete dessine apres 
l’ecriture. Celle-ci n’obeissait, d’ailleurs, a aucune regie directrice. Les autres textes 
furent inscrits dans des cartouches pre-dessines comme l’atteste le debordement 
des caracteres hors des limites de l’encadrement (textes 3-4-5), avec un martelage 
soigneux, suivant la forme du cartouche (texte 3), zones non inscrites dans les 
cartouches ayant des textes inacheves (texte 2) et cartouches sans texte (texte 6). 

Tous les textes de cet ensemble epigraphique sont executes dans un style 
coufique archaique anguleux. Mais, dans le texte 1, on note une tendance a une 
ecriture inclinee evoquant parfois le style hijazL 

S’agit-il d’une execution commune ? La reponse semble affirmative car les 
textes offrent des ressemblances frappantes au niveau de leurs encadrements, 
leur graphie, et leurs formulaires. 



FIGURE 7.10 
texte r. 
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Texte 1: (fig. 7.10) 

Hauteur: 21 cm, largeur maximale: 18 cm, largeur minimale 12 cm, aUf: 1 cm 


p>-)\ js-)\ ill pJ 

Sjlr* 4 ( sic) Uyl pgJJI 

VJ 5 ( sic ) j~«l jy>- 

I ^wS 

C-Jj 6 (sic) ^>-J 

ai' pi ^ o^-J' 

iJljlj -U*J iiLl 
1 J~a pi^JJ Ja>l jd\ b-lsl 
pic C~*sdl 7 (sic) is 
UiaJl Vj pic ^-J_^a*il jt 
a iil -Ip ill p>-j 8 (sic) [tji] 
.jLic- 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


1. Au nom de Dieu, le Tout Misericordieux, le Tres Misericordieux. 

2. Seigneur, fais-nous debarquer « d’un debarquement beni. 

3. Tu es Celui qui procure le meilleur debarquement» (Cor. xxm, 29). 
Amen Seigneur 

4. de l’univers. « Au nom de Dieu, le Tout Misericordieux, 

5. le Tres Misericordieux. Louange a Allah, Seigneur de l’univers. 

6. Le Tout Misericordieux, le Tres Misericordieux, Maitre du Jour de la 
retribution. 

7. C’est Toi que nous adorons, et c’est Toi dont nous implorons secours. 

8. Guide-nous dans le droit chemin, le chemin 

9. de ceux que Tu as combles de faveurs, 

10. non pas de ceux qui ont encouru Ta colere, ni des egares » (Cor. 1,1-7). 

11. Dieu accorde sa misericorde a Abdallah b. 

12. ‘Uthman....? 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


Orthographe: on devrait avoir VjG. 
Orthographe : on devrait avoir Lfi^l- 
Mot coupe: on devrait avoir p>-j!|. 
Mot coupe: on devrait avoir Jsl 
Mot coupe: on devrait avoir jOhiJI. 
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Texte 2: (fig. 7.11) 

Hauteur: 16.5 cm, largeur: 15 cm, alif: 1 cm 


FIGURE 7.11 
texte 2. 

0 :lj 9 (sic) iijy> YjU b)_yl J^ill 2 

tjliUJI v_Jj <jy>\ j£- 3 

i- 

<*u' ^ 4 

ij <iu Jii-l 5 

1. Au nom de Dieu, le Tout Misericordieux, le Tres Misericordieux. 

2. Seigneur, fais-nous debarquer « d’un debarquement beni. Tu es 

3. Celui qui procure le meilleur debarquement» (Cor. 23:29). Amen 
Seigneur de l’univers. 

4. « Au nom de Dieu, le Tout Misericordieux, le Tres Misericordieux. 

5. Louange a Allah, Seigneur » (Cor. 1 a-2). 



9 


Orthographe archaique : on devrait avoir £jL». 
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Texte 3: (fig. 7.12) 

Hauteur: 10,2 cm, largeur: 6,9 cm, alif : 1 cm 



FIGURE 7.12 

texte 3. 


( ys^J\ ill -wl 1 

-li-l di! cz >-2 
^•'"(^11 3 

£jl~» 10 (sic) <_3jrd> 4 

j&- 5 


10 


Orthographe : on devrait avoir Vjv». 
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1. Au nom de Dieu, le Tout Misericordieux, 

2. le Tres Misericordieux. Seigneur louange a Toi. 

3. Seigneur, fais-nous debarquer 

4. « d’un debarquement beni. 

5. Tu es Celui qui procure le meilleur 

6. Debarquement» (Cor. 23 :2g). Amen. 

Texte 4: (fig. 7.13) 

Hauteur: 5,9 cm, largeur: 5,5 cm, alif: 1 cm 



FIGURE 7.13 
texte 4. 


n (sic) j*j>- j. 








1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Orthographe archalque : on devrait avoir sIS ". 
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1. Que la misericorde soit en faveur de celui qui a ecrit 

2. le message 

3. Sabiq.... 

4. Amen, Seigneur 

5. de l’univers. 

Texte 5: (fig. 7.14) 

Hauteur: 13 cm, largeur: 8,8 cm, aLif : 1,5 cm 



FIGURE 7.14 
texte 5. 



1 12 (sic) JjU 3 
[?... 13 (sic) 4 

////////// 5 

/////////// 6 

/////////// 7 


1. 

2. Que Dieu accorde sa misericorde a 


12 Orthographe archai'que: on devrait avoir Is". 

13 Motcoupe:on devrait avoir >_ jISQI. 
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3. Sabiq celui qui a ecrit 

4. [le message ] 

5 - /////////////////// 

6 . /////////////////// 

7 - /////////////////// 

Texte 6: (fig. 7.15) 



FIGURE 7.15 
texte 6. 


1. Pour 

2. Ibrahim 

Texte 7: (fig. 7.16) 



FIGURE 7.16 
text e 7. 


14 Orthographe archai'que et mot coupe: on devrait avoir 
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1. Au nom de Dieu, 

2. Benediction 

3.2 Fagade B {cote est): Texte 8: {fig. 7. 77) 



figure 7.17 A-C, texte 8. 

La royaute / le roi 15 (sic) dlil(l) 


3.3 Fagade C {cote oaest): Texte 9: {fig. 7.18 ) 



figure 7.18 AetB.texteg. 

Allah <Uil 


15 Omission volontaire de Yalif. 
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3.4 FacadeD (cote sud): Texte jo : (Jig. 7.19) 



FIGURE 7.19 texte 10 . 

1 . ????????? 


4 Commentaires 

11 faut d’abord signaler l’absence de la moindre datation absolue de tous les 
textes de cet ensemble epigraphique. Ce qui est tres courant dans ce type de 
grajfiti formules autour d’invocations. De plus, les noms cites dans ces textes 
(Ibrahim, Sabiq, 16 et ‘Abdallah b. ‘Uthman) sont denudes des kunya, nisba, et 
nasab et ils sont inconnus des sources historiques. 

Bien que la situation du pilier sous les fondations de la mosquee aghlabide 
ordonnee par Ziyadat Allah i er en 221/836 17 permette de l’attribuer a la mos¬ 
quee du gouverneur abbasside Yazld b. Hatim (155-70/772-87), elle ne nous 
autorise pas a deduire avec certitude qu’une chronologie similaire peut etre 
etablie pour les graffiti qu’il supporte. Ceci est pour deux raisons: d’une part, 
car leur execution en creux sur l’enduit du pilier pourrait dater d’une periode 
posterieure a celui-ci, et, d’autre part, car la mosquee de Yazld b. Hatim conti- 
nuait a etre utilisee, entre les annees 184/800 et 221/836, par les Aghlabides et 
parmi eux Ziyadat Allah i er . De ce fait, il pourrait aussi s’agir de la periode des 
trois premiers princes aghlabides. La fourchette chronologique est alors bien 


16 he ism Sabiq est attest® dans un graffito de Qa‘ al-Mu‘tadil, en Arabie Saoudite, 100/718-9, 

«4JjU 4 MI JLd JjijsM (jd JjL* b! » (al-Kilabi, al-Nuqush al-isldmiyya 151, n° 74), 
dans une stele provenant de Fustat, 204/820, de « (JV ^ I JjLj Jy y \ » (Wiet, 

Catalogue general 32-3, n° 3246), dans une inscription egalement de Fustat, troisieme/ 
neuvieme siecle, de « ^ -U- » (Wiet, Catalogue 

general 174, n° 3940), dans le Coran (Cor. xxv, 32) « y. jVjJI I e 

ol j ^11L? taLp » et dans le « hadith » ^jP 

17 al-Nuwayri, Nihayat at- c arab xxiv, 114-5. 
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delimitee par les dates des deux dernieres refections de la grande mosquee 
entre 155/771 et 221/836. 

Le decor des cartouches en forme de triangle inverse (queues d’arondes) est 
inexistant dans le repertoire epigraphique aghlabide de l’lfriqiya et il semble 
avoir puise ses origines dans les repertoires ornementaux de l’Africa romano 
byzantine. 18 Il pourrait egalement s’agir des influences venant de l’Orient isla- 
mique. En effet, cette pratique est attestee dans les steles d’Assouan (troisieme/ 
neuvieme siecle) 19 et dans les inscriptions de Bosra (cinquieme/onzieme 
siecle) (bg. 7.20 a, b, c, et d). 20 

Les etoiles a cinq branches sont strictement liees aux cartouches inscrits. 
Celle du texte 2 intervient entre une invocation et un verset coranique et elle 
servirait de motif de separation. L’etoile terminant la derniere ligne du texte 
4, serait dessinee pour combler le vide restant de cette ligne. Les textes 5 et 6 
sont precedes chacun de deux etoiles juxtaposees. Dans une telle position, il 
s’agit probablement de motifs decoratifs. En epigraphie islamique, la presence 
de ce type d’etoiles remonte au premier siecle de l’Hegire, comme le temoigne 
l’inscription de la Coupole du Rocher en Palestine (72/692). 21 Mais, l’usage des 
etoiles a 6 branches l’emportait toujours sur celles a 5 branches. 22 

L’invocation « £.z\j £jL« V bi VI » est inspiree du ver¬ 

set 29 de la sourate al-Mu’minun (xxm), « C^\j c VjrU a) VI <_>j JSj 
(jjjiil jji- ». Elle est identique a celle de la plaque commemorative du ribat 
de Sousse, datee de 206/821 et attribute au troisieme prince aghlabide, Ziyadat 
Allah I er , le rnerne batisseur de la grande mosquee de Kairouan (bg. 7.22). 
Y a-t-il un enseignement a tirer de cette similarity d’emploi dans deux monu¬ 
ments, l’un reconstruit et l’autre renove par un meme prince? Peut-on parler 
d’une inbuence d’un texte sur un autre ? La reponse pourrait etre tiree de la 
conjoncture politique et militaire du debut du troisieme siecle de l’Hegire 
(neuvieme siecle ac). En effet, les sources historiques evoquent une phase 
d’expansion des Aghlabides dans la Mediterranee incarnee par les expeditions 
de Ziyadat Allah i er contre la Sardaigne en 206/821 et la Sicile en 212/827. La 
formule en question s’integrerait dans ce contexte de preparation ou de mo¬ 
bilisation a la conquete et a l’installation dans une nouvelle terre d’Islam. La 


18 Lequement, « Etiquettes de plomb » 667-80. 

19 Abd al-Tawab, Steles islamiques n° 11,27,77 et 96, pi. xi.xxvii, lxxviii, etxcvi. 

20 Sauvaget, « Les inscriptions arabes » n° 3, pi. vii, p. 56. 

21 Kessler, «‘Abd al-Malik’s Inscription » 2-14; M. Van Berchem, Materiaux 228-46. 

22 Citons a titre d’exemple l’inscription de Qasr Kharrana en Jordanie 92/710 (voir Abbott, 
« The Kasr Kharana Inscription of 92 H. (710 A.D.), A New Reading » 5-8) et le texte pro- 
phylactique d’une jarre du troisieme siecle, actuellement exposee au musee des arts is¬ 
lamiques de Kairouan (voir le catalogue de l’exposition Lumieres de Kairouan 72). 






figure 7 . 20 c Stelefuneraire 

d’Assouan (Egypte) 

(.Abel al-Tawwab, 1977). 
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figure 7 . 20 A Etiquette de plomb sur 
des amphores dAfrique 
(R. Lequement, 1975). 


figure 7 . 20 B Inscription latine de Thala ( Tunisie ) (Cliche L. Abdeljaouad). 


FIGURE 7.20D 


Inscription de la mosquee de 
Bosra ( Syrie) (J. Sauvaget, 1947). 
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representation d’un cheval galopant et d’un voider sur ce meme pilier pourrait 
etayer cette hypothese. 

Par ailleurs, cette formule est tres rarement attestee dans les di fie rents 
pays d’Islam. Sa plus ancienne et unique utilisation date du deuxieme siecle 
de l’Hegire dans une invocation gravee sur un rocher au milieu du Wadi 1 -Hu- 
ruman, en Arabie Saoudite. 23 Elle est egalement attestee, mais avec une dif¬ 
ference de forme, dans le meme pays dans un graffito trouvee a Wadi Hazra 
(deuxieme-troisieme/huitieme-neuvieme siecle). 24 Le verset 29 de la sourate 
al-Mu’minun est tres rarement attestee en epigraphie funeraire, et ce n’est qu’a 
partir du cinquieme/onzieme siecle qu’on en rencontre quelques-unes. 25 

La sentence « .viUJl 1 » est tres rarement presente epigraphie 

ifriqienne. Elle est attestee sous deux formes, l’une courte (^ 1 ) et l’autre 
developpee c_jj j^I), a Kairouan dans des steles funeraires des qua- 

trieme-cinquieme/dixieme-onzieme siecles, a Kasserine, dans une stele datee 
de l’annee 477/1084, 26 a Tunis dans l’inscription khurasanide de la mosquee 
al-Mihras (485/1092) et a Sfax dans une inscription hafside de la grande mos¬ 
quee (908/1502). 27 Par contre, elle est fortement usitee dans le reste des pays de 
rislam depuis le premier siecle de l’Hegire. 28 

La formule isolee « barakat Allah » du texte 7 est frequemment usitee dans 
les inscriptions aghlabides de la region du sahel tunisien et surtout a Sousse. 29 
Elle figure, d’ailleurs, dans le texte du ribat, ordonnee par Ziyadat Allah I er . 
Ceci appuie les differents rapprochements etablis entre ce dernier texte et les 
graffiti, objets de cette etude. 

La formule al-mulk ou al-malik est egalement tres utilisee dans le decor epi- 
graphique de la ceramique aghlabide, fatimide, et ziride de l’lfriqiyya. 30 


23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 


29 
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al-Rashid, AT/fato islamiyya 83:« (jJjtil jji- 

V... ij 1 ». 


l^\j tTjL. h)j! jhII! 


al-Moraekhi, A critical and analytical study 70: U O'. 

4J 4 dJjL' IS' j[~» .. <u'S.». 

Exemple: une stele de la necropole de Dahlak en Erythree, 426/1034-5; voir Schneider, 
Steles funeraires 247, n° 108. 

Ghodhbani, Naqai’ch jana’iziyya, 31, n° 4, photo 4. 

Roy and Poinssot, Inscriptions arabes de Kairouan n, n° 125, 275,137,184, 346, 240, 398; 
Zbiss, Nouvelles inscriptions de Kairouan 1, n° 2. 

Elle est attestee dans une stele a Hafnat al-Abyad en Irak 64/683-4 (voir ‘Izz al-DIn, 
« Hajar Hafnat al-Abyad » 214, n° 1.), dans une priere d’exaucement 92/710-11 (voir Imbert, 
«Inscriptions et espaces », 404-5) dans les inscriptions de Ayn al-Jarr au Liban 132/749- 
50 (voir Ory, « Les graffiti umayyades de Ayn al-Jarr » 132, n° 45). 

Voir Abdeljaouad, Inscriptions arabes 1, inscriptions n°4,87,89, et 90. 

Voir le catalogue de l’exposition Couleurs de Tunisie: 25 siecles de ceramique. 
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5 Analyse paleographique 

Quand on observe l’ecriture de ces graffiti, on est tout de suite tente de re- 
culer lointainement dans le temps. Leur style de graphie evoque, en effet, 
1 ’archaisme des ecritures du premiere et du troisieme siecle de l’Hegire, 
tels les graffiti de Wadi Sabil en Arabie Saoudite (46/666), 31 de Hafnat al- 
Abyad en Iraq (64/683-4), 32 et de Jabal Usays (93/711) 33 et de Bosra en Syrie 
(102/720-1). 34 Mais, il faut se rappeler que Ton est devant des graffiti qui evo- 
luent plus lentement par rapport aux textes officiels executes dans des ateliers 
specialises. Dans ces graffiti, les survivances des formes archai'ques resistent 
plus fortement. Par ailleurs, l’usage de ces formes archai'ques continuait dans 
les steles funeraires de Kairouan jusqu’au debut de la deuxieme moitie du 
troisieme/neuvieme siecle L’epitaphe de Harun al-Dalll, par exemple, datee 



figure 7.21A Stele kairouanaise datee de figure 7.21B Inscription du ribat de 

252/866 (Cliche et facsimile Monastir 181 / 797-98 (Cliche 

L. Abdeljaouad). etfacsimile L. Abdeljaouad). 



figure 7.22 Inscription du ribat de Sousse 206/821 (facsimile L. Abdeljaouad). 


31 Grohmann, Expedition Philby-Ryckmans-Lippens 11,124, pi. xxm. 

32 al-Sanduq, « Hajar Hafnat al-Abyad » 213-8. 

33 al-‘Ush, « Kitabat ‘Arabiyya » n° 16 (p. 241), n° 26 (p. 249), n° 63 (p. 276), n° 67 (p. 278). 

34 Sauvaget, « Les inscriptions arabes » n° 1 (p. 54). 
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de l’annee 252/866 et gravee dans un style qui evoque le coufique omeyyade, 
confirme cette pratique a un moment oil l’ecriture commen^a a s’epanouir 
dans sa forme et son decor (fig. 7.21a). 35 

Le style des graffiti du pilier est a rapprocher de celui de l’inscription du 
ribat de Monastir (a 70 km de Kairouan), datee de 181/797-8. Celle-ci est egale- 
ment caracterisee par une ecriture anguleuse et sobre (fig. 7.21b). 36 
Dans les textes 2, 3, et 5 du pilier, la ligne de base (ldb) est horizontale et tres 
rigoureuse. Celle des textes 1 et 4 presente des obliquites vers le haut ou le bas 
donnant des espacements irreguliers entre les lignes. Ceci est le resultat de 
l’execution instantanee, sans lignes guides dessinees au prealable. 

Les caracteres de ces graffiti sont lies entre eux par des ligatures horizon- 
tales rigides, assez longues et parfois trop etirees. Ces segments de jonctions 
sont parfois tres reduits, voire inexistants. 

Le rapport de la hauteur des caracteres a dent a celle des caracteres a 
hampes, varie entre 2/3 et 1/2. Celui avec les caracteres a boucle varie entre 1/2, 
2/3, eti/i. 

Pour analyser les formes des caracteres nous nous sommes bases sur les ta¬ 
bleaux alphabetiques des textes 1,2 et 3 (fig. 7.23, 7.24 et 7.25). Les hampes des 
alif et Lam offrent une forme verticale a l’exception de celles du texte 1 ou elles 
sont souvent courbees ou obliques. Dans ce dernier texte, le Lam-aLif est com¬ 
pose de deux segments croises, l’un arques et l’autre oblique. Celui du texte 2 
est constitue de deux courbes croisees. Certains alfisoles se terminent a l’infe- 
rieur par un retour orthogonal oriente vers la droite (textes 2 et 3). D’autres se 
terminent par un retour courbe (texte 3) ou oblique (texte 1). Les terminaisons 
superieures sont generalement denudees de toute forme d’ornementation, a 
l’exception de quelques rares terminaisons en biseaux plus ou moins pointus. 
La partie superieure du Lam median du mot Allah dans le texte 9 retourne en 
courbe orientee vers la gauche. Les hampes du kaf offre des allures variant 
entre formes verticale (texte 1: dL), courbes (texte 1 et 2 : d" ii), et oblique 
(texte 3: ii). 

Les corps des caracteres epousent majoritairement des formes geome- 
triques plus ou moins regulieres: cercles (textes 1 et 2: / f), triangles (textes 

1, 2, et 3: ^ /*}/ / 4 _ _*_), angles aigus (textes 1, 2, et 3: ^>=. j>- / s ), angle aigu 

coupant la ldb (texte 1 : ->-), angle droit (texte 1: J_), arc de cercle tres ample 
sur segment (texte 1: s-), dents verticales ou obliques (textes,1, 2, et 3: J / — -» 

_w <_£ / _L / ), dents de scie (texte 0 3:___), dents verticales egales et ecartees 

(texte 2: _**_), dents obliques egales et ecartees (texte 1: _*«_), rectangles ouverts 


35 Maoudoud, “Naqa’ish aghlabiyyajadlda” 89-91, pi. 3. 

36 Abdeljaouad, Inscriptions arabes 11, n° 1 (pp. 40-2), Abdeljaouad, Inscriptions arabes n, 
pi. 2 et 3. 
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(texte 1, 2, et 3_S’" J_ /), rectangle garni d’une dent verticale (texte 1: _), 

bifurcation asymetrique (texte 1: _*.). 

Les appendices sont egalement de facture tres sobre et de formes geome- 
triques irregulieres: courbe sous ldb (texte 1 :j / / j .), segment horizontal 

sur ldb (texte 1: j*_), segment oblique sous ldb (texte 2: ^_), segment vertical 
sous ldb (texte 2: j*_). A ce niveau, on note une volonte deliberee de distin- 
guer entre les appendices du nun et du red en position finale. Celles du pre¬ 
mier caractere sont plus amples et depassent de deux a trois fois la taille du 
deuxieme. 


Conclusion 

Bien qu’ils fussent executes sur un pilier appartenant a la mosquee de Yazid b. 
Hatim, ces graffiti semblent remonter au regne des premiers souverains aghla- 
bides qui ont reutilise le monument construit par le gouverneur abbasside. De 
sa part, la stratigraphie fournit un terminus post quern qui s’arrete au niveau 
de la demolition de la mosquee sur l’ordre de Ziyadat Allah i er . Et, si nous ad- 
mettons que les dates donnees par les sources historiques sont generalement 
cedes de la fin des travaux, cette demolition reculerait de 3 a 5 ans avant l’an- 
nee 221/836. Les formules identiques a cedes du ribat de Sousse (206/821), ainsi 
que la presence du cheval et du voider parmi les representations de ce pilier, 
evoqueraient un contexte de guerre et conforteraient une datation anterieure 
ou contemporaine aux deux conquetes menees par Ziyadat Allah i er contre la 
Sardaigne en 206/821 et la Sicile en 212/827. 
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figure 7.24 Tableau alphabetique cLu texte 2. 
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figure 7.25 Tableau alphabetique cLutexte3. 












PART 3 


The Language and Transmission of Texts 




CHAPTER 8 


From Qustal to Jahbadh : An Aspect of Transition 
on the Egyptian Tax-Collecting System 


Manabu Kameya 


Introduction 

The terms qustal and jahbadh appear in Arabic papyri datable to the first/sev¬ 
enth century through to the fifth/eleventh century. Most of the attestations 
are in tax-quittance documents. These documents show that qustal and jah¬ 
badh were terms that referred to tax-collecting individuals. On the surface, it 
seems that the two terms are used interchangeably, but it might be the case 
that the two terms actually referred to two different types of tax agents. A gen¬ 
eral chronological survey of the tax-quittance documents shows that the term 
qustal disappeared and was replaced by jahbadh. What this article attempts to 
do is determine when the change took place and then offer hypotheses about 
why the change took place. 

This article approaches the topic in three different ways. First, it examines 
the etymologies of the terms qustal and jahbadh, neither of which have their 
origins in the Arabic language. Secondly, it examines tax-quittance documents 
in which the terms appear in an effort to determine when and in what parts 
of the Islamic world the changes took place. Thirdly, it examines the historical 
record to determine if the terms were interchangeable or if they had different 
meanings. 


The Origins of the Term qustal 

In catalogs of Arabic papyri or studies on the tax administration in early Islamic 
Egypt, there are two generally accepted explanations regarding the origin of 
the term qustal} The first standard explanation is that qustal is the Arabized 
form of the Latin term quaestor or its Greek equivalent yucdcrcop, which was a 


i About the various opinions suggested on this matter, see Grohamann, Griechische und 
Latinische Verwaltungstermini, 277-9. 
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type of public official who supervised financial affairs. Concerning the role of 
the quaestor in the Roman administration, Mousourakis states: 

Of these the provincial quaestor (quaestores provinciales) served in the 
Roman provinces overseas, where they acted as assistants to the gover¬ 
nors in financial and other administrative matters.... The quaestores ur- 
bani were in charge of the public treasury ( aerarium ), which also served 
as a public records office. In this were kept the account books of the 
quaestors, the lists of taxpayers drawn by the censors, the contracts by 
which public revenues were leased, the reports of provincial magistrates 
as well as the military standards of the Roman army.... Besides supervis¬ 
ing the aerarium, the quaestors were entrusted with the collection of all 
public revenues derived from taxation and other sources and the financ¬ 
ing of various public projects, such as public works and military opera¬ 
tions. In discharging these duties they acted under the authority of the 
senate, under whose overall control the administration of public finance 
lay. All transactions involving public money which took place in the prov¬ 
inces were carried out by the provincial quaestors who responsible to the 
senate either directly or indirectly, through the quaestores urbani. Finally, 
the quaestors dealt with claims by private individuals contesting debts 
and other financial obligation to the state. 2 

The role of the Roman-era quaestor resembles that of Islamic-era qustal in most 
respects. Both were officials who managed financial affairs in the state admin¬ 
istration, especially in the tax-collecting process. Moreover, the two terms have 
an obvious phonetic similarity in their first three consonants ( q-s-t). 

The second standard explanation for the origin of the term qustal is that it 
is derived from the Greek ^UYOorcmjg (hereafter zygostates), which appeared in 
Byzantine Egypt. Johnson and West explain the office of zygostates as follows: 

The emperor Julian authorized the appointment of a zygostates in every 
city. The function of this official was to settle disputes, seemingly between 
private persons, concerning the weight of individual gold coins in circula¬ 
tion, an activity somewhat analogous to that of a modern Commissioner 
of Weights and Measures. The position of the zygostates undoubtedly led 
to opportunities for banking and exchange. 3 ... This official, appointed in 


2 Mousourakis, Roman law 94-5. 

3 Johnson and West, Byzantine Egypt 173-4. 
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every city as a weigher of money, probably supported himself by his fees 
for weighing. 4 

The term zygostates appears in Greek papyri form the period after Arab con¬ 
quest of Egypt. One of the Greek papyri from Appollonos included a reference 
to zygostatai, which Foss has translated as “financial officers.” 5 It therefore 
seems possible that qustdL is not the Arabized form of the Latin quaestor, but 
rather the Arabized form of the Byzantine Greek zygostates. But that is not de¬ 
cisive evidence for the origin of the word qustdL In order to make clear the ori¬ 
gin of the term qustdL, the process in which the term qustdL entered the Arabic 
language is explored below. 

According to the medieval lexicographers, qustdL was a corrupt form of the 
Arabic word qustar. The fourth/tenth-century Andalusi philologist Abu Bakr 
Muhammad b. Husayn b. Madhhij al-Zubaydl (d. 397/989) pointed out this 
confusion in pronunciation in his book Lahn al- c awwam: 

People call the one who inspects silver coins ( darahlm ) and selects 
the good from the bad the qustal. They named its gerund as al-qastala. 
Muhammad [b. Husayn b. Madhhij al-Zubaydl] said: qustar is correct, 
and its plural is al-qasdtlra. It is also said that is qastar.... As for al-qastala 
and al-qastal, they mean “dust” ( ghubdr ) [in proper Arabic]. 6 

Al-Zubaydi’s entry shows that the term qustal prevailed instead of qustar in 
error. The terms qastala and qastal mean “dust” in the original Arabic, but 
somehow they came to mean “tax official” or “tax collection agent” in popular 
and official parlance. 

Composers of Arabic dictionaries were reluctant to acknowledge that qustar 
had become qustdL. Some of them neglected to mention the term qustdL at all. 
For example, al-Khalll b. Ahmad (died ca. 175/791), composer of the first com¬ 
prehensive Arabic dictionary, Kltdb al J ayn, states, “The qastar! is (the same as) 
the jahbadh and it is from the language of Syria ( shdmiyya ). Its plural form is 
al-qasdtlra. It is said that the singular form is qastar and qlstar. Its collective 
form is qasatira .” 7 

According to his statement, al-Khalll regarded qustar as a synonym for 
jahbadh, although he did not include an entry for jahbadh in his dictionary. 


4 Johnson and West, Byzantine Egypt 308. 

5 Foss, Egypt under Mu'awiya Part 1,12. 

6 al-Zubaydl, Lahn al-'awwam 117-8. 

7 al-Khalll, Kitab al- r ayn v, 249. 
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Subsequent compilers of larger Arabic dictionaries, such as Muhammad b. 
Ahmad al-Azhari (d. 370/980) and Ibn Manzur (d. 711/1311-2), basically repro¬ 
duced the interpretation of qustdr by al-Khalil. 8 

In his al-Ansdb, which is arranged by nisba, al-Sam‘anI (d. 562/1166) ex¬ 
plained the term qustarl in another way. He says, “This is the nisba to the one 
who keeps much gold in order to change it with silver ( waraq) and exchange 
it. They are called as klse kdr in the Persian language ( bi-l-lugha l-'ajamtyya). 
A famous person with this nisba is Abu Muhammad Ja'far b. Muhammad b. 
'Abdallah al-Qustarl al-Harranl.” 9 

In this entry, al-Sam‘anI mentioned klse kdr as an equivalent term rather 
than jahbadh. The word klse means “bag” in Persian, or more specifically 
“purse,” and kdr means “work.” Accordingly, klse kdr can be literally translated 
as “the one who works with the purse.” 

It is clear that qustarl referred to one who worked in monetary matters, but 
this word was not used in the eastern region of the Islamic world. All the com¬ 
pilers of the aforementioned dictionaries attributed the term qustdr to a Syrian 
origin (including Harran, as al-Sam‘anI mentions it in the nisba of “the famous 
person”). This implies that the term qustal was an Arabic or at the very least a 
Semitic word that originated in Syria. 

There is evidence that the word reached Arabic from Syriac. The Syriac 
term sagostro appears to be nothing other than a transliteration of the Greek 
zygostates. The Chronicle of Zuqnln, a Syriac chronicle written in the latter 
half of eighth century, mentions an official called a sagostro. According to the 
chronicle, the second ‘Abbasid caliph, al-Mansur (136-58/754-75), summoned 
the sagostro s along with the governor, scribes, and other officials. 10 In anoth¬ 
er instance, the chronicler states that when al-Mansur dismissed his brother 
‘Abbas from the office of governor of Jazlra and appointed Musa b. Mus'ab 
instead, al-Mansur surrendered officials working under ‘Abbas, including the 
sagostro, to Musa. Thus, Musa was able to settle accounts with them. 11 There is 
no further description of how they functioned, but the term sagostro is clearly 
the transliteration of zygostates . 12 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


al-Azhari, Tahdhlb al-lugha ix, 390; Ibn Manzur, Lisan al-Arab 3628. Although Ibn Manzur 
wrote an entry about the root Q-S-T-L he did not mention the meaning discussed here. 
al-Sam‘ani, al-Ansab iv, 498. 

Chabot (ed.), Chronique 128. 

Chabot (ed.), Chronique 146. 

Chabot translates sagostro as “changeur” and "banquier,” while Harrak uses “trustee.” See 
Chabot (trans.), Chronique 108,122; Harrak (trans.), The chronicle of Zuqnln 239, 253. 
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This term was introduced into the Egyptian administration in the 90S/710. 
The earliest appearance of the term qustal in Arabic papyri is in perf 592 
(P.Vind. inv. A.P. 00378r), which is a letter from Qurra b. Sharik (d. 96/714), who 
served as governor of Egypt for the Ummayad caliph al-Walid b. Abd al-Malik 
(r. 86-96/705-15), to the head of a district. In this letter, Qurra instructed him 
to adopt a person named Qustah (?) as qustal and to help him collect tax. There 
is a clear reference to the Hijri year 90 (= 709 ce), which makes it the earliest 
attestation of qustal. This date corresponds to the arrival of Qurra b. Sharik. 
Qurra came from the tribe of Abs, a tribe of northern Arabs that had settled 
widely in northern Syria and the Jazlra. He himself came from the region of 
Qinnasrln, to the south of Aleppo, and was from a capable cadre of Syrian 
Arabs whom the Umayyads liked to appoint to high civil and military offices. 13 

In addition, P.Cair. Arab. 149, a letter that urges someone in charge of the 
kura (administrative district) to send delayed tax payments, mentions justdl 
kuratlka wa-mawazlt al-qurd. In this letter, the sender demands that the re¬ 
cipient pay money, which had been collected as a tax, to the justdl. Although 
there is no mention of the sender’s name or date, Grohmann determined that 
the sender was Qurra b. Sharik, and proposed that this letter was written in 
90-1/708-10. 14 Grohmann interpreted the word justdl as a variant spelling of 
qustal. 

Though Hopkins doubted that this term justdl was an alternative spelling 
of qustal, it is certain that “g” in the loanwords from other languages can be 
transcribed in Arabic in two ways, jlm and qaf, according to the examples that 
Hopkins cited. 15 Blanc, citing SIbawayhi’s discussion, pointed out that Persian 
word gorbaz was transcribed both as jurbaz and as qurbaz, and that “both 
q and j are, then, similar to [g], and neither is identical with it.” 16 

This phenomenon indicates that qustal derives its origin from zygostates, 
not from quaestor, because if it derives its origin from quaestor, the variant 
reading justdl does not seem possible. Thus, it can be suggested that the pro¬ 
cess was as follows: Greek zygostates > Syriac sagostro > Arabic qustar > Arabic 
qustal. 

The era of Qurra b. Sharik corresponded to a language reform mandated 
by Damascus. The caliph Abd al-Malik (r. 65-86/685-705) and his successor 
al-Walid ordered that all government records (the diwans) had to be kept in 
Arabic rather than Greek, Pahlavi, or other languages. In Egypt, this meant a 


13 E.I. 2 , s.v. “Kurra b. Sharik.” 

14 apel ii, 14-8. 

15 Hopkins, Studies in the grammar of early Arabic 35-6. 

16 Blanc, The fronting of Semitic g 15. 
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transition from Greek to Arabic. Thus, it is likely that Qurra replaced zygostates 
with the Arabic qustal. As mentioned above, qustal is the Arabic form of 
the Syriac sagostro, which was originally the Greek zygostates. The newly- 
introduced term was used by Arab administrators until jahbadh replaced it 
two centuries later. 


The Origins of the Term jahbadh 

The Arabic sources agree that the term jahbadh is Persian, but there is little 
information about the use of the term in late Sassanid and early Islamic Iran. 
According to Cristensen’s study on Sassanid Iran, the official who was respon¬ 
sible for the management of money was called a gahbad . 17 In Arabic, gahbad 
became jahbad. We have no references to the use of the term jahbadh during 
the Rashidun or Umayyad eras. The term might have been in use, but there is 
very little documentary evidence from this time period in Iraq and Iran. Even 
narrative sources that contain information on the administration system in the 
early Islamic period do not mention jahbadh. 

The earliest reference to jahbadh in the literary record is in al-Jahshiyarl’s 
Kitdb al-wuzara’ wa-l-kuttab. There, one finds the term jahbadh from the time 
of al-Mansur (r. 158-69/775-785) onward. 18 Mafatlh al- ’ulum (“The keys of the 
sciences”), written by a Samanid bureaucrat, Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Yusuf 
al-Khwarizml (fl. the latter half of fourth/tenth century), refers to jahbadh in 
his explanation of the procedure of tax administration. He wrote about the 
jahbadh in two passages: 

al-Khatma (“sealed act”) is a book in which are recorded installments of 
taxation collected, financial totals, items of expenditure and receipts. 
The jahbadh presents it for checking each month just as if he were “put¬ 
ting the seal on” (yakhtimu ) the month by means of it. 19 


17 Cristensen, L’lran sous Sassanides 124. But subsequent books dealing the administration 
in Sasanian Iran do not mention jahbadh at all. We cannot find inscriptional evidence 
for it in works on Sasanian seals, either. Cf. Tafazzori, Sasanian society 28-33; Lukonin, 
Political, social, and administrative institutions taxes and trade 681-746; Wiesehofer, 
Ancient Persia 183-199; Gyselen, Lageographie administrative de I'Empire Sassanide 102-3; 
Yamauchi, The vocabulary of Sasanian seals 59-74. 

18 al-Jahshiyarl, Kitdb al-wuzara’ wa-l-kuttab 100. 

19 al-Khwarizml, Mafatlh 36-7; Bosworth, Khwarizmi on the Secretary’s Art 122. 
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al-BarcVa (“clearance, receipt”) is a certificate of quittance ( hujja) that 
the jahbadh or treasurer gives to the tax-payer in return for what he has 
handed over. 20 

The most useful description of what a jahbadh did and how he functioned in 
society appears in a letter preserved in Tarlkh-i Qumm, a Persian local history 
written in the fourth/tenth century by Hasan b. Muhammad b. Hasan b. Sa’ib b. 
Babak al-Ash'ari al-Qummi. 21 Lambton introduced and translated two letters 
regarding the tasks of the jahbadh from Tdrikh-i Qumm . 22 The first letter was 
addressed to the Abbasid caliph al-Muqtadir (r. 295-320/908-32) by “those of 
the kharaj- payers of the district of Qumm, both Arabs and Persians.” In this 
letter, they clearly wrote about the position of jahbadh: 

The tax-collector of the Commander of the Faithful, who is in charge 
of the revenue collection, kharaj, and the estates of Qumm for such-and- 
such a year and the arrears from former years, requested us to appoint 
a jahbadh to be responsible for the kharaj taxes and (the taxes of) the 
estates of Qumm and whatever goes with these two (kinds of tax) in 
Qumm. It was customary for us to do this, and it was incumbent upon 
us to appoint a jahbadh and also that we should guarantee him and the 
correctness of that for which he was responsible. Accordingly, we have 
chosen so-and-so the jahbadh son of so-and-so for this purpose and we 
have appointed him as jahbadh . 23 

According to this letter, an 1 amil (tax-collector) requests that the taxpayers of a 
district elect a jahbadh to serve as their representative in tax matters vis-a-vis 
the government in Baghdad. Although there is no description of how they 
chose the jahbadh, it is reasonable to assume that the person most favorable 
to the taxpayers was elected. Such a person could work as middleman between 
the ' amil and the taxpayers, thus ensuring that tax administration proceeded 
effectively. 

In a later period, a brief explanation of the role of the jahbadh appeared in 
a manual of Egyptian administration written by Ibn Mammatl (d. 606/1209). 
He writes, “al-Jahbadh is the writer of the document of tax-collection, the re¬ 
ception of taxes, and the document of receipts about it. On him is the work of 


20 al-Khwarizmi, Mafatlh 37; Bosworth, Khwarizmi on the Secretary’s Art 124. 

21 Qumm is the city located in Central Iran; cf. El 2 , s.v. “KUM”. 

22 Lambton, Landlord and peasant in Persia 41-5. 

23 al-Qummi, Tarlkh-i Qumm 382; Lambton, Landlord and peasant in Persia 42. 
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report documents ( al-maharlm 24 ), daybooks (al -ruznamajat), monthly reports 
( al-khatamdt ), and the management of them.” 25 

According to the aforementioned sources, a jahbadh took responsibility for 
issuing documents to both the government and the taxpayers. These sourc¬ 
es describe the role of a jahbadh in the range of administrative transactions, 
which most likely involved monetary affairs in the tax collection process. 

Several books that deal with the medieval Middle Eastern economy say that 
the jahbadh was the forerunner of the modern banker. 26 Indeed, there are 
some narratives in which a jahbadh acts like a banker, lending large amounts 
of money to viziers or sultans. It therefore seems that the term jahbadh was 
used to refer to a profession rather than an administrative office. One could 
interpret the appearance of the term jahbadh in the papyrological record as 
evidence of Persian bankers taking over the tax administration of Egypt from 
the government-appointed qustals. Such was probably not the case, though, 
because the names of many of the jahbadhs in the papyri are Coptic. Moreover, 
they do not seem to be acting as bankers, but rather as government tax agents. 
It therefore seems that regardless of what the term meant in the East, in Egypt it 
continued to refer to someone involved in tax collection but not necessarily in 
banking. 


Chronological and Geographical Distribution 

This section examines the chronological and geographical distribution of 
the terms qustal and jahbadh, primarily based on tax-quittance documents. The 
evidence available is listed in Table 8.1. This list owes much to Franz-Murphy’s 
comprehensive study on tax-quittance documents. 27 In addition, several ex¬ 
amples from Diem’s catalogue of tax-quittance documents were added to the 
list, as well as other relevant sources. 28 


24 The editor, ‘A.S. Atiya, adopted the reading al-makhazim, but al-maharim, i.e. “the re¬ 
ports,” is correct. 

25 Ibn Mammati, Qawanin al-dawawin 304. Al-Qalqashandl (d. 821/1418) almost reproduced 
Ibn Mammati’s text in his encyclopedic manual for scribes, Subh ai-a’sha v, 466, in which 
he stated that jahbadh was used as a synonym of sayrafi in the past. 

26 See Fischel, Jews in the economic and poiiticai life of medieval Islam 1-25, or, more recently, 
Gene W. Heck, Charlemagne, Muhammad, and the Arab roots of capitalism 151-3. 

27 In cpr xxi, Franz-Murphy simply calls this kind of document a “receipt.” On the docu¬ 
ments edited in cpr xxi, amendments to this volume suggested by Diem were also con¬ 
sulted. See Diem, Philologisches zu arabischen Steuerquittungen 55-111. 

28 Diem, Arabische Steuerquittungen. 
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There are a total of 26 dated tax-quittance documents that mention qustal 
and 23 that mention jahbadh. Although these numbers are not sufficient for 
thorough statistical analysis, we can nevertheless learn much from them. 

Although the term qustal does not appear in dated tax documents until 
223/837-8, the term does appear in other documents. There exists early doc¬ 
umentary evidence referring to qustal in the late Umayyad period. As men¬ 
tioned above, the earliest attestation to qustal is in perf 592 (P.Vind. inv. A.P. 
oo378r), in which the year 90/709 is clearly written. In bsb Pap.graec. mon. 294, 
a kind of account document, a person named Jurja(?) had the title qustdL In 
this document, we can find the name of ‘Ubayd Allah b. al-Habhab, the head of 
taxation in Egypt from 105/724 to 115/734. 29 Thus, based on these documents, it 
seems certain that qustals were working under the late Umayyad administra¬ 
tion, probably from the time of Qurra’s governorship. 

Qustal disappears from the documents in the latter half of second/eighth 
century. Although we have more than ten tax-quittance documents from this 
period, there is no mention of qustal. The people who issued receipts for the 
remission of taxes appear to have had no specific title. 30 

In 223/837, qustal appeared in a tax-quittance document (perf 725; P.Vind. 
inv. A.P. 6349V) for the first time. 31 After that, the title qustal was accompanied 
with the name of tax receiver, although it is not that all tax-quittance docu¬ 
ments mentioned the title qustal. The last attestation of qustal appears to be 
in a tax-quittance document (perf 824; P.Vind. inv. A.P. 758r) from 291/903-4, 
although that date is debatable. 32 The term qustal was in use for roughly 70 
years, and it was the standard title of the one who receives tax from taxpayers 
for approximately 40 years. By in the end of that period, however, the term 
jahbadh had also appeared in the tax-quittance documents. 

The oldest attestation of the term jahbadh is in a document (perf 777; 
P.Vind. inv. A.P. 1845), from 24g/863-4. 33 Afterwards, we have two examples 


29 al-Kindl, Kitab al-wulat 73-6. 

30 See the table shown in cpr xxi, 84. However, it must be highlighted that available docu¬ 
ments of this category are almost all from the Fayyum region, while those mentioning 
qustal are from the Ushmunayn region. 

31 Grohmann, Einige bemerkenswerte Urkunden, no. 8. 

32 Grohmann, Einige bemerkenswerte Urkunden, no. 12. The second digit in the Coptic year 
is unclear, thus leaving the date open to debate. The penultimate document comes from 
the year 287/900, so the term was in use until at least 287/900. 

33 Grohmann, Probleme der arabischen Papyrusforschung, no. 14. al-Tabari mentioned a 
jahbadh concerning the Egyptian administration in the entry of 176 ah, but it is possible 
that this is an anachronism or a the projection of the term in Iranian region; al-Tabari, 
Ta’rlkh al-rusul wa-l-muluk iii, 268. 
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from the 250S/860S and no attestation from the 260S/870S and the 270S/880S. 
However, between the 280S/890S and the fourth/eleventh century the title jak- 
badh appeared often. Thus, it is likely that the transition of the official title of 
tax receivers from qustal to jahbadh began around 250/864, and then slowly 
became more common. 

It is difficult to perform any kind of geographical analysis. First, few of the 
documents provide any geographical information. Secondly, even when there 
is such information, it is most useful when it is also accompanied by a date. 
Such documents are even rarer than those with place names. Among dated 
tax-quittance documents, only 25 include geographical information. Italicized 
geographical information in the list represents attribution after a comparison 
of documents, especially based on the phrase analysis of Franz-Murphy. 34 

The majority of the documents with geographical information come from 
two regions: Fayyum and Ushmunayn. There certainly were tax documents 
from other parts of Egypt, but the majority of those that have survived and 
been discovered come from those two areas. 35 As one can see in Table 8.1, the 
first attestation of the term jahbadh. in the Fayyum dates to 249/863-4, while 
for the Ushmunayn region, the first attestation of the term jahbadh dates to 
280/893-4. The title qustal was still in use in Ushmunayn in 287/900 and per¬ 
haps as late as 291/903-4. Ushmunayn is farther away from al-Fustat than the 
Fayyum, so it seems that change radiated from the capital gradually. 


Why Did the Replacement Occur? 

As mentioned in the introduction of this paper, the sources offer no explana¬ 
tion of the transition from qustal to jahbadh. Therefore, it is necessary to col¬ 
lect clues from various sources and to interpret them in the context of the time 
in which this change occurred. 

Franz-Murphy has pointed out that “attestations of jahbadh in the receipts 
correlate with attestations of contractors.” 36 She also wrote that “the documen¬ 
tary evidence available suggests the possibility that the fiscal administration 
of the Fayyum may well have remained indirect administration of estates by 


34 Franz-Murphy elaborated the method on the identification of the place of issue by ana¬ 
lyzing the phrases used in the tax quittance documents. See cpr xxi, 63-87. 

35 Other than Fayyum and Ushmunayn, tax-quittances from Edfu and Ahnas survive. See 
CPR xxi and Diem, Arabische Steuerquittungen. 

36 cpr xxi, 77. 
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contractors, rather than direct administration by fiscal agents.” 37 The first ap¬ 
pearance of jahbadh in the Fayyum region supports her arguments, but the 
introduction of the office of jahbadh in this area suggests that the central gov¬ 
ernment in al-Fustat could have exercised its authority to change the system of 
administration, even if it did not hold total control in the districts. According 
to Morimoto, a series of reforms in the Egyptian tax administration was carried 
out from 248/863 under the direction of fbn Mudabbir, a Persian bureaucrat 
who had held the office of the director of tax administration in provinces such 
as Iraq, Syria, and Jordan. 38 ft is likely that he introduced jahbadh to Egypt. 

However, this raises the question of what fbn Mudabbir’s was purpose in 
introducing jahbadh as a replacement for (jusLai'! Seen in a wider context, 
the “Iranization” of the administration occurred in Egypt in the third/ninth 
century, during which time many administrative terms of Persian origin were 
brought into the Egyptian administration. 39 Adoption of the term jahbadh 
could be seen as no more than a change in terminology, but it seems there was 
more to it. 

At this point, evidence that provides clues to understanding the role the 
qustdl played in the fiscal administration of Egypt must be consulted. Yet such 
evidence is scarce. Besides short entries in Arabic dictionaries (as mentioned 
above), there are only scattered references in the literary record, none of which 
clearly explain the job of the qustdl. Thus, we have to consult the documentary 
sources. 

A personal letter, P.Hamb. inv. A.P. 56, provides the best evidence for learn¬ 
ing how a qustdl worked and was perceived by people. This letter, from a man 
whose name was not written in the text, was sent to someone called Abu 1 - 
Khayr. The text was edited and translated into German by Dietrich in rg55 
(P.Hamb. Arab. 11. no. 12), and partly amended by Diem in 2006. 40 The first 
part of the letter focuses on a problem between the sender of the letter and the 
qustdl. The first to third lines have been lost, but the body of the letter begins 
from the fourth line: 


37 CPR XXI, 75. 

38 Morimoto, Fiscal administration 191-9. Cf. El 2 s.v. “Ibn Mudabbir.” 

39 For example, P.Cair.Arab. no. 245 mentions the term dajtar, ‘‘account book.” This docu¬ 
ment also includes the term qustdl ; it is likely that the document was written in the mid¬ 
dle of third/ninth century. 

40 Dietrich, Arabische Briefe 75-80; Diem, Philologisches zu den arabischen Papyri der 
Hamburger Staats- und Universitats-Bibliothek 18-9. 
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I’ve never doubted that the information that Ahmad al-Qustal of al-Qa- 
ys 41 and the place where he worked, was coming to the horse-holder had 

reached you.and Ahmad al-Qustal demanded of us one dinar and 

commission (ju'l) until he went away from us.... And as for Jurayj, who 
gave judgment on us, I continued to be friendly to him, and then he set 
my parent free from jail. When he set him free, I wrote to him that I never 
pay Ahmad even one dinar or one dirham. When Ahmad couldn’t get a 
dinar, he demanded the letter ( kitdb) that had been brought to me from 
Abu Yahya. I said to him: “The letter never left my hand until I put it in the 
hands of Abu Yahya.” And I have already sent you the letter itself so that 
you could read it and know that Abu Yahya does not want me to enter al- 

Qays. Send your opinion back to me after reading it.(4th line to 11th 

line, omitting prayer phrases) 

Although a precise reading of this undated document is difficult due to the 
lack of context, the following points can be observed. First, it is obvious that 
a qustdl of the city al-Qays, named Ahmad, visited the sender of the letter to 
collect money, probably as a tax payment instalment. Secondly, we can see 
that the writer of this letter was clearly opposed to the collection of the money 
by the qustdl. The latter part of the translation above is not easy to understand, 
but he again expresses his intention not to pay money to the qustdl and his 
hesitation to visit al-Qays, from where the qustdl came. 

In addition to the letter above, two more papyrus letters include reference 
to the qustdl. P.Vind. inv A.P. r872r mentions a qustdl in a commercial transac¬ 
tion, but the role of the qustdl is unclear. 42 Another letter, P.Vind. inv A.P. r2r6v, 
is an order to send money for the sender of the letter so that he can pay the 
qustdl . 43 Unfortunately, none of these three letters contain dates or any infor¬ 
mation that would allow one to establish a date. 

In these sources, it seems that people saw the qustdl as a figure of govern¬ 
ment oppression. He was an outsider who represented other, more powerful 
outsiders. In contrast, people seem to have seen the jahbadh as one of their 
own. Perhaps he really was: according to a letter preserved in Tdrlkh-i Qumm, 
taxpayers elected their own jahbadhs . 44 


41 al-Qays was a city in Upper Egypt and also the name of an administrative district ( kura). 
See Ramzi, al-Qamus al-jughrafiya iv, 214-5. 

42 Diem, Arabische Briefe aus dem 7.-10. Jahrhundert 52-5, no. 19; perf 738. 

43 Diem, Arabische Briefe aus dem 7.-10. Jahrhundert 59-60, no. 22. 

44 See above, p. 147. 
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Based on this evidence, it seems that the jakba.dk was introduced in order 
to ease the tensions in tax collection. Abbasid Egypt witnessed numerous re¬ 
volts against coercive tax collection. 45 Of course, the relationship between tax 
collector and taxpayer was almost always not a good one, at least in medieval 
times, but governments sometimes made efforts to improve the tax-collecting 
system in order to ensure the revenue. The introduction of jahbadk was one of 
these kinds of efforts. 

This argument can be supported by the fact that the officials that had same 
character as jakbadk were introduced into Egyptian administration in this pe¬ 
riod. According to al-Kindi, in 242/856 the governor of Egypt, Yazid b. Abdallah 
al-Turkl, “ordered the selection of mukhtars, and sent them out to the districts. 
Yazid was the first to appoint mukhtars for the districts.” 46 Morimoto pointed 
out that this mukhtar (“chosen man”) was appointed to assess the taxes in that 
district, which was analogous to the Umayyad assessors epilextheis/epilegome- 
nos, who was elected by the men of influence in the district, just as the jah- 
badh was elected in the description of Tarikh-i Qumm . 47 This was a facet of 
re-organization that eventually made tax administration an indirect process. 

We may interpret the introduction of jahbadh in the same manner. The 
qustals originated from Byzantine zygostates and probably retained the same 
character. They were appointed by the government, as perf 592 (P.Vind. inv. 
A.P. oo378r) shows. 48 They worked under the early Abbasid tax administration, 
which sought to collect tax directly as far as possible. In contrast, the jahbadh s 
were introduced at a time when the government was attempting to construct 
an indirect type of administration, especially regarding the tax-collection 
process. 

In this regard, the last sentences of an anecdote in Nishwar al-muhadara by 
al-Tanukhl (d. 384/994) are suggestive: 

... When the time for payments came and All b. Tsa had not the means, 
he would borrow from merchants on bills, which had come in from 
abroad but were not yet due, 10,000 dinars in interest on a silver ddniq 
and a half on each dinar, thus, he had to pay in interest each month 
2,500 dirhams. This arrangement was carried on with Yusuf b. Finhas and 


45 Ohta, The Coptic church and Coptic communities, 87-116. 

46 al-Kindi, Kitab al-wulat wa kitab al-qudat 203. 

47 Morimoto, Fiscal administration 104,198-9. 

48 See above p. 145. 
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Harun b. ‘Imran (these two were jahbadhs) and their successors for six¬ 
teen years, and after their deaths, for they were never dismissed up to 
the time of their deaths, and had received their appointment in the time 
of ‘Ubayd Allah b. Yahya b. Khaqan. The sultan was unwilling to dismiss 
them, in order to maintain the dignity of the jahbadh’ s office in the eyes 
of the merchants, so that the merchants might be willing to lend money 
through the jahbadh if it were necessary. If a jahbadh were dismissed and 
another appointed instead with whom the merchants had not dealt, the 
business of the Caliph would be at a standstill. 49 

According to this anecdote about jahbadhs in Iraq, even the sultan could not 
dismiss them easily, which gives the impression that the jahbadh enjoyed a 
certain level of independence thanks to his close links to merchants and other 
taxpayers. 


Conclusion 

After carefully examining the documents and relevant sources, we have 
reached the following conclusions about the history of the terms qustal and 
jahbadh. First, the term qustal originated in the Byzantine tradition, probably 
from the office of zygostates. It was introduced into the Arabic through the 
Syriac sagostro in the time of Qurra b. Sharlk. Secondly, the term jahbadh was 
from Iran and was introduced in Egypt around 250/864-5. Thirdly, the replace¬ 
ment of qustal with jahbadh began around the same time, and it took between 
30 and 50 years for it to spread out from the capital at al-Fustat to distant prov¬ 
inces. Fourthly, the available evidence suggests that the reason for the transi¬ 
tion from the qustal to jahbadh was that the government attempted to make 
the tax administration an indirect process. The qustal had been a government 
appointee, but the jahbadh was elected by local people. The jahbadh also had 
more independence than the qustal had had. 

Although these findings are not conclusive, this interpretation of the transi¬ 
tion from qustal to jahbadh fits the situation of the period concerned in which 
the localization of the administration, or even the political authority, was pro¬ 
gressing rapidly. In the middle of third/ninth century, the government started 
to cease the attempt to collect the tax directly and to entrust tax collection to 


49 al-Tanukhi, Nishwar al-muhadara viii, 42; translation by Margoliouth, The table-talk of a 

Mesopotamian judge vm, 505 (with a few amendments). 
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local figures. This trend resulted in the establishment of c iqta system in Iraq 
after the middle of fourth/eleventh century, which was gradually introduced 
into Egypt. 50 When Ibn Tulun came to Egypt, control of Egypt by Abbasid cen¬ 
tral government in Iraq started to fade. But in the Tulunid era, and then in the 
Ikhshldid (after a short Abbasid recovery), members of a family who had ori¬ 
gins in the administration of Iraq were in charge of the financial offices. Thus, 
the trend toward indirect administration continued. 

In the time of al-Muqtadir (r. 295-320/908-32), the era in which the letter 
about jahbadh preserved in Tdrlkh-i Qumm was written, it seems that jahbadhs 
were at the height of prosperity in Iraq. 51 It was also during al-Muqtadir’s reign, 
in 316/928, that the sole reference to the appointment of the head of dlwan al- 
jahbadha was given. 52 The short description of dlwan aL-jahbadha in al-Khardj 
wa-sincdat al-kitaba by Qudama b. Ja'far (d. first half of fourth/tenth century), 
could also reflect the situation in the time of al-Muqtadir . 53 1 suppose that this 
was the result of the administrative reforms conducted in third/ninth century. 
In Egypt, the situation was different, but the idea of indirect tax administration 
filtered down eventually. 

To elucidate the later development of the role of the jahbadh in the Fatimid 
period, it would be necessary to conduct a comprehensive investigation of the 
Geniza documents that refer to jahbadh. For example, Udovitch translated a 
letter in which a jahbadh received money and issued quittance documents, 
but why a jahbadh was involved in this remains unclear. 54 It is expected that 
we will learn more about the activity of jahbadh through analysis of this type 
of documents. 

In addition, further examination of Coptic papyri documents is needed. 
The majority of the qustdls and jahbadhs attested in Arabic papyri were Copts. 
Thus, evidence from Coptic papyri will certainly shed new light on the study 
of qustal and jahbadh. 


50 Sato, State and rural society i8ff. 

51 Fischel, Jews in the economic and political life 6-25. 

52 ‘Arlb, Silat Ta’rikh al-Tabari 118. 

53 Qudama b. Ja'far, al-Khardjwasina’atal-kitaba 62. 

54 Udovitch, International trade 275. 
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table 8.1 Q: Qustal;J!'Jahbadh; Italic: assumed provenance; Bold: name ofMusiim; *:paper 


Q 

223 

City ( Ushmun ) 

Ishaq b. Sama'un 

Grohmann, Einige 
bemerkenswerte Urkunden, 

no. 8. 

Q 

224 

Ushmun 

Mina 

perf 726; cpr xxi, no. 41 

Q 

225 

Ushmun and Ansina 

Mina 

PERF 737; CPR XXI, no. 42. 

Q 

226 

Ushmunayn and 

Asfal Ansina 


cpr xxi, no. 44. 

Q 

227 

City ( Ushmun) 

- 

P.Steuerquittunge. no. 4. 

Q 

233 

Ushmunayn and 

Asfal Ansina and Qus 

Mina b. Ibrahim 

P.Cair.Arab. no. 181. 

Q 

235 

City ( Ushmun) 

Butrus 

cpr xxi, no. 50. 

Q 

241 

City ( Ushmun) 

‘Isa b. All 

Grohmann, Einige 
bemerkenswerte Urkunden, 

no. 13. 

Q 

244 

Ushmunayn and 

Asfal Ansina 

Quril b. ‘Isa wa 
Ibrahim b. Mina 

Grohmann, Probleme 

der arabischen 
Papyrusforschung, no. 11. 

Q 

245 

Ushmun 

Dawud 

P.Cair.Arab. no. 198. 

Q 

248 

City ( Ushmun) 

Quril 

Grohmann, Probleme 

der arabischen 
Papyrusforschung, no. 16. 

Q 

249 

Ushmun 

[.] b. Abhiyuh 

P.Cair.Arab. no. 184. 

Q 

249 

City ( Ushmun ) 

Muhammad b. Ja'far 

cpr xxi, no. 56. 

J 

249 

Fayyum 

Sahl b. Dawud 

Grohmann, Probleme 

der arabischen 
Papyrusforschung, no. 14. 

Q 

250 

Ushmunayn- 
Abshada, Maqtul 

Mina wa Biniyamin 

P.Ryl.Arab. 1. no. m-11. 

Q 

251 

Ushmun 

Anduna 

cpr xxi, no. 57. 

Q 

252 

City ( Ushmun ) 

Anduna 

P.Steuerquittungen, no. 5. 

Q 

253 

Ushmun 

Anduna 

cpr xxi, no. 58. 

Q 

253 

Ushmun 

Anduna 

PERF 787; CPR xxi, no. 59. 

J 

257 

Fayyum 

Abu Biqtur(?) 
b. Thiyudur 

P.Steuerquittungen, no. 6. 

J 

259 

Fayyum-Tutun 

[.] b. Anduna 

CPR xxi, 61. 

Q 

261 

Ushmun 

[.] b. Biqtur 

P.Prag.Arab. no. 14. 

Q 

261 

Ushmun 

Baqam b. Biqtur 

P.Cair.Arab. no. 185. 
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Q 

262 

City ( Ushmun) 

‘All b. Sulayman 

P.CairArab. no. 196. 

Q 

263 

Giza/Bahnasa?- 
Manbub, Ibwan 

‘Isa b. ‘All 

cpr xxi, no. 63. 

Q 

264 

Ushmun 

Babnuza b. Qulta 

PERF 814, CPR XXI, no. 65. 

Q 

277 

Ushmun 

- 

cpr xxi no. 68. 

J 

286 

Fayyum 

Sawrus b. Juij 

PERF 858, CPR XXI no. 70. 

J 

286 

Ushmun 

Mina b. Shinuda 

cpr xxi, no. 71. 

J 

287 

Ushmun 

Abhiyuh b. Ma‘a wa 
Mina b. Shinuda 

P.Cair.Arab. no. 189. 

J 

287 

Ushmun 

Abhiyuh b. Ma‘a wa 
Mina b. Shinuda 

cpr xxi, no. 72. 

Q 

287 

Ushmun 

Yuhannis b. Kil 

Grohmann, Einige 
bemerkenswerte Urkunden, 





no. 11. 

J 

289 

Fayyum- Tutun 

- 

cpr xxi, no. 73. 

Q 

291 

Ushmun 

Shinuda 

Grohmann, Einige 


bemerkenswerte Urkunden, 
no. 12. 


J 

293 

City ( Ushmun) 

Mina b. Shinuda wa 
Sawirus b. Zakariya 

P.Cair.Arab. no. 190. 

J 

295 

Ushmun 

Naqla b. Anduna 

P.Ryl.Arab.i. no. 111-1. 

J 

295 

Ushmun 

Naqla b. Anduna 

P.Ryl.Arab.i. no. 111-2. 

J 

309 

Ushmun-city 

[.] b. Mina 

P.Ryl.Arab.i. no. m-8. 

J 

3 i 7 

Fayyum- Tutun 

- 

cPRXXi.no. 80. 

J 

318 

City ( Ushmun) 

Marqura b. Shinuda 

P.Cair.Arab. no. 195*. 

J 

318 

Ushmun 

Butrus b. Quril 

cPRXXi.no. 81. 

J 

345 


Abu Ibrahim 

CPRXXi.no. 84*. 

J 

356 


Marqura b. Mina 

P.Cair.Arab. no. 199*. 

J 

CO 

CO 

City ( Ushmun) 

Mina b. Biqtur 

P.Steuerquittungen, no. 24*. 

J 

378 


Thiyudur 

P.Steuerquittungen, no. 25*. 

J 

382 

Ushmun 

- 

perf 1087, cpr xxi, no. 87*. 

J 

395 

Fayyum- Hiir 

Mina 

P.Steuerquittungen, no. 27*. 

J 

403 


MIkha’Il b. ‘Abd 

al-Masih 

Khan, Arabic Legal and 
administrative documents, 
no. 140-159*. 

J 

405 

Ushmunayn 

Baqam b. Shinuda 

P.Cair.Arab. no. 194*. 
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CHAPTER 9 


A Sufi Scroll, a Nasab, a Ta’rikh ? A Medieval Text 
Still Alive Today? 


Ursula Bsees 


Introduction: Discovery of the Scroll and Its Current Status 

This article examines a scroll that belonged to a family that takes care of a 
shrine in the rural Nile Delta. Unlike most documents, this one was not pre¬ 
served in a museum, library, or archive. It was part of a family holding, but it 
was not kept in a showroom or vault. In recent times it circulated from fam¬ 
ily member to family member, and was occasionally loaned to others. The 
Ghunayml Scroll remains a living text, or at least such was the case as recently 
as 2008. One could borrow the scroll for a small sum of money and had to 
return it on demand. Unfortunately, the manuscript is now lost and the only 
information that can be obtained from the family is that no one knows where 
it is. The text of the scroll also lives as an oral tradition, albeit one that, today, 
is not as complete or comprehensive as the scroll itself. In the local oral tradi¬ 
tion of the village, the scroll is closely connected to al-Shaykh al-Ghunayml, 
the most famous and oldest local saint, whose full name was Salama b. Idris 
al-Ghunayml. The saint’s grave is in the village cemetery and bears the date 
674/r275-6. The grave has become a local shrine, and local people—especially 
women—visit the site regularly. The local population celebrates the saint’s 
mawlid (birthday) every year on the third day of id al-Adha. 

The document has no title and no inventory number, so for the sake of con¬ 
venience this article refers to it as the Ghunayml Scroll. The text had a long 
history as both oral and written literature. The text as it now exists appears to 
have been completed in the tenth/sixteenth century, and is probably a copy of 
older scrolls, although it is impossible to determine the age of the scroll from 
the 2008 photocopy. The scroll is important to local religious practices, espe¬ 
cially those associated with the Sufi Ghunaymlyya tarlqa. 

I was conducting fieldwork on saint veneration, the evil eye, and other prac¬ 
tices of popular religion in the Eastern Nile Delta in 2008 when I learned of the 
Ghunayml Scroll. I was able to make a photocopy that was of sufficient qual¬ 
ity to perform preliminary work, and had planned to make digital photos of 
the scroll during my fieldwork scheduled for September 2or2. However, when 
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I asked about the scroll that time I was told that no-one knew where it was 
being kept or who actually had it. Moreover, those members of the community 
who knew something about the scroll, its contents, and its significance had all 
passed away between 2008 and 2012. My local contacts told me that the living 
relatives were uninterested in the scroll or any of the topics to which it per¬ 
tained, such as local saint veneration and Sufi practices. As it happened, it was 
during this time that the Egyptian people overthrew Hosni Mubarak and the 
Muslim Brotherhood rose to power. The Muslim Brotherhood is avowedly op¬ 
posed to saint veneration and Sufism. 1 It is possible that people did not want 
to talk about the scroll for fear of arousing their suspicion. The document is 
currently inaccessible. Either the family discarded it when their elders passed 
away or they have hidden it to protect it from the authorities. 


Physical Description 

The document is a scroll consisting of two types of paper. One type is white 
and coarse while the other is dark beige and polished. As mentioned above, 
the scroll is no longer available, so it is currently impossible to check for wa¬ 
termarks and thereby determine the age of the paper. There are 410 lines of 
text. Several scribes worked on this document over at least two-and-a-half 
centuries. 

The total length of the scroll is 4.29 meters; the width is about 30 centime¬ 
ters. Several sheets have been glued together to form the whole length of more 
than four meters. The length of the individual sheets ranges from 39 to a maxi¬ 
mum of 42.6 centimeters. Gumming is apparent in several places. It is more 
obvious in the white paper, where glue protrudes heavily between the sheets, 
unlike in the beige paper, where the gumming was carried out more diligently. 

The paper is torn, stained, and bears other traces of frequent use. There is 
a large tear at the beginning of the text that cuts through the first eight lines. 
This tear has been repaired on the back by means of brown duct-tape and at 
the end the paper has been worn away to some extent. This could be a hint 
as to why there are two types of paper: the sheet on which the introduction 


1 This information was divulged to me by one of my main informants during the fieldwork. 
Although the Muslim Brotherhood was known for tacitly tolerating saint veneration and 
Sufism, it seems that their local branch, at least, has taken a more radical approach, one akin 
to Salafi doctrine, in order to prevent some people from voting for the Salafis, who have been 
almost unknown in the region; Egypt Independent, “Sufi Leader: Brotherhood Never Admits 
Its Mistakes.” 
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had been written was damaged so badly that it had to be replaced. At some 
point, the document has been exposed to both oil and water. The oil stain is 
especially prominent on the right side of the paper. Fortunately, this caused no 
damage to the text. Water has partially erased some of the ink in a few places, 
but it has not affected the overall legibility of the text. 


The Script, the Language, and the Life of the Text 

There are several hands at work in this text. It is impossible to say how many 
were at work at any given time, but it is clear that multiple scribes contrib¬ 
uted over several generations. The first scribe began the introduction with a 
fine, sophisticated, and balanced script, but after the first few lines he gradu¬ 
ally switched to a more casual style. The main text is divided into paragraphs, 
the first word of which is written in black ink outlined in red. The script in these 
first words is elongated and larger than the rest of the text. 

The main part of the text was written by another scribe. The script is very 
well-balanced and adheres to aesthetical criteria such as equal lengths of lines 
and markers for new passages. After the colophon, a third hand has added a 
text of barely nine lines written with a thick qatam (pen). This scribe attempts 
to imitate a sophisticated Ottoman-era script, but fails. This failure is never¬ 
theless useful because it suggests that the scribe was trying to imitate the high 
style of the early the Ottoman era in Egypt. 2 This helps determine a terminus 
ante quem for the written text. 

The colophon bears the year 647/1249-50, which is the terminus post quem 
for the written text. In other words, the history of the Ghunayml scroll as a 
written rather than an oral text probably goes back to the seventh/thirteenth 
century. It could be older, but there is no way to prove that. As far as the com¬ 
pletion date, the late Mamluk or early Ottoman periods seem most likely. One 
of the family members mentioned in the text is Baybars b. Ahmad b. Baqr. The 
Ghunayml are an Arab family of Bedouin Ansari origin, so the name the name 
“Baybars” is quite unusual. As Ayalon points out, however, the name Baybars 
enjoyed a certain vogue in the late Mamluk era. He writes: 

In the last decades of Mamluk rule there was a considerable growth in 
the recurrence of Mamluk names outside the military aristocracy. The 
Shaykhs of the ‘Urban of Lower Egypt seem to have fancied the name of 
Baybars, a name which had already been dying out amongst the Mamluks. 


2 Kutukoglu, Osmanh betgelerinin dili, pi. 24 and 66. 
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At least three different ‘Urban leaders bore that name. [One of these was] 
Baybars b. Ahmad b. Baqr, or Baybars b. Baqr, the Shaykh of the ‘Urban of 
the Sharqiyya (died in 866/1461-2). 3 

Here, Ayalon not only helps explain why a descendant of Sa‘d b. ‘Ubada with 
a tribal background would be named Baybars but also actually provides a date 
(866/1461-2) that helps modern readers make better sense of the text. It is in¬ 
teresting to note, however, that the Ghunayml text claims that this Baybars was 
a member of the same generation of another character in the text, Rashdan b. 
Salama, who died in 647/1249, according to the scroll. 

The text refers to relatively few people for whom information is available 
in other sources. One of these is the Ottoman sultan and conqueror of Egypt, 
Selim I (d. 926/1520), whom the text refers to as mawlana al-sultdn Salim Shah 
b. ' Uthmdn . Selim I is the last person mentioned in the text for whom a death 
date can be verified. No historical figures from later times appear after him in 
the text and there is no reference to later events, so the terminus ante quern 
of the text of the Ghunayml scroll is sometime around 926/1520. Therefore, 
the written text was a living text from the seventh/thirteenth to the tenth/ 
sixteenth century. After that time, repairs were made and pages were copied 
anew, but the majority of the Ghunayml scroll dates from those three centu¬ 
ries. The oral text was, of course, much older, and there were also probably 
older versions of the original written text. 

Following Blau, the language used in the scroll can be described as “some 
kind of Classical Arabic with Middle Arabic admixture,” which is what one 
expects in a semi-scholarly text. 4 The scribe stays close to standard grammar 
and expression rules, but there are nevertheless some deviations, most of them 
concerning the realization of consonants and congruence of verbs and cases. 
There are also some significant hypercorrections and hypocorrections. 

For example, on the coarse white pages, there is an almost unusually correct 
use of hamza (even in mla). In text on the polished brown paper hamza ap¬ 
pears only in the name Bahai al-DIn and in the place name Tala'. Comparison 
of the use of hamza on the white pages to its use on the brown pages leads one 
to conclude that the white paper is a more recent addition to the scroll. 5 


3 Ayalon, Names, titles and ‘nisbas’ 209. 

4 Blau, Emergence 25. He also states that the greater part of Islamic scientific literature employs 
this level of language. 

5 This can be regarded as an example of a tendency to neglect hamza mentioned by Hopkins 
for early documents; Hopkins, Studies in the grammar of early Arabic 19 §19. 
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At the same time, the white pages contain several examples of Middle 
Arabic hypercorrections. For example, in three places ( 1 . 51, 54, 62) the scribe 
wrote Qaws for the tribal name Aws. He knew that some dialects often replaced 
qaf with hamza, and therefore he apparently thought that the local dialect 
had rendered Qaws as ’Aws. Traces of dialect nevertheless remain. There are 
other examples, such as Harisa for Haritha ( 1 . 41) and tar for tha’r ( 1 . 65), both 
clearly influenced by the scribe’s own dialect, which dropped the interdental 
consonants. 

The brown paper also has peculiar features. For example, the scribe writes 
dhal without the dot, i.e. as dal. This is especially common in the tribal names 
Judham (to Judam), Madhhij (to Madhif), and A’idh (to Ayid). Another exam¬ 
ple is the scribe’s use of the name Hudaytha when he should have written the 
name Hudhayfa . 6 When trying to explain the transition from one to the other, 
we must consider the traditional way of text transmission in the Classical peri¬ 
od: by sama c and ijaza. The scribe heard Hudhayfa (or perhaps Hudayfa) which 
he “corrected” to Hudaytha out of a lack of familiarity with Hudhayfa and a 
tendency to hypercorrectness when writing fusha, which caused the switch 
from fa’ to tha : . A name deduced from the widely-used root h-d-th seemed 
more suitable to him. 

Other signs of Middle Arabic in the text are plural verbs in place of dual 
verbs (1.123jU)l IjidSj jUI dDS lii-li auI -Lpj «^Lp a\y>~\ conjunctive 

where indicative is needed ( 1 .216-7 laJJ I til? <_^j! J.I \jS"j 

£»ljJ! IjidSCj OjJI Cj'J'zL* IjLiJj IjU ^Aj), two cases of wrong vocaliza- 

tion ( fatha instead of damma, 1 . 83 ~&y~X' U»; alif tanwln instead of 

double damma, 1 . 366-7 “>UI jiO I j> jSC JIjl IISI), and some minor deviations 
concerning the article or syntax. 

Certainly remarkable is the fact that the text seems to have been painstak¬ 
ingly copied. We can very clearly see this in a footnote, where the word written 
by mistake on an earlier manuscript has been copied as it was, and almost 
looks carefully drawn more than written. Of the footnote on the right margin, 
only the number (an Indian three?) has been written without text, which could 
have been illegible on the original from which the scribe copied. 

The process of the footnote’s coming into being can be sketched thus: 
First the scribe of the first copy made a writing mistake and/or tried to correct 
himself, which resulted in a note on the margin stating the correct writing. If 
this note was originally legible, there might even have been one further step in 


6 Ibn al-Zubayr; Badawi et at, Mu'jam asma‘ at-‘arab i, 406. 
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copying, from which resulted the unreadable note. If even the note was written 
illegibly or on a piece of the margin torn off later, the text was copied (at least) 
once. The passage in the text ( 1 . 79-80) looks like this: 

LjUl J\ V Jj jUi 


pwu>wv] v,faj£#L, 

ijp «Mim. 

figure 9.1 Section ofthe Ghunay mi Scroll. 

PHOTO BY AUTHOR. 



We owe the reconstruction of the word in question to the lucky coincidence 
that it was taken from a famous work: it is al-hijra, employed here in a citation 
from Sahlh al-Bukharl (or from another work that cited al-Bukhari) 7 . Therefore, 
we can deduce that the original text’s scribe had access to the Sahlh itself or at 
least a text that cited it. This does not seem to apply to the copyist, whom we 
would expect to correct the misspelt word automatically had he known—or 
been able to look up—the correct wording of the phrase, but maybe we must 
treat this topic with a different approach. We are dealing with a text with a 
strong religious connotation, where miracles and heroic deeds are being per¬ 
formed, where mystical element features prominently, and where, last but not 
least, ancestors are being addressed with titles otherwise employed for Sufi 
shuyukh . 8 This is why, on the one hand we must not underestimate the scribe’s 
knowledge, and on the other, we cannot overestimate his piety and devotion to 
a text that could very well have been taught as one of the essential sources of 
his tariqa. He would not have corrected the misspelling even if he knew it was 
a defect. His reverence for the text may have been such that he would not have 
allowed himself such a pedantic indulgence. It was more important for him to 
preserve the text word-for-word—mistakes and all—than it was for him to ad¬ 
dress its grammatical and technical shortcomings. 

Another example of careful copying appears in the colophon. The colophon 
bears the date 647/1249-50 ce. As mentioned above, however, the text makes 


7 al-‘AsqalanI, Path al-bari i, 86, vii, 141. 

8 qutb ahli zamanihi (1. 294), sayyiduna wa-qudwatuna ila llahi ta'ala (1. 356), sayyiduna wa- 
mawlana ila llahi ta'ala (1. 356-7), also al-faqlr ila llahi ta'ala (1. 294). 
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reference to people who lived much later, most notably the Ottoman sultan 
Selim I. The reason for these discrepancies is that the copyist attributed reli¬ 
gious significance to the text as it was written. He felt that making any changes 
was somehow disrespectful of the text and accordingly he copied it word-for- 
word, including the irregularities. 

The colophon states that “this noble genealogy [was] copied letter-by-letter 
from a correct, old exemplar with correct date ( 1 .384-5).” Yet there is evidence 
of alteration or perhaps of the temptation to alter the text. In the second line of 
the colophon, which corresponds to 1. 385 of the text, ^ y .I jtef } 
has been canceled and three lines later the scribes begins with Jc, followed 
by S' Ju, which is crossed out. It seems that he was about to copy the earlier 
date and scribe’s name and, when he realized this, he canceled information we 
would very much like to have today: 





f/ ■ 




FIGURE 9.2 

The Ghunayml Scroll colophon. 
PHOTO BY AUTHOR. 


Content—What the Text Claims to Be, What it Appears to Be, and 
What it Might Be 

The manuscript, which bears no title whatsoever, describes itself as a work of 
nasab and ta’rlkh? It traces the family’s lineage for twenty generations from 
Sa‘d b. TJbada (d. 15/636 or 16/637) to around 926/1520. At first glance, the 
emphasis of the document appears to be genealogical, but a thorough read¬ 
ing reveals that it contains many details about tribal hierarchy, feuds, and 
semi-miraculous deeds. Some of these accounts glorify the Ansar, while oth¬ 
ers describe the unusual supernatural powers of Sa‘d b. ‘Ubada’s descendants. 
Although it describes itself as a work of nasab, it lacks the family trees and 
other formulas concerning that family’s noble descent. 10 


9 fa-hadha nasab sa'd b. 'ubada , 1. 252-3; ba'da ‘an quriya (sic) al-ta’rlkh al-madhkur wa-l- 
nasab al-madhkur, 1 . 354; tamma hadha l-nasab al-sharlf, 1 . 370,384. 

1 o See, for example, the nasab of the Yemeni Attas family (Leiden Ms. Or. 12.580). 
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This text is unique in that no other work like it has survived. The Ghunaymi 
scroll does mention other texts in other archives. For example, in lines 362-3 
one finds this reference: wa-dkalika fi 1 -tcCrlkhi l-madhkurl bi-jami'i banl 
umayyci i alayadisayyidna al-shaykhi barakdt al-kayyal. This appears in the part 
of the Ghunaymi scroll that deals with Sa‘d b. ‘Ubada’s heirs in Syria. Obviously, 
there was a work of historiography by a certain Barakat al-Kayyal, which was, 
at the time these lines were written down, kept in the Umayyad mosque in 
Damascus. Barakat al-Kayyal’s full name was Shihab al-Din Barakat b. Ahmad 
b. al-Kayyal al-Shafi'i. He was a Damascene faqlh and muhaddith, a preacher 
in the Sabuniyya mosque in Damascus, and a custodian of the awqaf of Sidi 
Sa‘d b. ‘Ubada. He died on the fifth of Ramadan 946 ah (14 January 1540 ce), 
although some sources place his death in 929/1522-3. 11 

Unfortunately, the fate of the history written by Barakat al-Kayyal is un¬ 
known. ft is no longer at the Umayyad Mosque. If that document was still in 
the mosque during the Ottoman era, it is likely to have been taken to Istanbul. 
If it survives today, it would probably be in the Turk ve Islam Eserleri Miizesi 
in Istanbul, where the documents the Ottomans brought from Damascus are 
stored under the signature “§am Evraki.” 12 Even it if has survived, however, it 
is practically impossible to locate this history of Barakat al-Kayyal because 
the archive requires a title and a date to retrieve document. The archive cata¬ 
log has no TaYikh Barakdt al-Kayydl from the tenth/sixteenth century, so ei¬ 
ther the document has another title or it is not being kept in Istanbul. In the 
1960s the Professors Sourdel and Sourdel-Thomine undertook an inventory of 
the Damascene documents in Istanbul. 13 Jean-Michel Mouton was so kind as 
to contact them on my behalf, but they said they had not come across any 
similar document. If this history survives, its whereabouts are unknown to the 
scholarly community. 

The document begins with a rich introduction containing praise of God, the 
Prophet Muhammad, the Ahl al-Bayt, and of the tribes of Aws and Khazraj. 
The main text is divided into paragraphs, the first word of which is written in 
black ink outlined in red. The script in these first words is elongated and larger 
than the rest of the text. 


11 al-GhazzI, al-Kawakib at-sa’ira ii, 103-4. Please note that Sa‘d b. ‘Ubada is being addressed 
in the manner of a saint by al-Ghazzi al-Zubayr; Badawi et at, Mu'jam asma’ al-’arab ii, 
1480. 

12 I thank Dr. Johannes Thomann for this information. 

13 Sourdel and Sourdel-Thomine, A propos des documents de la Grande Mosquee de Damas 
conserves a Istanbul 73-85. 
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Then follows the biography of Sa‘d b. ‘Ubada, the ancestor on whom the 
Ghunayml nasab wa-hasab is based. 14 Sa‘d b. ‘Ubada was a sahib, or Companion 
of the Prophet, who later became leader of the Medinan Ansar. The Ghunaymi 
scroll illustrates the close relationship between Sa‘d and the Prophet by report¬ 
ing an incident in which Muhammad wraps his own turban around Sa'd's head 
shortly before the conquest of Mecca. 15 

As befits the presentation of a man of noble origin, the scroll presents the 
nasab of Sa‘d in detail. These details in the scroll, however, do not match the de¬ 
tails given in mainstream Islamic historiography. Comparison of the Ghunayml 
Scroll to other sources that detail the biography of Sa‘d b. ‘Ubada show that 
the scribe confused Sa‘d b. ‘Ubada with both ‘Ubada b. al-Samit and with al- 
Khazraj (the eponymous ancestor of the tribe). The scroll gives Sa'd’s biogra¬ 
phy as: Sa‘d b. ‘Ubada b. al-Samit b. Harisa (sic) b. Shahafa b. Imru’ al-Qays 
(sic). The other sources give the following genaology: Sa‘d b. ‘Ubada b. Dulaym 
b. Haritha b. Abl Hazlma b. Tha'laba b. Tarlf b. al-Khazraj b. Sa'ida. 16 

At one time, the text consisted of only the introduction and the short biog¬ 
raphy of Sa‘d b. ‘Ubada. At some time, however, someone decided to add the 
biographies of Sa‘d b. ‘Ubada’s descendants. It is impossible to know exactly 
when this decision was made, but the colophon gives the date 647/1249-50 ce. 
As mentioned previously, scribes added to the text until the tenth/sixteenth 
century, but every scribe retained this date in his copy of colophon. No scribe 
added a later date despite giving references (e.g. Selim 1) that prove that scribes 
were adding to the text long after the date in the colophon. 

Although Islamic historiography contains a wealth of information about 
the Companions and their descendants, it is impossible to know with certain¬ 
ty if the people listed in the scroll truly were descendants of Sa‘d b. ‘Ubada. 
Different sources attribute different numbers of children and grandchildren 
to Sa‘d. There are names in the Ghunayml scroll that one cannot locate in any 
other source. It is possible that the scroll accurately records the genealogy of 
Sa'd’s descendants, but it is just as possible that the genealogy is erroneous. 


14 For the concept of nasab wa-hasab see Imhof, Reiigioser Wandei 44. 

15 This is only one of several accounts that are not mirrored in any available source of 
Islamic historiography. The only similar event it is the Prophet giving his turban to ‘All; cf. 
Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Zad ai-ma'ad i, 34. 

16 This variant is from Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabaqat al-kubra iii, 613; others give slightly variant ansab, 
e.g. Sam'anI, Kitab al-ansab ; Ibn al-Athlr, Usd al-ghaba ; al-Kalbi, Jamharat al-nasab. Other 
biographies appear in al-'Asqalanl, Tahdhlb al-tahdhib iii, 475-6, and al-MizzI, Tahdhib 
ai-kamaifl asma’ al-rijal x, 277-82. 
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Perhaps more important than the historical accuracy of the text is the fact 
that the scribes made a conscious effort to make it look accurate. They did 
this by packing the text with details. The Ghunaymi text is a melange of sev¬ 
eral regional family historical traditions. The scattered branches of Sa‘d b. 
‘Ubada’s family each kept its own family history. At some time in the seventh/ 
thirteenth century, an Egyptian member of the family collected and brought 
together these scattered histories. He collected accounts from descendants 
of Sa‘d b. ‘Ubada living in Syria, Jordan, Palestine, and Egypt. The part of the 
Ghunaymi Scroll that deals with the descendants of Sa‘d b. ‘Ubada provides 
several centuries’ worth of details about marriages, alliances, feuds, and the 
family’s innate piety. Supernatural powers are ascribed to some members of 
the family. Among the more prominent figures in the text are Idris b. Tarkhan 
(d. unknown), his son Salama b. Idris (d. unknown) and his son Rashdan b. 
Salama (d. 647/1249 ah, according to 1 .311). 17 

To give the text an aura of scholarly authenticity the original scribe adorned 
it with features that were standard in medieval works of nasab and ta’rlkh. 
There was the aforementioned introduction with praise of the Prophet, the 
Ahl al-Bayt, and the Aws and Khazraj tribes. There are also citations from clas¬ 
sical works such as Sahlh al-Bukhdrl, Futuh. al-Shdm by al-Waqidl, and Ansdb 
al-ashraf by al-Baladhurl. One also finds poetry from Ibn ‘Asakir’s Ta’rlkh 
madlnat Dimashq . 18 All of these features were added to give the text the out¬ 
ward appearance of a work classical Islamic historiography. 

The text of the scroll has some example of selective reproduction of well- 
known works of Islamic history as well as traces of alterations of segments 
of these works. The purpose of these changes is to present the family in the 
best possible light. There is, for example, the account of Sa‘d b. ‘Ubada’s death. 
The sources give various dates for this, but the consensus is that he died in 
'5/636 or 16/637. AH °f the sources say he died in Syria, and many say that he 
died in the Hawran, outside of Damascus, or in the Ghuta of Damascus. As 
for how he died, there are two basic stories. One holds that he was killed and 
the other holds that he died while urinating. 19 Al-Baladhurl presents both ver¬ 
sions. His first account of Sa'd’s death holds that, after the death of the Prophet, 


17 The full name of Idris was Idris b. Tarkhan b. Kamil b. Zamil b. Sayf b. ‘Ulwi b. ‘Uqba b. 
SharafI b. Qays b. Sa‘d b. ‘Ubada. 

18 al-‘AsqalanI, Fath al-barl vii, 141 and 143; Badran, Tahdhib ta’rlkh Dimashq li-Ibn Asakir iv, 
130-1; al-Waqidl, Futuh al-Shdm i, 148. 

19 Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’rlkh madinat Dimashq xi:xxii, 180-4; Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalani, Tahdhib al- 
tahdhlb iii, 475-6; Ibn Kathlr, al-Bidaya wa-l-nihaya vii, 32; al-Mizzi, Tahdhib al-kamal fl 
asma’ al-rijal x, 281. 
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the Ansar pledged allegiance (gave the bay‘a) to Sa‘d b. ‘Ubada. Sa‘d would have 
been the first caliph, but ‘Umar intervened on behalf of Abu Bakr at the Saqifat 
Banu Sa'ida. Most of the Muslims recognized Abu Bakr as the rightful caliph, 
but Sa‘d refused to give him the bay’a. Sa‘d left the Hijaz to settle in Syria. Most 
of the sources say he lived into the reign of ‘Umar, to whom he neglected to 
swear allegiance. ‘Umar sent a man to Syria with orders to either force Sa‘d 
to give the bay c a to ‘Umar or to fight Sa‘d. Sa‘d refused to take the oath and then 
died in the subsequent fight with ‘Umar’s agent. 

The other common version of Sa'd’s death contains supernatural ele¬ 
ments. The published sources say that Sa‘d died while in the lavatory ( fimagh- 
salatihi). Most of these sources say that a jinn either killed him or was at least 
present at his death. The account in the scroll says that Sa‘d was killed by a 
giant ( marid min jann al-yahud ) after having urinated on furrowed ground 
without uttering the basmala . 20 Unlike the published sources, the scroll ac¬ 
knowledges the implausibility of this by adding “he died like this according to 
a tale ( riwdya ) ( 1 .114).” This statement reminds the reader that this is “only” a 
tale and not necessarily historically accurate. The two versions of Sa'd’s death 
and the subtle judgment passed on the implausibility of the second account 
might reveal something about the sympathies of the scribe. 

It could be the case that the scribe wished to suggest that this story about 
Sa‘d being killed by a giant while performing a necessary but profane act was 
fabricated by Muslims hostile to Sa‘d and his memory. There must have been 
a fair number of Muslims with such sympathies given that the majority of the 
umma recognized Abu Bakr and then ‘Umar as the rightful caliphs. Moreover, 
as power shifted from the Rashidun to the Umayyads and eventually to the 
Abbasids, the non-Qurayshl Ansar found themselves ever more marginalized 
in Muslim society. There seems to be an anti-Qurayshl subtext to the accounts 
of Sa'd’s death presented in the Ghunayml scroll. 

Another possible explanation for the version of Sa'd’s supernatural death 
and the allusion to the account as being only a tale could be found in the in¬ 
tended reader’s question: So how did it really happen? Then the person read¬ 
ing or teaching the text could refer to Baladhuri’s Ansdb at-ashraf, the only 
source of historiography mentioning ‘Umar’s order to kill Sa‘d should he refuse 
the bay‘a and at the same time a source probably used during the composi¬ 
tion of the text, not only because it has the same ideological background as 
the Ghunayml scroll, i.e. a certain pro-Ahl al-Bayt tendency, but also because 


20 Most of the edited sources say that it was a jinn who killed or was otherwise involved 
in Sa'd’s death. The scroll does not mention jinn but rather says that it was a giant who 
killed Sa'd. 
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one sentence in the Ghunayml scroll seems to have been taken word by word 
from it. 21 

Anti-QurayshI overtones carry over into the part of the scroll text that deals 
with the history of Sa'd's descendants in the Umayyad era. In addition to the 
many events taking place in Egypt, the text has very strong links to Syria. Sa‘d 
b. ‘Ubada has two shrines in Syria, one in al-Mallha in the Ghuta, close to 
Damascus, and another in al-Shaykh Sa‘d, thirty kilometers northwest of al- 
Dar‘a. Both still existed in 2010, but the ongoing regional conflict makes it im¬ 
possible to collect current information on their present condition. Qays b. Sa‘d 
also had a shrine. This shrine is apparently unknown nowadays, but the text 
mentions several times that it was located in Aleppo. Traditional sources of 
Islamic historiography state that Qays was the governor of Egypt for ‘All (some¬ 
thing not mentioned in the scroll at all) before he was sacked after an intrigue 
by Mu'awiya. He then fought with al-Hasan and was finally forced to pledge 
allegiance to Mu'awiya which he—according to al-Baladhurl—did in a man¬ 
ner that was almost humiliating to Mu'awiya. 22 He died in Medina around 
60 AH (679-80 CE). 

According to the Ghunayml Scroll, however, Qays did not die in Medina but 
rather fighting the Byzantines at Aleppo. The mainstream sources generally do 
provide information about Qays, but not even a single text speaks of him as 
having fallen in a fight during the conquest of Aleppo. The account of his death 
in the scroll serves the purpose of explaining why there was a shrine to Qays 
b. Sa‘d in that city. Legends about the building of shrines are very common 
(Shaykh al-Ghunayml has one as well), so the scribe probably did not invent 
the story about Qays’s fall during the conquest of Aleppo. In all likelihood, the 
legend already existed as part of family lore and the scribe simply wrote down 
what he heard, either in Egypt or from his Syrian relatives. It is important to 
note that the scribe made no reference to Qays’s term as governor of Egypt. For 
the scribe, this aspect of Qays’ life was unimportant. What was important was 
that his religious aura was such that his grave merited a shrine. 

The anti-Qurayshl sub-text persists in the scroll’s presentation of the plight 
of Sa'd’s descendants in the Umayyad era. The text presents Yazld b. Mu'awlya 
(r. 60-4/680-3) in an especially unfavorable light. Yazld appears as a despi¬ 
cable person obsessed with the destruction and humiliation of the Ansar. 
According to the scroll, Yazld went so far as to instruct the people of Egypt to 


21 al-Baladhun, Ansab al-ashrafi, 253. 

2 2 al-Baladhuri, Ansab 613. 
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crucify any member of the Ansar they could find. 23 All these facts together not 
only make the scroll fit neatly into a Sufi context, but it is highly likely that they 
display some pro-Ahl al-Bayt influence on the text, which, although not ex¬ 
plicitly expressed, is mirrored in the allusions and symbols used. Certain parts 
of the text simply make more sense when keeping this possible background 
in mind. Otherwise, who would comply with Yazid b. Mu'awiya, portrayed in 
the way just mentioned, and with the Banu Umayya mentioned as the enemy, 
as clearly shown when ‘Ulwi b. Sharafi b. Qays b. Sa‘d (note his name’s rasm : 
c -l-w-y) sleeps and dreams of being surrounded by the Banu Umayya, who gen¬ 
erally do not play any part in the text. Instead of writing that ‘Ulwi (or should 
one say ‘Alawi?) was surrounded by enemies, the scribe chose the epitome of 
enmity according to his ideological background. 

The Ghunaymi scroll makes even the Prophet speak out against his own 
tribe. When “a man from the Quraysh says something against the Ansar ( 1 .84),” 
Muhammad calls Hassan b. Thabit, who makes a promise to him to “extricate 
you from them like extricating a hair from dough ( 1 . 91).” This statement is a 
rather gross simplification of an account presented by mainstream historians 
such as fbn al-Athir. 24 The canonical histories report that some polytheists 
from the Quraysh had spoken a hijd 1 against the Prophet. When ‘All was told 
about it and asked for an answer, he said the Prophet’s permission was needed 
for a counter-invective. After Hassan b. Thabit had attained the permission, 
he started his hijd\ but was interrupted by the Prophet, who said: “How can 
you speak a hija‘ against them, of whom 1 am one? And how can you speak a 
hijd 1 against Abu Sufyan, who is my paternal cousin?” Then Hassan is quoted 
by speaking the analogy about the hair and the dough. The Prophet sends him 
to Abu Bakr, who tells him which members from the Prophet’s nasab can be 
mentioned in the invective. 

While the mainstream accounts say only that there were polytheists among 
the Quraysh—something no-one doubted anyway—the scroll uses the ac¬ 
count to legitimize cursing the Quraysh for insulting the Ansar, ft goes so far as 
to have the Prophet ask for his own nasab to be extricated from the Quraysh. 
The paragraph therefore serves a twofold purpose: first, it shows the Quraysh’s 
hatred of the Ansar, and, second, it shows that the Prophet preferred the Ansar 
over the Quraysh to the extent that he renounced his own tribal nasab as a sign 
of support for the Ansar. 


23 In the Umayyad era, death by crucifixion was considered one of the most humiliating 
ways to die; cf. Ullmann, Kreuzigung 20. 

24 Ibn Athir, Usd at-gkaba i, 5. 
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The pro-Ahl al-Bayt context becomes even clearer when one examines other 
documents from which the tarlqa derives its legitimation, where not only ‘All, 
but also al-Husayn and the Imams, are showered with eulogies normally found 
in the context of the veneration of Ahl al-Bayt. There are, on the one hand, 
certificates for the award of the rank of khalifa and, on the other, a kind of 
handbook for the order’s initiates. Unfortunately, they cannot be published be¬ 
cause they per definltlonem contain material entrusted to me secretly, material 
normally not meant for the eyes of anyone not closely affiliated with the tarlqa, 
let alone the public. 

Clearly, there were times when an open expression of an inclination to¬ 
wards pro-Alid tendencies was frowned upon by the official doctrine, which 
can be seen, for example, in the Ayyubid era. This allows at least a guess as to 
the time the text was put into writing, although it is impossible to know what 
it originally contained and which parts were added later (and even if this was 
the case or not). 

Alongside the anti-Qurayshi subtext is an overt glorification of the Ansar, 
the Khazraj, and the Judham. Quite a large part of the text is concerned with 
tribal feuds and alliances and with the positioning of tribes in respect to nobil¬ 
ity and honor. Especially at the beginning of the text, one finds much praise 
of the Khazraj, the tribe Sa‘d b. ‘Ubada belonged to, and of the Ansar in gen¬ 
eral. Although not glorified like them, the Judham seem to play a central role 
in the narrative. Many of the events taking place in Egypt occur on Judham 
territory (which includes the village in which the scroll was kept), and nine 
of the mentioned tribes in Egypt are in fact sub-tribes of Judham. Moreover, 
Sharafi b. Qays b. Sa‘d b. ‘Ubada (no date) married Rummana, the daughter of 
Farwa b. Nufatha al-Judhami, 25 which connects the Judham to the genealogy 
of Sa'd’s descendants. 26 

One should also note the information that the scroll omits. For example, 
the Judham were originally supporters of the Byzantines against the Muslims. 
Al-Baladhuri writes: 


25 For both, no dates of death could be found, but Farwa died when the Prophet was still 
alive: Mukhtasar ta’rlkh Dimashq xix-xx, 264. 

26 The scroll says that Sharafi b. Qays met Farwa, but this is unlikely to have actually hap¬ 
pened. Farwa b. Nufatha was the governor of Jordan for the Byzantines but converted to 
Islam. The Byzantines captured and crucified him. The Ghunaymi Scroll says that Sharafi 
did not travel to what is now Jordan until the time of Yazld b. Mu'awiya ( 1 .148-51). It is 
most likely that Farwa had long been dead by then, although it is possible his daughter 
was still alive. Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Zad al-ma'ad iii, 646. 
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Heraclius gathered large groups of Byzantines, Syrians (Ahl al-Sham), 
people from the Jazira, and Armenians. [Together they numbered] ap¬ 
proximately 200,000 [men]. He made someone from his entourage their 
leader and in the first flight he installed Jabala b. al-Ayham al-Ghassani 
with Northern Arabs from Lakhm and Judham and others. Then he called 
on them to fight the Muslims. 27 

Al-Tabari gives a similar account: 

In the summer [of the year 14, ah] Heraclius moved with the Byzantines 
and camped in Antioch, having with him people who had become assim¬ 
ilated among the Arabs from the tribes of Lakhm, Judham, Balqayn, Bali, 
and Amila. These were tribes affiliated to Quda'a and Ghassan, amount¬ 
ing to a great multitude [...]. When Heraclius halted in Antioch, he stayed 
there and sent out al-Saqalar [...]. He set out with one hundred thousand 
warriors, and he had with him twelve thousand men from Armenia [...] 
and twelve thousand musta’riba Arabs affiliated with Ghassan and the 
tribes of Quda'a, led by Jabala b. al-Ayham al-Ghassani. 28 

Thus, the scroll does not mention that the Judham originally allied themselves 
with Islam’s most formidable enemies. In addition, the scroll fails to mention 
the role that the Judham played during the Crusades. They helped the Franks 
against Salah al-Din, who eventually had them deported from Northern Sinai 
and the Eastern Nile Delta because, despite several warnings, they continued 
to deliver wheat to the Franks. 29 Omitting details about the questionable as¬ 
pects of the tribe’s history is an elegant way to deal with a delicate issue: when 
the scribe can find nothing to praise or something to criticize, he simply re¬ 
mains silent. 


Conclusion: The Scroll and the Tanqa al-Ghunaymiyya 

The custodians of both the Ghunaymi scroll and the transmitters’ related 
oral tradition belong to the Tariqa Ghunaymiyya. It is difficult, however, to 


27 al-Baladhuri, Futuh ai-buidan 87. 

28 al-Tabari, Ta’nkh xii, 132. 

29 Mouton, Saladin et le Bedouins du Sinai 199-200,203. At this point, we must be careful in 
our assumptions and bear in mind that at least part of the text might have been finished 
by the period of the Crusades. 
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determine how large the tarlqa is because the ruling Muslim Brotherhood has 
created a political environment hostile towards Sufism and saint veneration. 30 
People are understandably reluctant to openly claim membership of the 
tarlqa. Even in a less hostile political environment it might not be easy to count 
or even contact members of the tarlqa because Sufi wisdom relies heavily on 
its status of secrecy. Al-Qushayri says that “keeping his secret” is one of the 
defining characteristics of a Sufi. 31 

Perhaps the text itself offers a warning about public displays of religious 
knowledge. One of the anecdotes in the scroll tells of the fate of Rashdan 
b. Salama. According to the scroll, Rashdan possessed considerable mystical 
powers, which came to light when he was still very young. He could find ev¬ 
erything lost and whoever harmed him was no longer able to move. He did not 
hide these powers, and soon his reputation spread and there was much talk 
about him. His father, Salama, had a dream in which his own father, Idris, visit¬ 
ed him and told him to ask Rashdan to stop displaying his powers. Idris offered 
a prayer ( du c a J ), calling for the death of Rashdan if he should persist in dis¬ 
playing his powers in public. Unbeknownst to Salama or Idris, Rashdan used 
his powers to participate in the dream unseen. Rashdan knew of his father’s 
dream and his grandfather’s warning, but he continued to display his powers 
openly. He claimed that his noble descent from the Ansar allowed him spe¬ 
cial privileges, at which point God made him drop dead instantly ( 1 . 300-10). 32 
Rashdan’s death is the only event in the scroll for which a precise date is given: 
Thursday, 17 Ramadan 647 ah, which corresponds to 24 December 1249 ce. 33 

Rashdan’s half-brother Ghunaym b. Salama (d. 503/1109-10, according to 
the tarlqa) became the founder of the Ghunaymiyya Tarlqa. The tarlqa names 
19 shrines in Egypt and several shrines in places such as at-Qayrawdn bi-iqllm 
aijaza'ir bi-l-gharb, probably Kairouan in today’s Tunisia and Wazzan in 
Morocco, where the descendants of the Ghunaymiyya are said to be famous to 
an extent that even proverbs with their names have evolved. 34 It might be the 


30 El-Mahdy, “Sufis call on followers to unite against Salafi movement.” 

31 “Die Eigenschaft des Armen besteht aus drei Dingen: der Hiitung seines Geheimnisses, 
der Erfiillung seiner Pflicht und der Bewahrung seiner Armut.” Gramlich, Sendschreiben 
374- 

32 It is intriguing that, through this dream and what happens in it, quite extended powers 
are also attributed to Idris and Salama, as an immediate answer to du‘a‘ and visiting oth¬ 
ers in dreams are powers generally attributed to saints. 

33 Historical calendars show that this date, 17 Ramadan 647/24 December 1249, was actually 
a Friday rather than a Thursday, as stated in the scroll. 

34 al-Hanbali al-Ghunayml (comp.), al-Majmu'a al-‘aliyya 6; 167; 169. 
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case that this most unusual text is an example of folk history and folk religion. 
It might also be the case that some of the historical inaccuracies, the elements 
of Middle Arabic, and the various miracle tales are comprehensible only to 
those initiated into the mysteries of the Ghunaymiyya tariqa. Whatever might 
be the case, the custodians of the scroll seem to have taken note of the example 
of Rashdan and are not sharing what secrets they have with anyone, lest they 
themselves suffer similar, unforeseen consequences. 
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CHAPTER 10 


A Fragment of an Unusual Arabic Almanac for 
297 AH/910 ce (P.Berl. inv. 12793) 


Johannes Thomann 


Introduction 

P.Berl. inv. 12793 is a paper document measuring 16.7 x 19.0 cm that consists 
of the lower half of a double-page that once belonged to a bifolium broken 
down the middle through folding. The rule-border is in red. The text is divided 
into three columns and the main section of the page was originally divided into 
five horizontal registers containing data for five consecutive days. Thus, the 
fragment covers data for three days on both the recto and the verso, separated 
by two days. 

Reading from right to left, Column 1 contains the position of the sun and 
the five planets. Column 11 contains data concerning the moon. Column 111 
gives the dates in the Roman, Coptic, and Persian calendars along with data 
concerning the moon, dusk, and the length of the day. 

This arrangement is unique in many ways. The vertical order of the data 
for the sun and planets resembles the layout of some Greek horoscopes, where 
the planetary positions are listed in the same way. The text of Column 11 for 
lunar phenomena resembles texts found in later Arabic almanacs. The combi¬ 
nation of lunar data, dusk, calendar data, and day-length in Column 111, how¬ 
ever, is not attested elsewhere. The only example showing a similarity to the 
middle columns of the Berlin almanac is a fragment of an almanac for the 
Arabic year 320 (932-3 ce) in Strasbourg (P.Stras. inv. arabe 419). 

The synchronies of dates in the Persian, Coptic, and Roman calendars pro¬ 
vide a four-year interval over a span of r2o years. The Persian calendar, which 
has fixed years of 365 days, shifts against the Coptic calendar every four years 
by one day. If year and month are unknown, synchronies of days in the Persian 
and in the Coptic calendars are repeated every 120 years during four consecu¬ 
tive years. The Coptic days of the month differ by three, four, five, six, or seven 
days from those in the Julian calendar, depending on the month of the year. 
Furthermore, the Islamic lunar year has 354 or 355 days and shifts every year by 
ten, eleven or—in Julian leap years—twelve days against the Julian year. In the 
document, years and months are missing, but by combining the synchronies 
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of days in the Persian, Julian, Coptic, and Islamic calendars, together with the 
days of the week, the date 297 AH/910 ce can be established. 

This document does not fit perfectly into any known astronomical theory 
or regional school of astronomical thought. Preliminary analysis of P.Berl. inv. 
12793 shows that the figures were calculated according to neither the tables 
of Ptolemy nor to any of the known Arabic tables from the Abbasid era. The 
deviation of the positions recorded in this document from the true positions 
of the Sun and the planets is considerable, which suggests that the compiler 
used outdated tables. 

Analysis of the lengths of the days in the left columns helps determine 
a geographical location for the composition of this text. For the dates fixed 
by the calendar, the values for the lengths of the corresponding day fit well 
with the geographical latitude of al-Fustat, suggesting this as the likely location. 


Ephemerides 

From the ancient Greek ephemeris up to a late Ottoman taqwlm-l sal, the layout 
and presentation of data in documents containing daily lists of astronomical 
phenomena changed little. 1 The ephemeris is a type of astronomical journal. 2 
The first columns list days of the week and days of the months according to 
different calendars. The numbers are written in letters of their respective 
alphabets. 3 In the following columns the positions of the sun, the moon, and 
the planets are listed. In some cases, additional astronomical phenomena, 
such as length of the day or the height of the sun at midday, are also recorded. 4 
There are but a few known medieval Arabic ephemerides and all of them are 
remarkably similar to their Greek predecessors. A fragment of an ephemeris for 
the Persian year 300 (931-2 ce; P.Vind. inv. P.Ch. 12868) was presented at the 
Fourth Conference of the International Society for Arabic Papyrology (Vienna, 
2009). 5 There are additional examples of ephemerides for the Persian year 323 
( 954 _ 5 ce), the Persian year 363 (994-5 ce), the Persian year 371 (1002-3 ce), 
the Persian year 395 (1026-7 ce), the Persian year 413 (1044-5 ce), and the Hijri 
year 544 (1149-50 ce). 6 


1 Jones, Oxyrkynchus ii, 184-209; Kut, KancLilli i, 199-279, ii, 517-28. 

2 Jones, Oxyrkynchus i, 40-2. 

3 Jones, Oxyrkynchus i, 187, ii, 186; Kut, KancLilii i, 205. 

4 Jones, Oxyrkynchus i, 187; Mercier, Trebizond 20. 

5 Thomann, Ephemeris 931. 

6 Thomann, Ephemeris 954,1026,1149; Thomann, Ephemeride 994,1002,1044. 
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The headers of the columns are missing in the fourth/tenth-century frag¬ 
ments, so it is difficult to know what information was recorded at the tops of 
the pages. There is, however, the ephemeris for the year 1026-7 ce that shows 
part of the header-zone containing the names of the calendars used: Farsi, 
Surydni, Qibti and ArabV We can therefore begin to build hypotheses about 
the information contained in the headings of the other fragments. 


Almanacs 

The ephemerides are not the only type of astrological document from the me¬ 
dieval Islamic world. Another type of astronomical journal, almanacs, display 
the astronomical data in a less technical way, but still, the first column is re¬ 
served for matters concerning the calendar. The following columns record the 
position of the moon and aspects of the other planets relative to the moon 
(recorded in words). Sometimes there is an additional column with astrologi¬ 
cal predictions. 

Goldstein and Pingree have published twelve such almanacs from the Cairo 
Geniza. All of them were composed within a span of thirty years, so the editors 
assume they were produced by the same person. 8 Two of these are written in 
Arabic script and the Arabic language, while the other ten are in Hebrew script 
but the Arabic language. 9 The astrological traditions of the Islamic Near East 
generally follow patterns established in Antiquity, but these almanacs seem 
to have no predecessor in the tradition of classical astronomy. They therefore 
raise a number of questions. 

Apart from the examples from the Geniza, no similar Arabic almanacs have 
been published before 2015, and it has been suggested that production of these 
almanacs was limited to the time covered by the Geniza examples. 10 Indeed, a 
very similar Arabic almanac for 523 ah /1128 ce (Florence, Istiuto Papirologico 
“G. Vitelli”, inv. Envel. 5 No. 325 recto) exists in Florence, one which is only 
three years older than the first Geniza almanac. 11 There are also much older 
examples, such as a fragment with a similar form that can be dated with some 
certainty to the Coptic year 707 (990-1 ce) as well as a fragment datable to 
Shawwal 463 (1071 ce). 12 


7 Thomann, Ephemeris 1026. 

8 Goldstein, Almanacs 154. 

9 Goldstein, Almanacs No. 1 and No. 10 in Arabic script. 

I o Goldstein, Almanacs 154. 

II Thomann, Ephemeriden no. n. 

12 Thomann, Almanach 990; Thomann, Ephemeriden no. 22. 
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The ikhtiyarat 

The comprehensive year-book for 1327 ce in the Dar al-Kutub in Cairo contains 
a section almost identical in form and content to the aforementioned twelfth- 
century almanacs. 13 This combination of an ephemeris with an almanac part is 
already found in the ephemeris for the years 1044-5 c E and 1149-50 c e . As part 
of a more comprehensive set of tables, their title, at-ikhtiyarat, classifies them, 
as such a term designates a specific field in astrology. 

In the context of medieval Islamic astrology, the term ikhtiyar means “selec¬ 
tion of time.” Kushyar b. Labban defined it as “the goodness of the selected 
time, its suitability for the desired object, and its being mixed with the lord of 
the ascendant in a good mixture.” 14 In practical terms, ikhtiyarat were the most 
auspicious times for undertaking various activities. Medieval astrologers made 
their living by offering advice to paying customers. Among the many factors 
that went into crafting astrological advice were the birth horoscope of the cus¬ 
tomers and days when the dominating planet in their birth horoscopes would 
be in a favorable position. 15 Thus, ikhtiyarat were vital to the astrologers’ work. 

Books entitled ikhtiyarat belong to the earliest period of Arabic works on 
astrology and continue to form a substantial part of astrological literature. 16 
Despite the fact that astrology was very important in the everyday life of medi¬ 
eval Muslim societies, this genre of literature has not been well studied. 

Unlike most branches of and terms in Arabic astrology, ikhtiyar was not 
borrowed from Greek. The relevant section of the Greek sources is katarchai, 
which means “beginnings.” 17 The Arabic tradition, however, uses the term 
ihlidcV for the Greek katarche. Thus, ikhtiyarat are not the same as katarchai 
but something altogether different. 18 Granted, for texts dating to the Byzantine 
era there is a Greek equivalent of ikhtiyar: ekloge. The only occurrences of 
ekloge in Greek astrology, however, are found in three late Byzantine treatises 
that were probably influenced by Arabic astrology. 19 

It is unclear why ikhtiyar became a standard term in Arabic astrology. It 
should be born in mind that Arabic astronomy and astrology is rooted primarily 


13 King, Synchrony i, 421, erroneously labeled “Ramadan 808 H.” Thomann, Ephemeride 
1044; Thomann, Ephemeris 1149. 

14 Kushyar, 237. 

15 Kushyar, 237-61. 

16 Sezgin, Geschichte vii, 113,117,125,129,130,131,146,146,166,168,179,183,373. 

17 Bouche-Leclercq, Astro Logie, see index s.v. katarchai. 

18 For example, in the Arabic translation of the astrological work of Dorotheos of Sidon 
(first century ce ), katarche is translated as ibtida\ while the term ikhtiyar does not appear. 
See, Dorotheus, Carmen 106,22. 

19 Heer, Codicum Romanorum, 90 1 .5,93 1 . 6, 94 1 .16; Pingree, Astrology 67-71. 
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in adaptations of Sanskrit and Middle-Persian works, most of which emanate 
from the tradition of Indian works. This is particularly true for Arabic catar- 
chic astrology, which became known as the ikhtiydrdt. The first astronomical 
and astrological works in Arabic from the early Abbasid era were transla¬ 
tions of Sanskrit and Middle-Persian works. In Sanskrit astrology, the section 
dealing with evaluation of fortunate days and hours is termed muhurta, mean¬ 
ing “moment of time.” 20 This word muhurta is derived from the verbal root 
muh-, meaning “to be disturbed, to go astray.” 21 Early Arabic translations from 
Sanskrit have been lost, but it might be that muhurta was literally translated as 
ihtiyar. This word derives from the Arabic root hd‘-alif-ra‘ (hdra ), which means 
“to be disturbed, to go astray.” Diacritical dots were rarely used in early Arabic 
manuscripts, so it is possible, if not likely, that the uncommon word ihtiyar 
was read as the much more common ikhtiyar (with a kha‘ instead of a haj, 
meaning “selection,” which seems more appropriate to the subject matter. In 
a similar way, the incomprehensible jib (“sine”) is the Arabic transliteration of a 
Sanskrit term. It is spelled jlm-ya , -ba\ which is the same spelling as the com¬ 
mon Arabic word jayb (pocket or cavity). The fact that jayb came to mean sine 
was a historical accident of transliteration. It seems that something similar is 
true of ikhtiyar. 


The Zig-Zag Ornament: A Hint at Sassanian Origins 

Divisions of the columns with bands containing a zig-zag ornament are not 
present in later astronomical tables, so this feature of P.Berl. inv. 12793 deserves 
attention. The ornamental pattern on the borders of the middle column seems, 
at first sight, to be insignificant, perhaps even banal. It could be the case, how¬ 
ever, that the design provides a clue about the origin of the document or at 
least the astrological school of thought that informed its compiler. The only 
known document that has the same zig-zag ornamentation is a Quran in the 
Bibliotheque National de France. 22 Based on the script of the body text of this 
Quran, the manuscript can be dated between the middle of the ninth and 
tenth centuries CE, although it is unfortunately impossible to determine its 
place of origin. 

A similar pattern occurs in an unglazed jar excavated in Nishapur. 23 The 
decoration is in the tradition of Sassanian unglazed ceramics, where simple 


20 fingree, Jyotihsastra 101-7. 

21 Monier-Williams, Dictionary 824-5. 

22 ms Paris bnf arabe 346 a f. 13V. 

2 3 Wilkinson, Nishapur 310. 
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zig-zag patterns are common. The zig-zag pattern with circles also appears on 
later unglazed ceramics in the Middle East, as well as in Central Asia. 24 Other 
examples have been found in Nubia. 25 Given that Arabic astrology owes so 
much to Sassanian tradition and its Indian predecessors, it might have been 
the case that P.Berl. inv. 12793 is an example of Iranian-Islamic astrology. 

One may question why this simple pattern occurs rarely in Islamic art. An 
explanation could be that it was considered as an exotic or a pagan design. 
In a portrait of Dioscurides, the ancient Greek pharmacologist has as his at¬ 
tributes two armlets with the zig-zag pattern with circles. 26 Here they might 
be marks of paganism or of antiquity, since the pattern became obsolete after 
that time. 


Conclusion 

The date corroborated by chronological and astronomical data shows that the 
Berlin almanac is the earliest document of its type. Moreover, it is the earliest 
Arabic astronomical document on paper. The only earlier known Arabic astro¬ 
nomical document is the horoscope on papyrus of the Strasbourg collection 
(P.Stras. inv. arabe 266). 27 

Four observations concerning the origin of the type of document rep¬ 
resented by the Berlin almanac are set out below and all point in a single 
direction: 

(i) The astrological discipline of the ikktiydrat in general, for which such 
an almanac was used, preserved non-Greek traditions, since the term 
ikktiyar has no equivalent in Greek astrology and probably refers to the 
Sanskrit term. 

(ii) The system of lunar mansions points to Eastern tradition. 

(iii) The astronomical theory on which the data in the Berlin almanac were 
based is not identical with the theory found in Ptolemy’s Almagest, nor 
with the theory found in the known Arabic astronomical tables of the 
ninth century. 


24 Watson, Ceramics 130. 

2 5 Communication by Sebastian Tonio Richter. 

26 Communication by Markus Ritter; cf. Grube, Materialien 178. 

27 Edited in Thomann, Dernier horoscope, and in the related entry in the bibliography. 
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(iv) The zig-zag ornament with circles, by which the inner column is separat¬ 
ed, is virtually absent in Arabic manuscript tradition, and appears first in 
unglazed pottery excavated in Nishapur, continuing the design tradition 
of Sassanian pottery. 

Altogether, these four observations suggest that the Berlin almanac represents 
a type of document in the tradition of middle Persian astronomy, for which no 
other trace exists today. If true, this later type of almanac represents a hybrid 
product where similar contents were cast into the “one-day-one-line”-format 
of ephemend.es according to Greek tradition. Thus, with reservation, this Berlin 
almanac permits a glimpse of what a Sassanian astronomical document might 
have looked like. 

P.Berl. inv. 12793 late third/early tenth 
Provenance: al-Fustat 
16.7 x 19.0 cm 
(Figs. 10.1 and 10.2) 
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Translation 


recto 

I 

II 

Ill 

l 

Jupiter in Gemini 



2 

Mars in Libra 

[...] 

Persian: 7 Tir Mah 

3 

Venus at end of Leo 

[... the ac]tions 

Roman: 13 Tammuz 

4 

Mercury in Cancer 

[... t]he needed things and in 

Coptic: 20 Ablb 

5 


the treatment and in that direction 

The day: 13 and a half 

The day: half and a quarter 

6 

Sun in Cancer 

Saturday, when four (days) pass 

Moon in mansion dhira‘ 

7 

Saturn in Taurus 

The Moon in 20° 

Dawn [...] 

8 

Jupiter in Gemini 

of Virgo; in quadrature with Jupiter 

Persian: 8 [Tir Mah] 

9 

Mars in Libra 

excellent in the beginning of 
everything of 

Roman: 1 [4 Tammuz] 

10 

Venus at end of Leo 

the actions and in similar 

Coptic 2[i Abib] 

n 

12 

Mercury in Cancer 

needed things and in similar 
treatment and in that direction 

Day: 13 and a half 

13 

Sun in Cancer 

Sunday, when five (days) pass 

Moon in mansion nathra 

14 

Saturn in Taurus 

The Moon in 2 0 of 

Dawn 4 hours 

15 

Jupiter in Gemini 

Libra going into conjunction 

Persian: 9 Tir Mah 

16 

Mars in Libra 

with ... 

Roman: 14 Tammuz 

17 

Venus in Libra 

... action in 

Coptic 22 Abib 

18 

19 

Mercury in Cancer 

similar... in treatment 

and laudable for you and the like. 

Day: 13 and a half 


verso 

I 

II 

III 

1 

Jupiter in Gemini 


Persian: [12 Tir Mah] 

2 

Mars in Libra 


Roman: 1 [8 Tammuz] 

3 

Venus in Virgo 


Coptic: 2[o Abib] 

4 

Mercury in Cancer 


The day: 13 and a half 

5 

Sun at end of Cancer 

Thursday, when nine (days) pass 

Moon 3 and two thirds 

6 

Saturn in Taurus 

The Moon in 20° 

Dawn in mansion al-nathra 

7 

Jupiter in Gemini 

of Scorpio; in triplicity 

Persian: 8 [Tir Mah] 

8 

Mars in Libra 

with the Sun; in meeting 

Roman: 1 [4 Tammuz] 

9 

Venus in Virgo 

[...] and in similar 

Coptic 2[i Abib] 

10 

Mercury in Cancer 

dominance and exaltation 

Day: 13 and a half 
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(cont.) 


verso 

1 

II 

III 

11 

Sun at end of Cancer 

Friday, when ten (days) pass 

Moon 8 and a half 

12 

Saturn in Taurus 

The Moon in [three] degrees 

Dawn in mansion al-nathra 

13 

Jupiter in Gemini 

of Sagittarius [...] 

Persian: 9 Tir Mah 

14 

Mars in Libra 

[...] 

Roman: 14 Tammuz 

15 

Venus in Virgo 

[...] 

Coptic 22 Abib 

16 

Mercury in Cancer 

[...] in treatment 

Day: 13 and a half 

17 



[...] 


Excursus: The significance of the entries with the labels al-qamar 
and al-fajr (recto in 6-7,13-4, verso in 5-6,11-2) 

All complete registers contain a line with the red label al-qamar (“moon”) fol¬ 
lowed by a line with the red label al-fajr (“daybreak”). There is some disorder 
in the two fields labeled “moon” and “daybreak.” On the recto, the names of 
the lunar mansions occur in the fields labeled “moon,” while on the verso, they 
occur in the fields labeled “daybreak.” Likewise, the data in the fields “day¬ 
break” on the recto seem to be those related to “moon” on the verso. 

On the recto, entries in the “daybreak” fields are partially erased. The word 
sa‘cit (“hours”) is legible in both fields (in 8,15), each preceded by one word. 
The proposed readings thalatha (“three” in 8) and arba c (“four” in 15) seem 
questionable. The values “three hours” and “four and a half hours” are not 
meaningful values for daybreak and the difference of one and a half hour for 
two consecutive days of the year seems absurdly high. 

On the verso, entries are better preserved, but the supposed interchange 
of entries for the fields “moon” and “daybreak” render them doubtful, too. 
Contrasting the entries on the recto, the fields on the verso contain only pure 
numerical values, “seven and two thirds” and “eight and a half.” If hours are 
also indicated, the values and their difference would be far removed from a 
meaningful value for time of “daybreak.” Therefore, the only conclusion is that 
despite the label fajr written in red in each field, the values are not related 
to “daybreak” at all. Alternatively, the hour data, indicated by the other label 
qamar, may relate to the moon. The differences in hour values, converted into 
degree, correspond roughly to the differences in lunar longitudes as indicated 
in column 11. As shown in the table below, the hours’ values, converted into 
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degrees, correspond roughly to the distance of the moon from the sun in lon¬ 
gitude, the elongation. 


table 10.1 The values of hours compared to the moon's elongation from the sun 



Lunar longitudes 

A 

Hour data 

A 

Elongation 

14 July 

20° VIR = 17O 0 


3 % h = 55 0 


56° 

15 July 

2°LIB = 182° 

+ 12° 

4 V* h = 63 ° 45 ' 

+8° 45 ' 

67° 

19 July 

20 0 sco = 230° 

O 

00 

+ 

7 % h = 115 0 

+ 5 i° 15' 

in° 30' 

20 July 

3° SAG = 243 0 

+13 0 

8 V2 h = i27°3o' 

+ 12° 30' 

123° 30' 


In view of these approximate correspondences, one may guess that the hours 
indicate the times of the rising of the moon in the morning, or its setting in the 
evening. In both cases, the time is defined as the time-span between the rising 
(or setting) of the sun and the rising (or setting) of the moon. 

Determination of the time of rising of a celestial body is one of the oldest 
tasks in astronomy. Babylonian methods for this were adopted by the Greek 
astronomer Hypsikles (second century bce). His Anaphorikos contains ris¬ 
ing times for the geographical latitude of Alexandria and was translated into 
Arabic. 28 This belonged to the so-called “Middle books” to be read after Euclid’s 
Elements but before Ptolemy’s Almagest. While Hypsikles used linear functions 
as an approximate solution, Ptolemy used spherical geometry for a rigorous so¬ 
lution. Further, Ptolemy provided tables for eleven geographical latitudes, de¬ 
fined by length of the longest day in steps of half-hours. Most Arabic zlj works 
contain similar tables giving rising times for different geographical latitudes, 
which provide rising times for each degree of the ecliptic. 29 In the case of the 
moon, Arabic astronomers took into account an additional complication: be¬ 
cause the moon deviates from the ecliptic by a latitude of up to 5 0 , lunar lati¬ 
tude played an important role in methods for determining the first visibility of 
the lunar crescent. These methods did not use Greek calculation of chords, but 
were based on Indian spherical trigonometry. 30 


28 Edition of Greek and Arabic text with German translations: Hypsikles Aufgangszelten. 

29 al-Battani, Opus astronomicum ii, 61-71. 

30 al-Battani, Opus astronomicum i, 84-92, 266-71, iii, 129-38. 
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As shown in the table below, in a first step, the values in column iii cal¬ 
culated as the Ascensional Difference for sun and moon, and compared to in 
Equinoctial hours, Nightly hours and Daily hours. 


table 10.2 The Ascensional Differences compared with different kinds of hours 



Hour data 

Asc. Dijf. 

Aequin. h 

Nightly h 

Daily h 

14 July 

3% 

66° 1' 

4 h 24 m 

4 h 57 m 

3 h 55 m 

15 July 

4 x /4 

78° 41' 

5hi5m 

5 h 54 m 

4 h 40 

19 July 

7 % 

130° 7' 

8 h 20 m 

9 h 46 m 

7 h 43 m 

20 July 

8V2 

144 0 21 

9 h 37 m 

10 h 50 m 

8 h 33 m 


The daily hours agree best with the hour data. On the verso, the fractions of 
hours match perfectly, while on the recto “4 Vi” should presumably be “4 
but the fractional part is anyway almost illegible. Nevertheless, the interpre¬ 
tation of hours as daily temporal hours is confirmed. Therefore, times of the 
moon must be intended to be the rising times, not the setting. In astrological 
terms, the time is indicated when the moon is in the ascendant. In catarchic 
astrology, this constellation has received opposing interpretations. In the clas¬ 
sical work of Dorotheos (first century ce), it is recommended to commence 
action when the moon is in the ascendant or in another cardine. 31 But Indian 
astrologers warn against starting any action when the moon is in the ascen¬ 
dant. In Spujidhvaja’s (third century ce) Yavanajataka “pain on the road from 
hunger, thieves, diseases,” and other such suffering is predicted if action starts 
under that constellation. 32 Varahamihira (sixth century ce) says that similar, 
disastrous consequences result if, in an expedition-horoscope, the moon is in 
the ascendant. 33 Similarly, Kushyar (ca. 970-ca. 1030 ce) gives a general warn¬ 
ing, yet makes exceptions. He says, “The Moon in the ascendant is bad in all 
choices except in buying and selling when it is made fortunate.” 34 

It becomes clear from the above analysis that the label al-qamar belongs 
to the Hour data using the rising time of the moon. Consequently, the label 


31 Dorotheus, Carmen 109,265,386 (v.5.17). 

32 Spujidhvaja, Yavanajataka i, 475, ii, 179,398 (76.16). 

33 Spujidhvaja, Yavanajataka ii, 396. 

34 Kushyar, Introduction 238-9 (iv.1.7). He writes, “al-qamar fi l-tali' madhmum fijamT al- 
ikhtiyarat ilia fi l-shira’ wa-l-bay' idha kana mas’udanl’ 
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al-fajr must belong to the indication of the lunar mansion. On recto in 8, the 
name al-dhira' can be read unambiguously. On verso hi 6 the name al-nathra 
is reasonably clear. Al-dhira' and al-nathra are the seventh and eighth lunar 
mansions. Since the moon transverses one mansion a day, the two consecutive 
mansions appearing five days apart cannot be connected with the course of 
the moon. It may be concluded from the label al-fajr that lunar mansions are 
presented as signs of daybreak. Traditionally, al-dhird' was associated with the 
stars a (3 Gemini and al-nathra with e, y, 8 Cancer. 35 In al-Battani’s (d. 317/929) 
catalogue of stars for 1 March 888 ce, their ecliptic longitudes were 94 0 30’, 97 0 
50’, m° 30’, m° 30’, and 112 0 30’ respectively. 36 


table 10.3 The Oblique ascensions of the constellations al-dhira‘ and al-nathr 



Solar 

longitude 

Oblique 

ascension 

Oblique ascendion § Gemini / 

S Cancer 

A in h 

14 July 

114 0 

102° 30' 

84° 6' 

1 h 14 m 

19 July 

118 0 30' 

108° 7' 

101° 3' 

0 h 28 m 


For 19 July it seems doubtful that the stars of al-nathra could serve as a sign of 
daybreak since they rose less than half an hour before sunrise, when the sky 
would already be too bright for seeing stars of magnitude 4. However, there is 
an alternative conception of lunar mansions. In Indian astronomy, the lunar 
mansions were also defined as a geometrical division of the ecliptic, analogous 
to the zodiacal signs, which had become independent from their respective 
star-constellation. Two systems were in use, one a system of 27 equal partitions 
of 13 0 20’, the other a system of 28 equal partitions of 12 0 51’. The first system 
with 27 partitions was described by Habash al-Hasib (d. after 869 ce), who 
also mentioned the Sanskrit. 37 The second system, with 28, partitions became 
standard in Arabic astronomy, and if that one is assumed to be the basis of the 
calculation, the following rising times are obtained: 


3 5 Kunitzsch, Stemnomenklatur 54,88. 

36 al-Battlnl, Opus astronomicum ii, 157-8. 

37 ms Istanbul Siileymaniye Yeni Cami 784, f. 83V; see Thomann, Intercultural elements 
548-52. 
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table 10.4 Oblique ascension of al-dhira‘ and al-nathr (within 28 lunar mansions ) 



Solar 

longitude 

Oblique 

ascension 

7-/8 lunar 

mansion 

Oblique 

ascension 

A inh 

14 July 

114° 

102° 30' 

77 ° 9 ' 

6i° 52' 

2 h 43 m 

19 July 

118 0 30' 

108° 7' 

90 ° 

75 ° 24' 

2 h 11 m 


As those values of more than two hours seem rather high, the first system 
with 27 sections must also be taken into consideration: 


table 10.5 Oblique ascension o/al-dhira‘ and al-nathr (within 27 lunar mansions) 



Solar 

longitude 

Oblique 

ascension 

7-/8 lunar 

mansion 

Oblique 

ascension 

A inh 

14 July 

114 0 

102° 30’ 

00 

0 

0 

64° 47’ 

2 h 31 m 

19 July 

118 0 30’ 

108° 7’ 

93° 20’ 

79 ° 4 ’ 

1 h 56 m 


These values are still higher than the duration of astronomical twilight. Hence, 
either system could have been used as basis for the data in the document, even 
though the first seems slightly more realistic. In any case, the data are fictional 
since the real star constellations are not visible at the indicated dates. 

Later, the rising of lunar mansions are again found in Arabic and Judeo- 
Arabic almanacs. 38 In the almanac for the year 526/1132, on 9 Dhu 1 -Qa‘da/ 
21 September U32 the note fajr al- c awwd’ (“daybreak for lunar mansion al J Awwa : ”) 
appears in the margin. 39 On this day, the sun had the longitude 5 0 in Libra. 


38 Dozy Calendrier 27 and passim; Goldstein Almanacs 158,170-1,173-4, 233, 237, 239. 

39 Goldstein Almanacs i 158, ii 245. 
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figure 10. ia P.BerLinv. 12795/: 

AGYPTISCHES MUSEUM UND PAPYRUSSAMMLUNG, STAATLICHE MUSEEN 
ZU BERLIN, SPK. PHOTO: SANDRA STEIfi. 
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figure 10.ib P.Berl.inv. 12/gsv. 

AGYPTISCHES MUSEUM UND PAPYRUSSAMMLUNG, STAATLICHE MUSEEN 
ZU BERLIN, SPK. PHOTO: SANDRA STEIK. 
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